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Detail of a knit rayon jab- 
ric. Approximate magnifi- 
cation: 15 diameters 


Structure of fine lace of 
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The Riddle of the Cosmic Rays 


How It Is Being Attacked in a World-Wide Survey 


By Ravpu D. BENNETT 


HE surface of the earth is being continuously 
showered by darts of energy which possess such 
powers of penetration as to pass through our bodies 
without being appreciably deviated from their courses. 
They come with such frequency that we are being trans- 
fixed some thirty times each second, and each projectile 
leaves in its path perhaps a million shattered atoms. 
Nothing escapes this barrage, for it penetrates to the 
deepest basements, and even the 110 steel and concrete 
floors of the Empire State building are insufficient to 
stop it completely. Fortunately our bodies are amply 
able to repair the damage done by these projectiles, and 
they would probably have to be millions of times as 
numerous to produce any great biological effect. This 
shower of radiant energy which is continually falling 
upon us, is, for lack of a better name, called cosmic 
radiation. Its origin and nature present one of the most 
fascinating puzzles of modern physics. 

The most common manifestation of the presence of 
this mysterious radiation lies in its ability to make the 
atmosphere, or any other gas, to a slight extent elec- 
trically conducting. Though isolated experiments made 
during the past century and a half have indicated an 
atmospheric conductivity, it was not until about forty 
years ago that measuring instruments were developed 
which possessed sufficient sensitivity, and at the same 
time ease of manipulation, to make such a study of 
great interest. Further, the state of knowledge up to 
that time was not far enough advanced to permit any 
considerable understanding of the meaning or nature 
of such conductivity had it been measured. 
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It was thirty-eight years ago that Becquerel an- 
nounced the discovery of radio-activity. A very rapid 
development in our knowledge of the structure of matter 
ensued. Radio-activity was soon shown to result from 
the disruption of atoms. As the atoms burst, they were 
found to give off rays of three different kinds. The first, 
named alpha rays, consist of comparatively massive 
positively charged particles. The second, named beta 
rays, consist of fast light particles of the dimensions of 
electrons and carrying negative charges. The third kind 
of ray was called gamma and differs in two respects from 
the others. First, it is comparatively imponderable, 
having no distinct mass; and second, it carries no 
electrical charge. Gamma rays consist of electromag- 
netic pulses which travel through space with the veloc- 
ity of light, and differ from ordinary light only in 
wave length. 

Each of these new kinds of radiation was shown to 
produce conductivity in atmospheric air, which led to 
an intensive study of this artificially excited conduc- 
tivity. The net result, after a great deal of careful ex- 
perimentation, yielded the following facts. Each of the 
ponderable variety of the newly discovered radiations, 
namely, alpha and beta rays, leaves in its passage 
through matter a trail of disrupted atoms. The im- 
ponderable or gamma-type accomplishes the same 
result, though indirectly. Such a ray must first collide 
with an electron to which it transfers all or a part of its 
energy, and the electron then darts off at high speed 
leaving in turn a trail of shattered atoms. The fragments 
of the atoms are electrically charged, positive and 
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Intensity Measuring Apparatus as developed at the University 

of Chicago for the Carnegie Institution’s Cosmic Ray Survey. 

At the left is the argon chamber with hemispherical lead shields, 

and the electrometer and microscope attached. The battery and 
control box are at the right 


negative occurring in equal numbers. In a fluid sub- 
stance such as a gas these charges can be caused to 
migrate freely, and are the carriers of electricity which 
give rise to the observed conductivity. The fragments of 
the shattered atoms are called ions and the process of 
disruption is called ionization. 

Soon after the cause of atmospheric conductivity was 
discovered scientific curiosity led to attempts to remove 
it by one method or another. A slight conductivity was 
shown to be always present, and was traced in part to 
radioactive compounds in the earth and to a lesser 
extent in the atmosphere. A few inches of lead should be 
sufficient to screen out all such radiations and Ruther- 
ford and Cook at McGill University were among the 
first to test this idea experimentally. They surrounded 
their electroscope with lead shields of different thick- 
nesses, and found that the ionization could be reduced, 
but never eliminated. The minimum value remained the 
same under widely differing circumstances, and they 
concluded that there must exist some other radiation of 
unknown origin more penetrating than any so far 
recognized ! 

The next significant step came in 1910 when Wulf 
measured the magnitude of this residual ionization at 
the top of the Eiffel Tower. The value found was too 
high to be accounted for by the radioactive substances 
in the earth, and indicated a source of radiation over- 
head. Such a startling discovery sent the physicists 
skyward, and the cosmic ray hunting chapter of the 
fraternity has been traveling high and wide ever since, 
some in balloons, some in aeroplanes, some on foot to 
the mountain tops. In the years from 1911 to 1914, Hess, 
Kolhérster and others in Germany and Austria by a 
series of balloon flights established definitely that the 
source of the radiation which caused the inextinguishable 
residual of ionization lay outside the earth. They found 
steadily increasing values as they went to greater 
heights, and their results have been confirmed by other 
observers including Piccard, who with his stratosphere 
balloon established the all time altitude record last year. 
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The era of precise measureménts in cosmic rays began 
after the war and has been advanced energetically in 
Europe and this country by a number of observers, 
among whom Professor Millikan has held a prominent 
place. The apparatus has been enormously improved 
both in sensitivity and portability. Efforts have been 
directed principally toward the study of the properties of 
the radiation, though the results obtained have at times 
been relieved of their dryness by cosmological inter- 
pretations worthy of a subject less prosaic than physics. 


NUMERICAL measure of the penetrating power of 
the radiation has been arduously sought. The 
experimental procedure consists in isolating a quantity 
of gas, usually at high pressure, and measuring its 
conductivity by some sort of recording apparatus. The 
whole mechanism is lowered to different depths in lakes 
the waters of which are free from radioactive con- 
taminations. By choosing bodies of water at different 
altitudes above sea level, different fractions of the 
atmosphere are included in the path of the rays, and 
thus the effect of the atmosphere can be taken into 
account. The relation found between intensity as 
measured by ionization produced, and amount of 
absorbing material interposed, is such as would be 
expected if the radiation were electromagnetic in nature 
like the gamma rays, but consisting of a variety of wave 
lengths, all of which, however, were shorter than those 
of any known radioactive rays. 

Estimates have been made of the wave lengths in- 
volved, but these depend on two assumptions: first, that 
the measured ionization is a true indication of the in- 
tensity of the rays; second, that the rays are really of the 
gamma type, and that their behavior can be predicted 
from the behavior of similar radiations the energies of 
which are a hundred or a thousand times smaller. The 
whole subject of the interpretation of the absorption 
results unfortunately is not on as sound a basis as we 
should like to have it. 

A second type of measuring device developed in the 
past five years has found usefulness in the measurement 
of cosmic rays. This device consists of a tube an inch or 
two in diameter and a few inches long down the axis of 





Portable Double Counting Tube Apparatus developed by Professor 

Bennett. In the center are the vacuum tubes and recording device. 

At the right are the counting tubes, partially shielded by lead. 
The protective case and batteries are in the background 
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which a fine wire is stretched. A potential is then applied 
between tube and wire and its value raised until a spark 
is about to pass. If the tube, while in this critical condi- 
tion, is traversed by a particle which leaves a trail of 
ions, a spark does pass and the corresponding electrical 
pulse can be amplified by means of vacuum tubes to 
operate a mechanical register and thus record the pas- 
sage of the particle. The pressure of gas in the counting 
tube is usually reduced to make a lower potential suffice 
to pass the spark, and a stabilizing resistance is neces- 
sary to automatically stop the discharge after the par- 
ticle has passed. Such a counting device is so extremely 
sensitive that special precautions are necessary in its 
use. The most effective means of disposing of the effect 
of accidental discharges due to stray particles is to use 
the counters in pairs and arrange the recording appara- 
tus to count only those particles which pass through 
both counters at the same time. An absorbing screen 
can then be inserted between the counters and its 
absorption coefficient thereby measured. This experi- 
ment has been performed and gives a value of the 
absorption coefficient the same within experimental 
error as that found by the previous method. This result 
leads us into one of those apparent paradoxes which 
makes the life of the physicist so interesting. 

In order to interpret the absorption measurements in 
lakes it seemed logical to assume the cosmic radiation 
to be of the gamma type. Such a ray, however, produces 
no trail of ions until it suffers a collision with an electron 
which it sends off at high speed, so a ray of the gamma 


type could not directly cause the counting tube to 
respond. The counting tube, therefore, must have 
responded to a secondary ray resulting from a collision 
between the original gamma ray and an electron. Ac- 
cording to all our experience the penetrating power of 
such a high speed electron could not be as great as that 
of the original ray. But the penetrating power of the 
ray which actuated the counter was found to be as great 
as that of the supposedly original ray! We can only 
conclude that our evidence is insufficient to solve this 
paradox. The course is obvious. We must make more 
and different experiments which will give us more 
complete evidence. 

Still a third means of studying this interesting radia- 
tion has recently come into use. If a volume of air 
saturated with water vapor is suddenly expanded the 
resulting cooling produces a fog, provided there are 
nuclei on which the water can condense. In atmospheric 
air dust is usually present in sufficient quantities to 
supply the necessary nuclei. However, if a body of air 
is isolated and the dust allowed to settle out it may be so 
expanded, but remain free of fog. When an ionizing 
particle passes through air in this condition vapor at 
once begins to condense on the trail of ions and the path 
may be easily seen or photographed. As soon as the 
work with the counter began to cast doubt on the gamma 
nature of the cosmic radiation the cloud expansion 
chamber was resorted to in an attempt to settle the 
question. A chamber was arranged in the field of a 
powerful magnet and the tracks (Continued on page 388) 








The author’s version of Pandora’s box and some of its recently revealed contents 


Pandora was a Chemist 
An Old Fable, Reéxamined, Reinterpreted, and Newly Equipped 


with the Most Modern Conveniences 


By Lauren B. Hitrcucock 


PIMETHEUS, the husband of Pandora, was a Greek 
industrialist whose letterhead gave prominence to the 
date of establishment of his firm rather than to the location 
of its research laboratory — at least that seems to be a 
legitimate inference from what we know of Pandora and 
her famous box. 

Pandora (Gr. the “ All-Giving’’), it will be recalled, was 
contrived by the gods ostensibly to harass man. Zeus picked 
out Epimetheus, brother of Prometheus who brought fire to 
man, to be her husband, doubtlessly because he was the 
prominent Greek manufacturer which I believe him to have 
been. Now, when she was dispatched to her husband, she 
was given a small box and told that it must never be opened 
and that if it were, the direst misfortunes would befall her 
and all mankind. The canny Zeus, of course, knew what 
was to happen — in fact, he probably planned for Pandora 
to have a well-developed curiosity. 

It was not long after her marriage with Epimetheus that 
this curiosity asserted itself. She had found life with 
Epimetheus highly monotonous, since he, like the majority 
of his contemporaries, was a reactionary who believed 
unchangeably in the sacredness of the status quo. The 
ennui was unbearable to anyone with even a little curiosity, 
and thrice so for one like Pandora. It was natural, there- 
fore, that she should ren:ember the box she was prohibited 


to open and that she should develop an incurable itch to 
discover what its strange contents might be. On its lid was 
the enigmatical word “‘ Laboratory” which further incited 
Pandora’s interest with the result that the curve of her 
curiosity finally crossed the curve of her resistance and the 
box was opened. And alackaday! From that day to this, 
Epimetheus and his ilk have had no peace and the static 
world they cherished has vanished. 

The mysterious contents of her casket are still being 
revealed by Pandora who was and is, as you have already 
guessed, a chemist. In the following pages I should like to 
describe a few of the more recently revealed contents of the 
bor which now plague the modern Epimetheus even 
more sorely than did the first contents disturb Epimetheus 
I. And in the course of this modern version of an old 
myth I may descry some of the Epimethean plagues now 
hovering on the horizon. 


SOME RECENTLY REVEALED PLAGUES 
HE world has spent two billion dollars in research 

I and equipment for nitrogen fixation in the past 
decade, and the economic consequences have been 
tremendous, for today in place of a shortage there is a 
surplus of fixed nitrogen. It is doubtful whether any 
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portion of this sum has been invested in 
a more striking undertaking than the 
synthesis of sodium nitrate, the one form 
in which Nature was constrained to 
supply, in limited and remote deposits, 
inorganic nitrogen ready for use. That 
the flags of Japan, Greece, Germany, 
Great Britain, and France could be seen 
flying, within a recent week, at the dock 
of one American plant producing the 
synthetic product would indicate that 
the enterprise is highly profitable, and 
that the chemist has successfully supple- 
mented another natural resource. For 
Chile, former exclusive goal of the 
world’s nitrate ships, this laboratory 
evolution is a Pandora plague of the traditional variety. 

But it is the versatility of modern nitrogen compounds 
which really leads us into an economic maze. In several 
forms they are spread upon the earth to stimulate the 
growth of oats, corn, and sugar; as ammonia, nitrogen 
provides a refrigerant to preserve our foodstuffs; and 
as nitric acid it converts a large fraction of our un- 
edible vegetation into cellulose nitrate to reach the 
ultimate consumer as auto lacquer, artificial leather, 
pyroxylin, explosives, or rayon fabric. From crops to 
textiles, nitrogen is a constantly reappearing demon 
whose nimble antics have banished forever the peace and 
security once enjoyed by the manufacturer who, like 
Epimetheus, proclaims the date of establishment of his 
firm rather than the location of its research laboratory. 





ATS, corn, and sugar were primary food supplies, 
we were brought up to believe. Now they are 
simply basic raw materials for chemical industry. Did 
the hulls in your oatmeal bother you when you were six? 
They still bother the manufacturer of synthetic resins 
and plasticizers, thanks to Pandora. A mountain of dis- 
carded hulls is dwindling, as a stream of furfural and its 
derivatives flow into the market as furfural acetone, 
crude and refined resins, rubber accelerators, and 
the like. 

The breakfast food-maker may be card-indexing 
prospects who can produce varnish, molded articles, and 
dye-stuffs from oathull derivatives, but the large corn 
consumers prefer to convert all the corn into by-prod- 
ucts and have no interest in the cereal value of this grain, 
although Ceres was the goddess of corn, and highly re- 
spected by Pandora’s countrymen. Bacteria work while 











the owners sleep and obligingly generate 
butanol, acetone, and ethyl alcohol by a 
method they have not yet revealed to 
man, while giving off a gas mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide. These 
bacteria are true specialists, for they 
will make only these five products. 
Other species must be employed if other 
substances are preferred. 

From the three liquids, the owners will 
prepare most of the unpronounceable 
compounds in the lexicon of the organic 
chemist, while the gases are conducted 
over a material under the proper condi- 
tions to form methanol or synthetic 
wood alcohol. Why this happens no 
chemist knows, but the Greeks had a word for it and as 
a result our modern manufacturers look wise when they 
hear “catalysis.” 

With the reputed efficiency of a Chicago abattoir, 
these chemical juggernauts dispose thriftily not only of 
the whole oats plant and all the corn, but the entire 
sugar cane and cotton plant as well. The up-to-date 
consumer may not have a sweet tooth, but he is very apt 
to have sugar cane insulation in the walls of his house 
and his refrigerator, sugar in his concrete foundations, 
better radio programs because of acoustic bagasse in 
the studios, organic alcohols and acetates lurking in his 
lacquered car and furniture coatings, and even the 
rubbing alcohol on the bathroom shelf doubtless traces 
its ancestry back to a plantation. 

Cotton, long regarded as a staple textile material, as 
corn was believed to be a foodstuff, has likewise been 
promoted to the position of a chemical free lance. It 
enjoys the undivided solicitations of three rayon proc- 
esses and vies with Canadian spruce as a source of 
cellulose in the fourth and most important viscose 
method. It is the transparent filling in the glass sand- 
wich of our safety windshields; the vital carbohydrate 
in peace-time and military explosives. Now that the 
five-cent smoke is wrapped in cellophane, the purchaser 
cannot claim later that it looked like a cigar. 

And the cottonseed, denuded of its chemically useful 
linters, begins an episodic career featured by cotton- 
seed oil and the whole series of hydrogenated shorten- 
ings upon which man fattens to the extent of ten pounds 
per capita-annum. The presscake is fed to stock or used 
as fertilizer. Cottonseed kernels make an attractive 
meat-spread for vegetarians, while the hulls, like 








Plaques over the entrance of the George Eastman |Research Laboratories for physics and chemistry. The one on the left memorializes y ant 
Hoff, discoverer of molecular asymmetry; the one on the right Sir Isaac Newton and presents his statement of the three laws of motion 








Dr. Arthur A. Noyes, °86, father of physical chemistry in 
America and recent Richards Medalist (see page 380). The 
portrait of Dr. Noyes, by S. Seymour Thomas, is to hang in the 
Moore room (in memory of Professor Forris J. Moore, member of 
the Department of Chemistry from 1894-1925) of the George 
Eastman Research Laboratories. Mr. Thomas is now painting a 
portrait of Professor Moore to hang in the same room with that of 
Dr. Noyes 


cornstalks, will yield xylose to sweeten life for diabetics. 
Cottonseed oil is most susceptible to its environment, 
and depending on the conditions, reaches the market in 
the form of soap, salad oil, or motor fuel, though the 
last-named is still embryonic. 

It is all very simple. The oatmeal man makes furfural; 
the corn man sells alcohols and acetones but no corn; 
the sugar industry insulates America against heat, cold, 
and sound and pays for research in concrete; the 
cotton industry is interested in keeping the country 
clean and fed. If these interrelations seem confusing, 
or perhaps have proved economically troublesome, 
you are old-fashioned and should consult a chemical 
engineer at once. 


HE chemist has no respect for precedent. Since he 

has found that most raw materials are composed of 
familiar building blocks, he blandly essays to rearrange 
them into the most inappropriate products. To em- 
phasize this trait, one of them even made a silk purse 
from a sow’s ear. 

Now the petroleum refiner, not satisfied with the sixth 
largest manufacturing business in the United States, 
has entered the competition with the sugar and corn 
industries for the resin and lacquer man’s dollar. The 
simple organic alcohols and esters typified by butanol, 
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amyl acetate, and dibuty] phthalate, are manufactured 
by a minimum of three fundamentally different processes 
and marketed by at least four principal industries. Thus 
your normal butyl alcohol bears no indication today as 
to whether it was synthesized from natural gas, water 
gas, or cracked petroleum, or fermented from sugar 
wastes or cornstarch by different but properly trained 
bacteria. 

The chemical engineer apparently differs from the 
chemist chiefly in requiring more expensive equipment 
in much greater quantities. Take the petroleum indus- 
try. Research showed that separation of the crude oil 
into gasoline, kerosene, and lubricants by simple distil- 
lation was wasteful and that the products were insuffi- 
ciently refined. Treatments were introduced requiring 
the consumption of large quantities of heavy chemicals, 
design of equipment in which to consume the chemicals, 
and college-trained chemists to control the treatments. 

There was next an agreement, one concludes, that no 
two stills or columns were to be designed alike, and now 
that the flow sheet of petroleum refining cannot be 
further complicated, the chemical engineer has turned 
in desperation to high pressure and in keeping with the 
times is invoking a new law, one he calls the third law 
of thermodynamics. To give him the benefit of the 
doubt, we can only suppose there were two preceding 
laws. The troubles growing out of applying science to 
the petroleum industry illustrate admirably the trouble- 
someness of Pandora. Where is the refiner, or the 
equipment manufacturer for that matter, who has not 
bewailed the problems nourished by the petroleum 
technologist? 

In 1909 kerosene, as the most important petroleum 
product, occasionally merited even the ultra-refinement 
of liquid sulphur dioxide treatment advocated by a 
Roumanian named Lazar Edeleanu. Today the demands 
of the motorist have not only promoted Edeleanu’s 
process to a commercial method in the refining of gaso- 
line, but are requiring a larger fraction of the crude in 
the form of motor fuel than ever before. 

Always obliging, the chemical engineer with typical 
audacity has offered to produce any quantity up to a 
barrel and a quarter of gasoline, given one barrel of 
petroleum to begin with and a few simple necessities in 
the form of pressure, temperature, catalysts, and hydro- 
gen. If and when the world elects to travel behind 
Diesel-type engines, the refiner will agreeably convert 
all his raw material into Diesel oil. 

The coal operator has always found himself involun- 
tarily in the center of a group of arguing chemists, even 
before Victor Meyer fell down on his demonstration 
with benzene. Privileges quite unsought have been 
thrust upon them by science until the reticent fellows, 
confused by the multiplicity of the things they can do, 
or should do, are slow to do anything. Controlling the 
earth’s reserves of solid fuels, they hold power in their 
hands, but still prefer to ship it to consumers by freight. 
Some, primarily interested in making coke, find them- 
selves heralded as the springs of the dye industry, the 
organic nitrogen supply for fertilizers, or the water 
gas reactions from which most industrial hydrogen 
now comes with its train of catalytic syntheses typified 
by ammonia and methanol. (Continued on page 386) 











THE SCIENCE OF WORK 
Adventures in Industrial Psychology 


An Aldred Lecture, Delivered at M. I. T. 
By Water V. BINGHAM 


some prospecting in industrial psychology. What 

traces can we find of untouched mines of informa- 
tion about the attitudes and feelings of people at work? 
Are there truths still to be discovered about the abilities 
that workers bring to their occupations, the incentives 
and motives that impel them, and their actual behavior 
in the work they do? We shall need no transit or geolo- 
gist’s hammer, for we are only making a reconnaissance. 
But we must not leave behind our conceptions of science, 
for without them we cannot go far. One concept in- 
dispensable for our purpose is that of measurement. 
Another is correlation. These are basic to all others, for 
scientific research is the precise determination of re- 
lationships between variables. 

The variables which an industrial psychologist under- 
takes to isolate, to measure, and to relate are, on the 
one hand, the significant aspects of a person’s behavior 
at work — such as the quantity and quality of his out- 
put and the degree of satisfaction he finds in his work; 
and, on the other hand, the factors or conditions which 
conspire to determine that output and to produce those 
satisfactions. 

Sometimes it is possible to judge roughly what the 
relationships between these different variables are 
simply by looking at them and using common sense. 
Then again, the facts do not stand out clearly until the 
instruments of science — measurement, statistics, and 
controlled experiment — are brought to bear. Special 
laboratory controls may be needed, but useful data have 
often been found simply by sifting the personnel and 
production records already in the files — neglected by- 
products of industrial management. In so doing, new 
facts may be revealed as to the workers’ real feelings 
and the conditions which make for growth in proficiency 
and versatility, increase of contentment and self-respect, 
decrease of nervousness, worry, boredom, fatigue, and 
unrest, and, incidentally, increase of quality and quan- 
tity of production or lowering of labor cost. 

The psychologist looks for measures of individual 
accomplishment. The time-study department has such 
records, secured for purposes of estimating costs and 
setting rites. Wherever workers are paid by piece rate, 
task-and-bonus, or other methods of payment by re- 
sults, these data pile up. The files of the paymaster 
contain figures of hourly output used only in comput- 
ing the weekly wages. Typists, stenographers, and file 
clerks, in certain large offices, receive a bonus pro- 
portionate to the measured quantity and quality of 
work accomplished. In many plants you find also indi- 
vidual records of the amount of spoiled work, of the 
frequency and severity of accidents, of regularity of 
attendance, of violations of rules, of instances of dis- 
agreements and emotional flare-ups. It will be illuminat- 
ing to examine some of the neglected data on individual 
variations in quantity of hourly output. 


\ RE YOU in a mood for exploration? Then we can do 


The upper half of the graph below is a record of one 
worker’s output during the course of an eight-hour day. 
In general it follows the course of the well known curve 
of work. It rises irregularly to a maximum toward the 
middle of the forenoon, and drops off somewhat before 
the lunch period. After the noon hour it starts a little 
higher than at the end of the morning, rises to a mid- 
afternoon peak which is not quite so high as the forenoon 
maximum, and then, with the onset of fatigue, drops to 
a minimum near the end of the day. There may be a 
little spurt just before quitting time. 

The hourly output data from another worker (B) make 
a graph quite different from the typical work-curve. 
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Instead of a mid-forenoon peak there is a valley. His 
output drops off just when that of other workers is 
highest. Another dip appears in the mid-afternoon. He 
speeds up toward the end of the day. This is a typical 
curve of boredom. This employee is doing a repetitive 
operation which is for him monotonous. Such informa- 
tion, of no particular interest to the wage clerk, is 
extremely suggestive to the personnel manager or the 
foreman. He makes it the starting point for a personal 
inquiry. Perhaps he discovers that the worker is capable 
of carrying a much more difficult and responsible as- 
signment. Or, he may be temperamentally unsuited to 
repetitive tasks. Perhaps the surpervisor finds that some 
slight change in the working arrangements will introduce 
needed variety. Possibly all that is required is that the 
worker be given a new insight into the meaning of what 
he is doing and its relation to the group of processes to 
which his particular operation contributes.! 

Or, imagine a series of daily records throughout the 
week. One ordinarily finds certain characteristic varia- 
tions — relatively lower output on Mondays, rising 
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on successive days but falling off toward the end of 
the week. But some of the records do not at all 
correspond to this typical form. Hour by hour they may 
fluctuate widely, but somehow the total output for each 
day is almost exactly like that for every other day. 
What does this suggest? The answer came vividly to 
light in a series of inquiries by Stanley B. Mathewson, 
published in his recent volume on workers’ restriction 
of output? in plants where there are no trade unions. 
To get the facts, Mathewson studied not only the daily 
production records. He put on overalls and worked at the 
job side by side with the men whose attitudes he wanted 
to observe. Sometimes they would slow up and putter 
around in order that the final count of output at the end 
of the day should not be above a conventional maximum. 
Sometimes in the late afternoon they would hide under 
the bench their excess output for the day, in order to 
turn it in the next day. Their remarks were as illuminat- 
ing as their behavior. An older workman nudged an 
ambitious youngster who was trying hard and said, 
“*Where’s the fire?”” When the novice persisted in doing 
his best, he was told, “Take it easy, Kid, or I'll catch 
you tonight in a dark alley and knock your block off.” 
This lad refused to be intimidated, and although no one 
in this department had ever turned in more than 40 
assembled units in a day, within a few weeks he was 
regularly doing 125. 

In general, Mathewson found that while many work- 
ers not at all influenced by trade unions have a wide 
variety of reasons, which seem to them good, for keep- 
ing their production down, two explanations were most 
frequent: in the construction industries, fear of lay-off; 
in the machine industries, fear of rate-cutting. The 
workers have a nickname for the time-study man; they 
call him “Scissors.” 
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Data on individual variations of output are sometimes 
illuminating for what they tell about a worker's progress 
in learning his job. It is relatively rapid at first, gradually 
diminishing as the higher ranges of proficiency are 
approached. But here and there are curves which do 
not conform to the type. In one study of the progress 
of 63 people who were learning to typewrite,* their pro- 
ficiency was measured three times a week for eight 
months. Fifty-one of the learning curves were of the 
typical sort, hyperbolic, with the asymptote at the 
predicted physiological limit of proficiency. Among 12 
atypical curves were two on which there was a clearly 
evident plateau extending over a period of several weeks; 
then learning began again so that the shape of the graph 
is that of one typical curve superimposed upon another. 
When you find that a learner is on one of these plateaus, 
you know that something is wrong. He may not have 
been properly instructed in the beginning. He may have 
learned some habits which must be unlearned before he 
“an again begin to progress. Interference of right and 
wrong habits has induced discouragement. If permitted 
to continue long, it damages his ambition. In extreme 
vases it has even resulted in a nervous collapse. The 
foreman or the personnel manager sometimes uses such 
learning curves in the early stages of training to identify 
those whose progress is extremely slow, in order that 
they may be transferred to another occupation before 
too large an investment has been made by both worker 
and employer. 

Comparisons of groups of workers, and of depart- 
ments, throw light on personnel problems. In a notable 
investigation of employees’ mental attitudes, Korn- 
hauser and Sharp‘ tell how in a Wisconsin industry fear 
of lay-off in these hard times has modified workers’ 
output and their attitude toward the firm. The most 
striking results of this study came from a comparison 
of two departments which were very much alike in all 
respects but one, namely, supervision. The two “fore- 
ladies” were quite different in personality and in 
methods of dealing with the workers. Comparison of 
feelings and attitudes of employees in the well-supervised 
and the poorly-supervised departments showed how the 
irritating effects of bad supervision spread, and affected 
employee attitudes toward many other aspects of 
working conditions and managerial policy. When the 
defect in supervision was remedied, these other attitudes 
tended once more toward the normal. 


WO more instances will be cited in which objective 
measurement has helped to solve personnel problems 
in industry. Both are from public utilities. One arose from 
the necessity of reducing the cost of fuel used in generat- 
ing electric power. The other originated in the high 
cost of street car accidents. They show how engineers, 
psychologists, personnel executives, and business man- 
agers can pool their techniques to mutual advantage. 
An executive of a public utility in Pittsburgh faced 
a problem of excessive fuel consumption. The coal bill 
amounted to several million dollars a year. Most of the 
equipment of boilers and of so-called automatic stokers 
was well designed and constructed. But for some reason 
the several hundred firemen who controlled these 
boilers were getting only indifferent results. What should 
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be done? First, a fresh job analysis of the stoker’s work 
was needed. Leonard Outhwaite, who at my suggestion 
undertook this analysis, found that in addition to the 
data already available to the foremen, relating to the 
efficiency of each battery of boilers, facts were needed 
as to the actual efficiency of the separate boilers stoked 
by different men. So the engineering department, as 
an experiment, installed on each of 12 boilers two more 
instruments of measurement. One recorded the draft 
leaving the boiler. The other measured the proportion 
of carbon dioxide in it. Together with the steam gauges 
and other indicators, these instruments showed the 
individual firemen how efficiently or inefficiently they 
were doing their jobs, and how much partly consumed 
carbon they were letting escape into the already sooty 
sky of Pittsburgh. 

For the first time each of the men really knew when 
he was being successful in his work. A fresh pride re- 
placed the old indifference. Graphic daily and weekly 
records for each boiler were posted. Rivalry sprang 
up, marked by competition between the three eight-hour 
shifts. Moreover, each man could compare his own per- 
formance today with his last week’s record. The exper- 
iment was so successful that it was extended to all the 
boilers in this plant, and later to the other power plants. 
When the job analysis was finished, a training manual 
was prepared, which the men might use if they wished, 
in learning how to manage their furnaces more econom- 
ically. The firemen were now called “stoker operators,” 
and received a substantial raise in wages. The saving in 
cost of fuel in the main plant alone was estimated to 
be $330,000 a year. The psychologist values particularly 
the fact that the men now liked their work. They had 
a sense of accomplishment. There was no more grum- 
bling; no more talk of a strike. One statistical measure 
of this change of attitude was a marked drop in the index 
of labor turnover. 


HE other public utility I shall mention is the Boston 
Elevated Railway. Early in 1926, the problem con- 
fronting the management was the high cost of accidents. 
The Railway’s safety record had for years been 
among the best in the country; but even so, the expendi- 
ture for personal injuries, property damages, and claims 
was of the order of a million dollars a year. It was going 
up alarmingly, not because the accident rate was rising, 
but because juries were making larger and larger awards. 
It became clear at once that no radical improvement 
could be expected from better methods of hiring new 
employees, because there was almost no labor turnover. 
Wage rates were good. To maintain a force of about 
2,300 motormen and bus operators, it had been neces- 
sary to hire during the previous year scarcely 50 men; 
and these appeared to have been carefully selected. 
What, then, should be the point of attack? 

The problem lay with the experienced operators — 
with some of them, that is, but not with all. For we 
found that a large majority were thoroughly capable, 
careful, competent. A relatively small proportion, about 
20%, seemed on examination of their records to be 
accident-prone. How could their accidents be prevented? 

Fortunately we were not asked to make specific sug- 
gestions until we had been given a chance to assemble 
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needed facts. To this end I began at once a job analysis, 
and also cast about to see what useful data might 
already be at hand. 

There were, of course, the individual records of ac- 
cidents, in full detail, personal history items on the 
application blanks, and the medical examinations made 
at time of hiring; and for older men, annual physical 
examinations also, showing condition of health, blood 
pressure, eyesight, and the like. There were records 
of earnings and overtime; of absences and failures to 
report for duty; of errors in making out day cards and 
in turning in cash receipts; of disregard of rules, acts 
of insubordination and difficulties with riders. Were 
any of these data related to accidents? I determined 
to find out. 

I was particularly intrigued by some long lists of 
names with figures after them, on the bulletin boards 
of the car barns. These turned out to be coasting 
records. It seems that some years previously a clock had 
been installed on each street car to record the time 
during each run when neither brakes nor power is 
applied. The motormen were instructed to coast when 
possible, to save wear and tear on the equipment, and 
particularly to economize on power. Each man’s coast- 
ing time was computed and posted periodically. The 
minute I saw those lists, I thought, “‘Here are some 
objective measures of operating ability. The men with 
the best coasting records are probably those who are 
most competent and conscientious, who keep their minds 
on the job, and who consequently have fewer accidents.” 
And so it proved. The relationship between these two 
variables, operating efficiency and accidents, was not 
close, but it was real.° Coasting records, then, furnished 
us with one human yardstick. 

The next of these objective measures which showed 
a positive relationship to accident susceptibility was 
blood pressure. Poor health was evidently a condition 
which must be ascertained and dealt with if accidents 
were to be reduced. Defects of attitude and personality 
as measured by number of recorded failures to observe 
the rules, and number of difficulties with passengers, 
proved to be equally significant factors in this compli- 
cated trait called accident-proneness. 


John Skara, Chicago Camera Club 
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The processes of supervision were also studied. 
Several of the inspectors were trained to observe a man’s 
operation in much detail, to discuss with him the 
possible reasons for his particular difficulties, and to 
instruct him afresh, when necessary, in the best 
habits of observation, calling to his notice obscure 
signs of possible danger, and helping him to 
establish and automatize the right responses with 
the brake, power handle, gong, sand control, and 
so on. 

Actual work with individual motormen and _ bus 
operators began on November 7, 1926, in the Cambridge 
car barns near Harvard Square. The men selected for 
first attention were those whose previous records showed 
that they had had the largest number of collision acci- 
dents, trivial or serious. In each instance, the details of 
the man’s accidents were scrutinized for clues to his 
probable difficulties. His actual operation was observed 
by one of the inspectors. His whole record was can- 
vassed for indications of any divergencies from the 
usual attitude toward the job. Then he was interviewed. 
When necessary, a fresh report was obtained from the 
medical examiner. With all these facts at hand, a 
diagnosis was made and a definite plan of cure prepared. 
No question was raised of possible transfer to another 
kind of work. The problem was, to help these men keep 
their jobs and improve in them. 

It so happened that a number of these accident-prone 
men were at the time operating on the Harvard-Dudley 
line on Massachusetts Avenue. This is one of the most 
difficult routes in the Boston area. It crosses many main 
thoroughfares. The cars are huge and fast. Up to No- 
vember, 1926, no month had gone by with fewer than 48 
accidents on this route. But in December, the next 
month after this work with the accident-prone men 
began, there were 23. Gradually improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency spread to other routes. As a consequence, 
the following year the road asa whole achieved a 
17% reduction in collision accidents. A similar further 
reduction was made in 1928; for this achievement, 
the Railway was awarded the Anthony N. Brady 
Memorial Gold Medal in the national competition 
among street railways for the best record in accident 
reduction. 

It has since won this competition again. Neither men 
nor management nor investigators were content with 
the first achievements. While many operators had dis- 
appeared from the high accident group, certain others 
had lapsed into this class, and there still remained a 
fraction of the original number who were not yet cured 
of their accident-proneness. What further could be 
done? 

More facts were needed. In the Sullivan Square sta- 
tion a small laboratory had been fitted up. Automatic 
apparatus was installed to supply appropriate stimuli 
and to record reactions. Here some of the men were 
examined in order to get objective measures of per- 
formance. We were particularly interested in such char- 
acteristics as regularity or irregularity of response, ease 
or difficulty in changing over quickly from one way of 
reacting to another, ability to maintain attention 
under conditions of distraction such as one often meets 
in Boston traffic, susceptibility to surprise, extent of 
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the field of vision, and the like. Some of these measures 
gave us fresh information, not only about present 
abilities, but about inherent capacities or natural 
aptitude for this kind of work.® 

Of all the kinds of factors that proved to have sig- 
nificant relationship to a motorman’s actual performance 
in avoiding accidents, those which showed the closest 
relationship were matters of physique, health, and eye- 
sight. That was to be expected. Almost equally close 
were factors of mental attitude toward the responsibili- 
ties of the job. Next in importance were habits of opera- 
tion and items of knowledge about the job — specifics 
which can be taught. Then came the factors which may 
be grouped under the heading of aptitudes for this kind 
of work. In other words, we found that physique and 
health, right attitude, knowledge and skill, and natural 
aptitude for work of this character, are all factors in the 
equation. 

But it is important to realize that no single factor, 
in and of itself, is a determiner of competence. I have 
repeatedly been impressed with the amazing capacity 
of the human organism to compensate for any specific 
defect. For instance, there was one aged motorman 
of long experience who still had a remarkably good 
accident record in spite of the fact that he was rapidly 
developing cataracts in both eyes. Evidently a man 
equipped with a battery of correct operating habits, 
who enjoys good health, and maintains an attitude of 
exceptional carefulness, zeal, and devotion to his work, 
can sometimes operate safely in spite of exceptionally 
poor eyesight. The same principle holds with regard to 
many other kinds of handicaps. Competence cannot be 
determined by one factor alone. 

Another deduction was suggested by a study of 86 
motormen, half of whom had better than average acci- 
dent records. Each of these relatively accident-free men 
was paired with an accident-prone man of approxi- 
mately the same age, experience, and operating condi- 
tions. Without referring to all the coefficients of associa- 
tion which were computed, I will pass at once to the gist 
of the findings. This is that if a man is deficient in both 
health as shown by the medical examination, and apti- 
tude as shown by his performance in the laboratory; or 
if he is deficient in aptitude and also in right attitude 
as measured by his record of violations of rules; or if 
he is deficient in both attitude and health — his chances 
of being found in the high accident group are 19 out of 
20. All of which goes to show that while it is quite 
possible to compensate for a single serious defect, it is 
more than proportionately difficult to overcome a 
double handicap. 

While this work was in progress, we were also making 
accident location studies and spot maps, for use in re- 
aligning the supervisors’ assignments of territory, to 
make'sure that the most hazardous areas were properly 
covered during the hours when supervision was most 
essential, and that no inspector’s services were wasted 
at times and places where his presence was unnecessary. 
Incidentally the savings in salary costs of supervision 
effected in this manner amounted to more than three 
times the cost to the Railway of the entire investigation. 
The large economies, however, were in reduced accident. 
costs. In one year alone, 1928, (Continued on page 390), 
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Records 
L- SPECTION of the current news discloses an even 


dozen engineering and technical accomplishments of 

the first order now being completed or undertaken; 
six in the United States and an equal number abroad. 
Heading the list is a trio of dams: one on the Dnieper 
River in Russia; a second on the River Indus in the 
Province of Sind, India; the third in Wahiawa Gulch, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The first, known as the Dnieprostroy hydroelectric 
power plant, one of the Soviet’s most ambitious projects 
and the most dramatized unit of the five-year plan, had 
its initial test on May 1. On August 1, power for actual 
use is promised. Eventually, with its 756,000 horse- 
power capacity, Dnieprostroy is to transmit annually 
2,500,000,000 kilowatt hours and serve a territory of 
70,000 square miles (an area equal to North Dakota) 
and a population about twice as large as that of the six 
New England States. It will then become the world’s 
largest electric plant until Hoover Dam is finished. 

India’s contribution is the Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur 
(see below) which, with its complete canal system, will 
irrigate 6,000,000 acres, an area a tenth greater than 
Massachusetts or a half million acres more than the 
total cultivated land in all of Egypt. Over a mile in 
length, pierced with 66 openings between which huge 
50-ton steel gates will operate to control the flow of 





the Indus, this dam is the largest of its type in the 
world. The Alexander Dam on the southerly slope of the 
Island of Kauai, T. H., has a central height of 140 feet, 
crest length of 620 feet, and a volume of 540,000 cu. 
yds. While not record-breaking in size or capacity (it 
creates a reservoir of 810,000,000 gallons), the dam is 
notable because of its advanced design and the remark- 
able use of soil mechanics in its construction. A full 
length article on this dam, by Chief Engineer Joel B. 
Cox, will appear in an early Review. 

In the matter of power, two recent British feats by 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company are note- 
worthy. First, an 80,000-kilowatt turbo-generator 
(largest in Europe) soon to go in service at the Battersea 
Station of the London Power Company. Second, the 
world’s largest radio tube, an apparatus of iron and 
steel ten feet high and 14 inches in diameter with an 
input of 500 kilowatts. Unlike the ordinary glass-bulb 
tube it is not permanently sealed and its pressure is 
kept low by the occasional operation of an oil vacuum 
pump. 

World building records include a skyscraper, a prom- 
ised dome, a grain elevator, and a stupendous structure 
for holding gas. The new Sixty Wall Tower (67 stories 
and first to have double-deck elevators) becomes the 
tallest of New York’s downtown skyscrapers, and its 
950-foot spire is topped only by the Empire State 
and Chrysler buildings. The dome on the projected 





Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


The Lloyd Barrage, a regulating and irrigation dam on the River Indus, India (see above). The main canals fed from the dam’s reservoir 
total 1,040 miles in length, while branch distributors and other connecting water courses increase the total to many thousands of miles 
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Cathedral of Christ the King 
at Liverpool is to have a 
diameter of 168 feet, exceeding 
by 18 feet that of the present 
record holder which is not, 
as most people suppose, St. 
Peter’s in Rome, but the an- 
cient tomb of Sultan Mahomet 
Adil Shah at Bijapur, Bombay, 
India. 

To the Port of Albany, New 
York, dedicated last month, is 
now accredited the world’s 
largest single-unit grain ele- 
vator with a _ capacity of 
13,000,000 bushels. This eleva- 
tor covers eight acres of ground, 
and has twice the capacity 
of all the grain elevators in 
New York Harbor. Also Syra- 
cuse, in that state, is now 
recognized as the site of the 
6,000,000 cu. ft. new Stacey- 
Kloenne piston-type dry-seal 
gas holder, largest of its design 
in the world and the first of 
this type to be completed in 
the Western Hemisphere. The 
Stacey-Kloenne waterless pis- 
ton-type gas holder was in- 
vented in Germany in 1927. 

In bridge building, two 
achievements surpass hitherto 
existing structures. The new 
five-span crossing of the Mis- 
souri River at Boonville, Mo., 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad includes a 408-foot 
lift span, weighing 1,150 tons, 
the longest lift-span yet built. 
Over railway lines passing 
through the Skoda Works 
at Plzen, Czechoslovakia, has 
been erected the world’s larg- 
est all-welded bridge. in length 
and weight (161.25 ft. and 145 
tons) it measurably exceeds 
the previous record-holder at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. (134.6 
ft. and 80 tons). 

The twelfth achievement, 
surprisingly enough, is a rail- 
road operating feature. A com- 
pletely air-conditioned long 
distance sleeping car train 
went into service in May when 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road so equipped its National 
Limited between New York 
and St. Louis. Thus, the B. & O. 
continues its series of “firsts” 
in the conditioning of various 
types of trains. 


Successive portraits of a falling drop of 
milk hitting a hard surface. See the April 
Review for a description of how these pic- 
tures are made in the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering, M. I. T.,by Assistant 


Professor Harold E. Edgerton, ’27 
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New Qualities in Terra Cotta 


TERRA COTTA which may be burned without 

shrinkage or cracking, properties unique among 
close-grained ceramic substances, has been developed 
by Professor Frederick H. Norton, ’18, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Ceramics at Technology. It is particularly well 
suited for sculpture, and after burning may be shaped 
with sculptors’ tools in much the same manner as 
marble is treated. 

The new terra cotta is excellent for casting in plaster 
molds, and because of the elimination of shrinkage it 
is possible to add new substance to the work after 
burning, and to repeat the process without danger of 
cracking. Such treatment is said to be impossible with 
any other fine-grained ceramic substance. 

This terra cotta is composed of 60 per cent. Maine 
feldspar, 30 per cent. glacial brick clay, and 10 per cent. 
ball clay. The surface has a particularly attractive 
flesh-like tint and texture, and works down to a smooth, 
satiny finish. 

In the development of the terra cotta, Professor 
Norton has produced some excellent life-sized busts of 
children. The terra cotta body may be colored with 
glazes or engobes which mature at a sufficiently low 
temperature. It has been found best to use soft pastel 
colors which are most suitable for the texture of the 
body itself. This terra cotta was developed for sculpture, 
and is not adapted for exterior architectural uses. 


Unmasking Vitamine C 


HEN vitamines were first talked about, twenty 

years or so ago, there were no entities in modern 
science which were more scholastic and medieval in 
their nature. For a vitamine in a foodstuff was the 
wholesomeness in it, the special wholesomeness which 
was not to be expressed in calories. The word was the 
name of a quality or a property, and nothing else. The 
vitamine in citrus fruits, for example, was the particular 
wholesomeness which made these fruits a preventive 
and cure for scurvy. This wholesomeness was thought 
to be a real substance; the substance was thought to 
contain nitrogen and was given a name, ending in 
amine, which indicated that composition. 

The young Norwegian chemist, Ottar Rygh, in a paper 
which was presented before the Norwegian Academy of 
Sciences in Oslo on December 4, 1931, and has now been 
published by the Fridtjof Nansen Foundation, has an- 
nounced the identification of the antiscorbutic vitamine 
of oranges. The substance contains nitrogen and is 
closely related chemically to narcotine from which it 
is produced during the ripening of the fruit. 

Experiments in which more than 15,000 oranges were 
consumed led to the conclusion that the unripe fruit 
is rich in narcotine and poor in vitamine C, while the 
ripe fruit is rich in the vitamine and poor in narcotine. 
Pure narcotine is without effect against scurvy. It 
contains two ortho-methoxy groups, and these during 
the process of the ripening of the fruit are converted to 
hydroxyl groups producing the vitamine. The syn- 
thetic vitamine has been prepared by the action of hot, 
strong hydrochloric acid on narcotine. After two hours of 
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treatment, one methoxy group was hydrolyzed, and the 
monophenol which resulted was found to have a slight 
antiscorbutic action. The ortho-diphenol, resulting 
from a treatment of six or seven days duration, was 
found to be a preventive of scurvy in guinea pigs when 
administered in doses of 0.02 milligrams a day. A drop 
of water from an eye-dropper weighs about 33 milli- 
grams or about 1650 times as much as this amount. 
One-tenth of a milligram of the vitamine per day pro- 
duced symptoms of overdosage. 

Nation-wide advertising has made us orange-juice- 
minded. Orange juice for breakfast is an American cus- 
tom; orange juice between meals is a widely prevalent 
habit and is orthodox treatment for invalids. Can it 
be that we have acquired a bad habit? Can this be all 
a tragic error and ghastly mistake? Unless the oranges 
are thoroughly ripe, the juice contains narcotine 
and narcotine is one of the alkaloids of opium. Crude 
gum opium contains about nine per cent. morphine, 
about five per cent. narcotine, and smaller amounts of 
several other alkaloids. Orange juice, even from unripe 
fruit, contains exceedingly little narcotine, yet we 
wonder whether the reformers will object that it is 
wrong in principle, for it contains at least a little, or 
may contain a little, of an insidious, habit-forming, 
horrific opiate. And so many of us are addicted to the 
orange juice habit! Ought there perhaps to be a T'wen- 
tieth Amendment? One of our medical friends expressed 
himself recently, after dinner, as believing that there 
ought to be a law about it. 





Introducing the Physical Engineer 


N THE advanced reaches of physics and chemistry, 
-L these two fundamental sciences become almost in- 
distinguishable. As they arrive at this point of virtual 
identity, we find the physicist genially maintaining 
that chemistry is really physics, and the chemist de- 
claring with equal geniality that all is chemistry. That 
the two sciences continue, however, to recognize a 
certain disparateness was demonstrated recently by a 
prominent physicist when he remarked that chemistry is 
in general a wet art while physics is a dry or electrical 
art. It is not to be presumed, we hasten to add, that this 
distinction on the part of a physicist was aimed at the 
more private and personal activities of chemists. 

The layman might feel that chemistry is a more 
practical art and he might point out, in demonstration 
of his thesis, that out of chemistry has grown one of 
the most fruitful fields of engineering — industrial 
chemistry or chemical engineering. Of course, this point 
of view will not hold water. As the Director of the 
American Institute of Physics, Dr. Henry A. Barton, 
pointed out in a recent issue of the Industrial Bulletin 
published by Arthur D. Little [’85], Inc., ““The engi- 
neering ten years ago was the technology based on 
the physical science of 1890. It developed the applica- 
tions to an extent which would have amazed Newton, 
Faraday, Coulomb, and the others responsible for 
the fundamentals. The development was all physics, 
really, but as soon as it became applied it was called 
engineering. This was harmful, because physics, once 
forgotten, was unable to attract for its further progress 


an appropriate share of the 
revenue which its own natural- 
born technology could earn.” 
The formation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics was, 
in a sense, a protest against 
this submergence of physics. 
Under the leadership of this 
organization, there is a growing 
movement to recognize ap- 
plied physics as applied phys- 
ics rather than as a form of 
engineering carrying another 
name. There is a whole new 
technology founded on the 
new physics that has been 
developed since 1895 (the “new 
era” in physics is usually dated 
from 1895, the year Professor 
Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen of 
Munich accidentally discov- 
ered x-rays) and the physi- 
cists are anxious that this 
should be recognized as physi- 
ical engineering much as chem- 
cal engineering is recognized 
as a child of pure chemistry. 
This new technology is based 
on microphotography, x-rays, 
photoelectric cells, electronic 
devices, electric waves, and 
so on. “Machines that watch 
and listen and feel; count red 
cards but not blue ones; deter- 
mine the echoes in an audi- 
torium; feel when the elevator is 
at the right level; these are 
products of the new physics. 
Very long distance communi- 
cation, sound motion pictures, 
broadcasting, and _ television 
did not arrive until the advent 
of the new technology.” 
“Perhaps the greatest po- 
tentiality [of physical engineer- 
ing] lies in the electronic sub- 
stitutes for the human senses. 
It promises to endow the indi- 
vidual operator with many 
supplementary eyes, ears, and 
hands, and thereby greatly 
extend the range of his control 
over material and machines. 
“This may be speculative, 
but it is evident that the 
industries need physicists, and 
can profit from progress in 
physics. Already the industrial 
physicist or ‘ physical engineer’ 
has secured an_ established 
place, to the great advantage 
of the corporations having 
enough vision to employ him.” 


These pictures were taken at a speed of 
480 exposures a second, or nearly 30,000 


a minute. Most of the curiously beauti- 
ful splashing shown by the pictures hap- 
pens too quickly to be seen by the 


human eye 
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At Hoover Dam. Upper portals of diversion tunnels Nos. 1 and 2 on the Nevada side of the river. Last February high water, as a result of a 
cloudburst, flooded these tunnels. Note the size of the man near the entrance of the tunnel on the right 


More Brains — Less Material 


ik WAS a wise engineer who once remarked that 
“Engineering is simply made up of two factors — 
material and brains; the better the engineering, the 
less the material.”’ It has been from this point of view 
that we have noted from time to time the progress of 
engineering as revealed in the reduction of excess 
weight. To the achievements already mentioned should 
be added the following: 

1. Ropertson Keystone-BEAM STEEL FL oor, de- 
veloped by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
coéperatively with the H. H. Robertson Company. 

This new floor slab, 24 inches wide and up to 12 feet 
5 inches in length, as built at present, is fabricated by 
preforming two steel sheets and subsequently welding 
them together in the plane above the neutral axis. 
A cross-section taken through the width of a completed 
unit shows four keystone-shaped cells, all connected 
together near the neutral axis. This design is said to 
provide maximum load-carrying efficiency of the 
metal. It is reported that the high strength factors, 
combined with the relatively low weight per square 
foot, make possible savings in building construction 
because of the decreased load-carrying requirements 
for floor slabs, columns, and foundations. The four 


ducts that constitute each unit are spaced at six-inch 
intervals and connect directly, when installed, with the 
corresponding ducts of the adjacent section of floor 
slab. This arrangement enables the utilization of this 
new floor not only as a load-carrying member, but 
also as a multiple floor-duct system for handling all 
types of electrical lines. 

2. Atuminum Cars. Under this heading is included 
rolling stock varying from a 3-cubic-foot wheelbarrow 
to a 70-ton railroad car. In December, 1931, the Alcoa 
Ore Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., put into service 
ten 70-ton hopper cars with aluminum bodies. They 
have been used for hauling coal, sulphur, and bauxite 
(the ore of aluminum), and each car weighs 38,900 
pounds, 21,200 pounds less than if built of the heavier, 
easily corrodible metals. 

For the United States Bureau of Mines fuel yard in 
Washington, six automobile dumping trucks were built 
in 1931 to haul coal, with bodies wholly of aluminum, 
except the hoisting mechanism. These bodies weigh 
1,420 pounds each, 1,900 pounds less than if made of 
steel. Nearly a ton more coal can be hauled each trip. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., a fuel dealer has an aluminum- 
body truck in which the dead weight saving is 1,460 
pounds. In a year the increased pay load is equivalent to 
30 days’ haulage in an ordinary truck. 
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Looking out of the upper portal of Hoover Dam Diversion Tunnel No. 2. As a precaution against floods both the upper and lower portals 
of all the diversion tunnels have been completely enclosed by concrete arch coffer dams 


Air Transport’s Lusty Adolescence 


MERICAN air transportation, astoundingly enough, 
has continued to grow and progress in spite of 
universally depressed economic conditions. During 1931, 
the total mileage flown on scheduled routes by American 
planes reached 47,385,987 miles — 25 per cent. more 
than the total amassed by the planes of all other coun- 
tries combined. Many less obvious but highly significant 
air transport facts are extractable from statistics 
recently become available. 

Extract 1. Of 42 independent organizations listed 
by the Department of Commerce as operators of Amer- 
ica’s 29,000 miles of domestic air routes, nine stood pre- 
eminent, flying 82 per cent. of the airplane mileage total, 
carrying 75 per cent. of the passengers, and receiving 
98 per cent. of the total air mail revenue. 

Extract 2. Of these nine, only two operated without 
mail contracts, and of these two, one, the Century Air 
Lines, was absorbed by the E. A. T. in April of this year. 

Extract 3. Mail income per mile flown remained con- 
stant at a trifle over 46¢, and accounted for approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the estimated total income. Total 
expenditure for air mail by the government increased 
from $20,000,000 to $27,000,000, in spite of reductions 
during the year of unit rates paid to many of the carriers. 





Extract 4. Average passenger fares have decreased 
50 per cent. in the last five years according to the fol- 
lowing table: 


Jan. 1, 1927... . .80.12 per passenger mile 


Jan. 1, 1928...... 0.106 * ’ . 
Jan. 1, 1929...... 0.11 . “ . 
Jan. 1, 1930... ... 0.12 “ i 3 
Jan. 1, 1931...... 0.0838 * - . 
Jan. 1, 1982...... 0.0674 ** “ i 
April 1, 1932...... 0.0629“ ‘ . 


Consequently, in spite of the fact that 1931 showed a 25 
per cent. increase in number of passengers carried, and a 
27 per cent. increase in total passenger mileage over the 
preceding year, the average income from passengers per 
airplane mile actually decreased from 26.3¢ to 18.7¢. 
Extract 5. Express on domestic routes decreased from 
two and three-fourths million pounds to three-fourths of 
a million pounds, and became an even more negligible 
factor in the air transport picture. It is very difficult 
to estimate income from this source, but it probably 
represents about three per cent. of the air mail revenue. 
Extract 6. Average mail loads continued highest on the 
transcontinental systems, total poundage on all domestic 
routes increasing 14 per cent. The average number of 
passengers per trip was 2.49 compared with 2.63 for 
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1930. The outstanding variant from this passenger figure 
was the Ludington Airlines which averaged 6.39 passen- 
gers in their ten-passenger tri-motored planes. (See The 
Technology Review for December, 1931.) The same air- 
line also accounted for 35 per cent. of the express 
poundage. 

Extract 7. Recent reports of the number of passengers 
carried during the first three months of 1932, as com- 
pared with the similar period for 1931, show a general 
increase of 30 per cent., although air mail poundage has 
fallen off five per cent. The changes for some of the air- 
lines in passenger traffic for this period are tabulated 
below: 


1931 1932 

American Airways......... 6580 11465 + 74% 
Eastern Air Transport... . . . 4945 7937 + 60% 
Ludington Lines.......... 11304 9310 — 18% 
Northwest Airways........ 1866 3283 + 76% 
Transcontinental and 

ES 8179 4214 — 48% 
United Air Lines.......... 5092 11250 +120% 


From the table presented below may be extracted other 
significant facts about American Air Transport, and in 
it may be found the basic figures for most of the items 
noted above. 


Dean of American Physical Chemists 


O perpetuate the achievements, standards, and 

ideals of Theodore William Richards, great Harvard 
scientist and Nobel Laureate in Chemistry, the North- 
eastern Section of the American Chemical Society has 
established a medal bearing his name. On May 6, the 
first presentation of this award was fittingly made to 
Arthur Amos Noyes, ’86, who established at M. I. T. 
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How the main tower of Radio City, New York, will look. 
Photographic study of a model by Walter H. Kilham, Jr. 











A Compendium of American Air Transport Statistics for 1931 
Operator Miles Passengers Passenger Express Mail Arer. No. Pas. Income Aver. Mail Total Rerenue 
Flown Carried Miles Pounds Pounds Passengers  @$.075 per Mail Income _ Per Mi. | 
Per Trip Pas. Mi. Load Per Mi. Less Express | 
American Airways..... 7,533,820 52,886 13,318,601 19,108 1,332,895 £37 133 246 593 626 | 
Century Air Lines...... 2,931,470 76,779 11,177,913 78,715 None 3.81 286 None None .286 
Eastern Air Transport.. 3,630,156 31,799 7,453,568 11,352 949,306 2.07 155 «475 544 .699 | 
Ludington Airlines. ... . 1,608,061 67,652 10,284,494 276,700 None 6.39 480 None None 480 
Northwest Airways.... 1,420,351 14,970 4,120,417 276,601 2.90 218 287 .640 .858 
Transamerican Airlines.. 1,391,457 18,078 2,906,415 19,268 177,583 2.14 .161 299 443 604 
| Transcontinental and 
Western Air........ 4,243,953 37,613 16,717,127 65,492 595,047 3.95 .296 586 .428 . 724 
United Air Lines...... 10,937,306 50,238 22,980,660 60,012 4,826,928 2.10 .158 684 . 760 .918 
| Western Air Express.... 1,455,463 3,844 1,329,461 6,441 768,284 91 068 680 813 .881 | 
| All Other Domestic | 
Routes............. 7,608,380 116,122 16,153,619 250,131 170,767 2.12 Bare .035 .194 | 
1931 TOTAL. .......... 42,755,417 469,981 106,442,375 788,059 9,097,411 2.49 187... 0.465 652 | 
|} 1980 roraL........... 31,992,634 374,935 84,015,572 2,760,207 7,985,010 ? 63 @ .10 .263 0.461 724 | 
American routes to or in Foreign Countries not included in above table and of which about 75% are operated by The Pan American Airways | 
1931 TOTAL........... 4,630,570 52,364 13,526,202 363,289 545,800 
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America’s first research laboratory of physical chemistry 
and who, as teacher both here and at the California 
Institute of Technology, has made major contributions 
to science. 

In reviewing, at the presentation exercises, the 
achievements of Professor Noyes, Professor Arthur B. 
Lamb, ’02, President-Elect of the American Chemical 
Society, noted Dr. Noyes’ great success in training men. 
“His clarity of mind, his infinite capacity for taking 
pains, his enthusiasm and his friendliness affected every 
individual in his laboratory. Noyes’ success in turning 
out future investigators was noteworthy. Permit me 
to give a partial list of the men who, among many 
others, worked with him in the research laboratory in 
the Institute; Gilbert N. Lewis [1905-1912], William C. 
Bray [1905-1912], Richard C. Tolman, ’03, Roscoe G. 
Dickinson, 715, Claude S. Hudson [1903-1904], Willis R. 
Whitney, ’90, William D. Coolidge, ’96, John Johnston 
[1907-1908], Robert B. Sosman, °04, Charles A. Kraus, 
°08, Edward W. Washburn, ’05, Frederick G. Keyes 
{now Head, Department of Chemistry, M. I. T.], 
kK. G. Falk [1909-1911], William D. Harkins [1909- 
1910], and Merle Randall, °12. 

‘This is an imposing list. Ten of the fifteen men have 
since been elected to the National Academy, and they 
constitute nearly all of the physical chemists of that 
body.” 

In concluding his paper on Professor Noyes, Pro- 
fessor Lamb said: 





Work on the foundations of Radio City proceeds by night. From a photograph 
by Walter H. Kilham, Jr. 
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‘A great investigator, Noyes was wise enough to recog- 
nize the outstanding chemical problem of his period, — 
the nature of solutions of electrolytes. He attacked this 
problem skilfully, patiently and persistently, and made 
important contributions toward its solution. He at- 
tacked a score of other, more special problems with 
equal success. 

“A great teacher, Noyes enriched every subject that 
he taught by the creation of new methods and new 
facilities of instruction, and by extensive contributions 
to the subject itself. To qualitative analysis in particular 
he made contributions of the greatest value. 

“A great leader, Noyes more than anyone else estab- 
lished the science of physical chemistry in America. 
The inspiration he drew from the great founders of his 
science in Europe and which they in turn had drawn 
from the great chemists of an earlier day, he passed on, 
undiminished, to the young men who gathered about 
him here. Fired by his enthusiasm, guided by his ideals, 
his students, in large part, have brought physical 
chemistry in America to that high state of development 
of which we are so justly proud.” 


HE Northeastern Section is one of the most active 

divisions of the American Chemical Society. The 
presentation of the Richards Medal at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences was Part I of the Sec- 
tion’s two hundred and _ sixty-first meeting. Part 
II at the Institute on the following afternoon and 
evening was a symposium on the “Selection 
and Organization. of Research Programs.” 
Chairman of the Section this year: Professor 
William P. Ryan, ’18, Head of the Institute’s 
Department of Chemical Engineering; Chair- 
man-Elect, Raymond S. Stevens, ’17, of Arthur 
D. Little [’85], Ine. 


The Second Polar Year 


HIS summer marks the beginning of the 

second International Polar Year, in which 
27 nations have joined in a correlated program 
of research with the mountain peaks and the 
valleys of the earth as laboratories for the study 
of terrestrial phenomena. 

It was in 1875 that Lieutenant Karl Wey- 
precht, an Arctic explorer, suggested that 
coérdinated study of polar phenomena would 
produce much valuable data on the weather and 
magnetic currents. He believed that instead of 
individual expeditions there should be a con- 
certed program. 

Out of Weyprecht’s belief came the first Polar 
Year in 1881 and 1882. Twelve expeditions 
participated in this program, establishing sta- 
tions in the Arctic and Antarctic and two of the 
Arctic stations were manned by American 
scientists. One was at Point Barrow, Alaska, and 
the other at Fort Conger, in Grant’s Land 
northwest of Greenland. The latter was in 
charge of General A. W. Greely, and the tragic 
deaths of two-thirds of the party was one of 
the great disasters of the Arctic. 
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A phantom flewer? An Easter Lily rendered diaphanous by x-rays. 


x-ray photograph by Mrs. Hazel Englebrecht 


As this is written, some 250 scientists are establishing 
themselves in various parts of the world for investiga- 
tions which will continue for a year. During this time, 
every station will make observations and keep accurate 
records of magnetic, electrical, atmospheric, and 
seismic phenomena. The nations coéperating in this 
vast program are: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, England, 
Esthonia, Falkland Islands, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. Leading physicists of China are establishing two 
mountain observatories in North China, while scientists 
of India are coéperating in upper-air observations 
and radio studies. 

In such well-regulated world-wide investigations lies 
the hope for new knowledge of meteorology, terrestrial 
magnetism, and seismology. From these studies are 
expected to come practical applications that may be of 
great value in the development of aeronautical trans- 
portation, communication systems, and engineering 
structures. At present, little is known of the origin or 
nature of magnetic storms, which frequently play 
havoc with wired and wireless communication, and, 
while meteorologists have made important advances 
in weather forecasting in recent years, much remains 
to be explored and explained. Crustal movements of 
the earth and land tilt are being studied. 
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As an event, International Polar Year is 
significant, not only as a manifestation of 
progress in knowledge, but as a symbol of 
that fine scientific internationalism in 
which frontiers and languages and racial 
characteristics are subordinated in the 
interests of a common scientific objective. 


The Decibel Decade 


ISTORIANS of the future may refer 
to the 1930’s as the Decibel Decade, 
the period when the general populace learned 
to speak of sound intensity in terms of 
decibels and to demand a decrease in noise, 
even if it meant rubber garbage cans. It is 
even possible that some future poet will be 
inspired to sing of 
The bels, the bels 
The tintinnabulations 
Of the decibels 


Be that as it may, the engineer has been 
responsible for this growing consciousness 
of the effects of noise, and he has likewise 
done much to render noise less objection- 
able. The work of the New York Noise 
Abatement Commission is well known; 
the acoustical treatment of interiors is 
becoming commonplace; silencers for open 
windows are on the market, and laws have 
been suggested prohibiting the production 
of unnecessary noise. Word now comes of 
the development at Columbia University 
of a new type of rivet-bolt which does away with rivet- 
ing, for certain purposes, and its dreadful noise. 

The shank portion of the rivet-bolt has a series of 
parallel ribs running lengthwise, and it has a diameter 
about one thirty-second of an inch greater than the 
hole in which it is to be placed. Bolt and nut are held 
rigidly together by self-locking screw threads. The use 
of ordinary rivets calls for a crew of at least four men 
plus heating equipment and an air compressor. Only a 
hammer and a wrench are required to fasten beams and 
girders together by the means of the new rivet-bolt. 
The guard rails of the George Washington Bridge were 
erected with rivet-bolts of less advanced design than 
these new ones developed by the School of Engineering 
at Columbia. 


Science Service 
From an 


Mining Engineers to the Fore 


IGNIFICANT is the fact that engineers now hold 

the Presidency of two major nations. In May, 
France joined the United States by elevating Albert 
Le Brun, like President Hoover, a mining engineer, to 
its Presidency. There is a plausible danger that the 
mining engineers may soon begin calling their profession 
the “mother of presidents.”” They have even indicated 
a certain maternal feeling toward Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Viscount Snowden, both of whom derived 
from the mining fields of England, although they 
were never engineers. 
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Graduation 
(| i Boston on June exercises at Symphony Hall 


in Boston on June 7 marked the graduation of 

Technology’s 65th Class. A total of 697 degrees 
were awarded which was 66 more than were awarded 
last year. Of this total, 461 were given to the Class of 
1932. The advanced degrees included 15 Doctors of 
Philosophy, 12 Doctors of Science, 204 Masters of 
Science, and five Masters of Architecture. Commissions 
in the Officers Reserve Corps were awarded to 88 men 
and nine certificates were given to men below the age 
for commissions. 

The long procession of candidates for degrees was led 
by William H. Barker, Norwich, N. Y., first marshal of 
the senior class, and Donald B. Gilman, Quincy, Presi- 
dent of the Class. Then came John Lawrence, Rutland, 
Vt., and Thomas B. Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., second 
and third marshals. The academic procession, which 
entered from the rear, included members of the Corpora- 
tion, the Class of 1882, the Faculty, and guests. This 
procession was led by Alexander Macomber, ’07, who 
long has held the position of Chief Marshal. After him 
came President Karl T. Compton escorting Sir Henry 
Thornton, the Commencement speaker. They were 
followed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 716, Vice-President of 
the Institute, and the Reverend Sidney Lovett, of the 
Mount Vernon Church, who delivered the invocation. 

Colonel S. C. Vestal, Head of the Department of 
Military Science and Tactics, escorted Brigadier General 
Alston Hamilton, Commanding General of the First 
Coast Artillery District. Professor J. R. Jack, Head of 
the Department of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering, came next with Commander H. E. Rossell, 
representing Rear Admiral L. M. Nulton of the First 
Naval District. With Professor F. S. Woods, Chairman 
of the Faculty, was Dean William Emerson of the 
School of Architecture. Mayor R. M. Russell had as his 
escort Dean of Graduate 
Students, H. M. Goodwin, 
90. Dean of Students H. E. 
Lobdell, ’17, was with Dr. 
A. W. Rowe, ’01, President- 
Elect of the Technology 
Alumni Association. 

Then followed Dr. Wil- 
liam Hovgaard and Captain 
R. P. Schlabach, ’05; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert Ar- 
thur and Professor A. L. 
Merrill, ’85, Secretary of the 
Faculty; Professor J. B. 
Babcock, 3d, 710, of the 
Department of Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering, and 
Dr. J. L. Tryon, Director of 
Admissions; Registrar J. C. 


Mackinnon, °13, and Professor R. G. Hudson, ’07, 
Chairman of the committee in charge of Commencement. 

Members of the Corporation of the Institute had as 
their marshal Walter Humphreys, ’97, Secretary of the 
Corporation. Among those in the Corporation division 
were the Honorable W. C. Forbes, A. F. Bemis, ’93, 
C. T. Main, ’76, H. J. Carlson, ’92, W. H. Bovey, 94, 
H. A. Morss, ’93, J. W. Powell, J. E. Aldred, J. J. Pelley, 
R. W. Babson, 798, Alexander Macomber, ’07, C. W. 
Rice, ’90, M. R. Scharff, ’09, F. B. Jewett, 03, W. S. 
Forbes, °93, G. L. Cabot, ’81, T. C. Desmond, ’09, 
H. E. Worcester, ’97, F. J. Chesterman, ’05, Everett 
Morss, ’85, and Redfield Proctor, 02. 

Dr. S. C. Prescott, ’94, was marshal of the 12 members 
of the Class of 1882, which as the 50-year class had a 
place of honor in the academic procession. They were 
Miss C. P. Ames, Frank Cheney, Jr., A. L. Darrow, 
George Faunce, C. A. French, F. M. Gooding, C. D. 
Jenkins, J. M. Keyes, J. F. Low, H. F. Ross, Miss R. P. 
Snow, (daughter of the late Walter B. Snow, ’82) and 
A. W. Walker. 

Members of the Faculty were led by their marshal, 
Professor G. E. Russell, ’00. Professor J. J. Eames, ’02, 
was faculty marshal of the graduates, and Dr. Goodwin 
was marshal of the recipients of the doctor’s degrees. 
Recipients of the master’s and bachelor’s degrees had 
as their marshal Professor Merrill. Professor R. H. 
Frazier, ’23, acted as marshal of the audience. 

Following the Commencement address by Sir Henry 
Thornton, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur administered the 
oath of office in the Reserve Officers Corps. Brigadier 
General Hamilton then addressed the men who were 
about to receive their commissions. Commander Rossell 
spoke briefly in connection with the award of degrees to 
men who had completed the course in naval construc- 
tion. The presentation of Reserve commissions was made 
by General Hamilton, and President Compton then 
made his address to the graduating class. 





Courtesy Boston Globe 


Corporation, Faculty, Fifty- Year Class, and Speakers seated on the platform at Symphony Hall for 
the Institute’s 65th Graduation exercises. President Compton is speaking 
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The announcement of scholastic honors and prizes 
was made by President Compton. In recognition of high 
scholastic attainment and ability in the field of research 
the following students received honorary appointments 
as Fellows of the Institute for next year: Manson 
Benedict, ’32, Lake Linden, Mich., Fellow in Physical 
Chemistry and recipient of the Henry Saltonstall 
Fellowship; F. M. Camps-Campins, °32, Trinidad, 
B. W. L., Fellow in Chemical Engineering and recipient 
of the Louis Francisco Verges Fellowship; J. B. Fisk, ’31, 
Providence, R. I., Traveling Fellow in Physics, awarded 
the Redfield Proctor Traveling Fellowship; L. C. Hicks, 
32, Denver, Colo., Fellow in Metallurgy; W. C. Kay, 
*32, Minneapolis, Minn., Fellow in Chemical Engineer- 
ing and recipient of the William Sumner Bolles Fellow- 
ship; J. A. Monier, Jr., 29, Medford, Traveling Fellow 
in Chemistry, awarded the Moore Traveling Fellowship; 
A. H. Pandya, ’32, Bhavnagar, India, Fellow in Civil 
Engineering, recipient of the Austin Research Fellow- 
ship; and E. L. Whitaker, ’32, Sharon, Traveling Fellow 
in Architecture, awarded the Sumner Sketch Prize and 
the Traveling Fellowship in Architecture. 

In recognition of scholastic excellence the following 
fellowships were awarded to students carrying on grad- 
uate work leading to the doctor’s or master’s degree: 
the Malcolm Cotton Brown Fellowship to Jacob Mill- 
man, ’32, Lawrence, of the Department of Physics; the 
du Pont Fellowships, R. B. Semple, ’32, St. Louis, Mo., 
Department of Chemical Engineering, and J. G. Trump, 
°32, Jamaica, N. Y., Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing; the James Savage Fellowship, E. R. Gilliland, ’32, 
Little Rock, Ark., Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing; the Sloan Automotive Engineering Fellowship, 
J. P. Elting, °31, Macomb, IIl., Department of Physics; 
the Susan H. Swett Fellowship, Noland Poffenberger, 
°32, Urbana, Ohio, Department of Chemistry. 

Fellowship awards in the course in Business Engineer- 
ing Administration included: the Lammot du Pont 
Fellowship, to H. P. Meissner, ’29, Woodcliff-on- 
Hudson, N. J.; the Francis Wright Fabyan Fellowship, 
H. S. Gardner, Jr., ’32, Scarsdale, N. Y.; the Charles 
Hayden Fellowship, E. M. Lester, ’28, Norwich, Conn.; 
the John Russell Macomber Fellowship, J. B. Birdsell, 
’31, South Bend, Ind.; and the Charles Augustus Stone 
Fellowship, E. M. Hawkins, Jr., ’30, Rochester, N. Y. 

In addition to these honors, many special prizes to 
members of the graduating class and to undergraduates 
were announced. Notable among these were the winners 
in the final competition for the Stratton Prizes. The 
first prize of $50 was awarded to H. M. Wagner, ’32, 
Boston, for a paper entitled “Introduction to the 
Thyratron Tube.” The second prize of $30 was won by 
B. S. Gould, ’32, Boston, for a paper on “The Bacteri- 
ophage.” Third prize of $20 went to Jacob Millman, ’32, 
Lawrence, for a paper on “The Nature of Light.” 

The Stratton prize contest was established last year 
by the late Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, Chairman of the 
Corporation of Technology, to encourage students in 
the writing and presentation of technical papers, an 
accomplishment which educators agree plays an im- 
portant part in the careers of engineers and scientists. 
The judges in the finals were G. L. Cabot, ’81, Dean 
H. E. Clifford, ’86, Graduate School of Engineering, 
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Harvard University, and H. P. Eddy, Jr., °17. The 
committee in charge of the Stratton Prizes included Dr. 
S. C. Prescott, 94, Chairman, Professor W. H. Timbie, 
and H. E. Lobdell, ’17, Dean of Students. 

Seven young women were among those who were 
awarded degrees at Technology’s graduation. 


Corporation and Staff Changes 


T THE June meeting of the Corporation on Com- 
mencement day, two new Life Members were 
added to that body. They are Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Director of the Observatory, Harvard University, and 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 95, President of General Motors. 

After this same meeting of the Corporation, changes: 
in the Faculty of the Institute were announced. 

Facutty Promotions: To the grade of Professor: 
Robert Arthur, of Military Science and Tactics; C. G. A. 
Rossby, of Meteorology; L. B. Slichter, of Geology; and 
Norbert Wiener, of Mathematics. To the grade of Asso- 
ciate Professor: Glennon Gilboy, ’25, of Soil Mechanics. 
To the grade of Assistant Professor: H. E. Edgerton, ’27,. 
of Electrical Measurements; E. G. Rudberg, of Physics; 
and B. A. Thresher, ’20, of Economics. 

Facutty ApporntMENts: Major O. J. Gatchell, 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics; 
Captain T. J. Johnston and Captain L. R. Knight, 
Assistant Professors of Military Science and Tactics; 
E. Hopf, Assistant Professor of Mathematics; and J. C. 
MacKinnon, ’13, Lecturer on Statistics. 

Facutty Resicnations: R. B. Brode, Associate 
Professor of Physics; F. J. Robinson, ’08, Associate 
Professor of Architecture; Major R. H. Somers, Associ- 
ate Professor of Military Science; A. D. Beidelman, *15, 
Assistant Professor of Naval Architecture, A. L. Russell, 
"18, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering; 
Captain S. G. Frierson, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science; S. S. Townsend, Director of Choral Music, 
General Studies; Captain C. M. Kellogg, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Military Science; H. M. Smith, Professor of 
Inorganic Chemistry. 

Four greatly beloved professors, known to thousands 
of Technology men were retired, all with the title of 
Professor Emeritus. They are: F. A. Laws, ’89, Professor 
of Electrical Measurements; A. G. Robbins, ’86, Pro- 
fessor of Topographical Engineering; R. H. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Machine Construction; J. R. Lambirth, 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. The 
following professors who have retired in past years were- 
given the title Professor Emeritus: C. F. Allen, *72, 
D. P. Bartlett, ’86, and Henry Fay. 


Council Meetings 


NNUALLY the Alumni Council devotes a meeting: 
to the hearing of reports from its various com- 
mittees and to the election of three new members to its 
Nominating Committee. The 160th Meeting of the 
Council in Walker Memorial on May 23 was devoted to- 
these purposes. The three new members elected to the 
Nominating Committee for a three-year period begin- 
ning July 1 are: Bradley Dewey, ’09, D. G. Robbins, 
07, and H. E. Lobdell, *17. 
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If memory serves us accurately, the Council heard a 
round score of committee reports and, remarkably enough, 
many of them were interesting. Some of the more notable 
statements in them can be summarized thusly: 

During the past two years 45 out of 58 local clubs have 
been visited and 28 of these have received two or more 
visits. Of the 13 clubs not visited, nine are inactive. — 
Honorary secretaries now number 70, and the plan of 
Institute representation which they are carrying out is 
working admirably.—The Association’s gross income up 
until May 1 totaled $32,823.87 or about $3,000 under 
last year. From the operation of The Technology Review 
the Association will receive about $2,000, with the result 
that the Association will end the year with a surplus of 
approximately $1,500. — 152,000 separate pieces of mail 
have been sent during the current year to former stu- 
dents. This represents an average of seven per alumnus, 
and of this number five were of an informative nature. 
— The total number of living graduates and former 
students is now 28,078 of which the Institute has good 
addresses for 20,590. The Alumni Association member- 
ship now totals 15,494 and dues payers, 6,968 or 8% 
under last year. 

Athletics continue to progress satisfactorily along 
traditional Technology lines. This year 668 men partic- 
ipated in 16 Varsity and a dozen freshman sports. 
These teams have had 259 contests and the entire 
Athletic Association has operated on a budget of $20,000 
exclusive of coaching salaries. — The four undergradu- 
ate publications suffered a year of stress with some 
deficits which fortunately are cared for by reserves 
which were built up in past years. — The Drama Shop 
has been successful, and in a measure replaces Tech 
Show. — The Musical Clubs have given good per- 
formances this year and scored notably in two free 
Sunday afternoon concerts in Walker Memorial. 

In response to a request of H. B. Shepard, ’16, retiring 
Chairman of the Committee on Assemblies, the Council 
expressed a majority opinion that (1) with the exception 
of alumnae, ladies should not be present at the Annual 
Alumni Dinner; (2) that this dinner should be formal. 

At the 159th Meeting of the Council on April 25, the 
Nominating Committee announced the results of the 
balloting on nominations for Corporation Term Mem- 
bers, Alumni Association officers, and Class Repre- 
sentatives. All of these names were the same as those on 
the ballot sent out to the Alumni in March and listed in 
The Review of that month. In addition, the Nominating 
Committee nominated and the Council accepted the 
following: For Committee on Assemblies: P. R. Ziegler, 
’00, until 1937, to succeed J. E. Burchard, 2d, ’23; Com- 
mittee on Historical Collections: H. D. Jackson, 97, until 
1937, to succeed himself; Committee on Permanent 
Funds: E. L. Moreland, ’07, until 1935, to succeed himself. 

Dr. Rowe presented, and had accepted, the following 
report of the Special Nominating Committee for Mem- 
bership on the Alumni Advisory Councils: “The fol- 
lowing nominations are presented for action by the 
Alumni Council. 

** Athletics: H. E. Worcester, ’97, to succeed himself 
for a three-year term to 1935. Eligible for reélection. 
H. S. Wilkins, ’14, to succeed A. H. Stanton, 25, for a 
term of three years to 1935. Not eligible for reélection. 
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Photo by Frank Colby, Boston Evening Transcript 
Members of the Class of 1882 who participated in the Institute’s 
Commencement exercises, and gathered at the President's House 
for the annual luncheon to the Fifty- Year Class. Seated left to 
right: Miss Rachel P. Snow (daughter of the late Walter B. Snow) 
and Miss Clara P. Ames. Standing, from left to right: George 
Faunce, Frank Cheney, Jr., Dr. Charles A. French, Alfred L. 
Darrow, Henry F. Ross, Arthur W. Walker, Fred M. Gooding, 
Charles D. Jenkins 


** Publications: J. R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Chairman, to 
succeed H. D. Peck, ’13, for a three-year term to 1935; 
eligible for reélection. F. G. Fassett, Jr., Staff, to com- 
plete the unexpired term of the late Winward Prescott, 
Faculty, for two years to 1934; eligible for reélection. 
H. D. Peck, °13, to succeed J. R. Killian, Jr., ’26, for a 
term of two years to 1934; not eligible for reélection. 
H. E. Lobdell, ’17. Term to expire in 1933 instead of 1934. 

Boat House: H. S. Ford, Bursar, to succeed himself 
for a term of three years to 1935; eligible for reélection. 
M. R. Boyer, *30, to succeed H. S. Wilkins, *14, for 
term of two years to 1934; not eligible for reélection. 

“Walker Memorial: H. B. Richmond, ’14, to succeed 
H. B. Shepard, °16, for a term of three years to 1935; 
eligible for reélection. R. F. Hibbert, ’27, to succeed 
Lawrence Allen, 07, for a term of two years to 1934; 
not eligible for reélection. 

* Musical Clubs: D. G. Robbins, ’07, to succeed him- 
self, for a term of three years to 1935; eligible for 
reélection. 

“Tn addition to the foregoing and in view of the sus- 
pension of Tech Show for an indefinite period, we 
recommend the discharge of the present Advisory 
Council on Tech Show with the thanks of the Alumni 
Council. 

“We further recommend the appointment of a 
skeleton Show Council consisting of D. L. Rhind, As- 
sistant Bursar, W. J. Hamburger, ’21, and James 
Donovan, °28, for a term of three years to 1935 in 
expectation of the resumption of this activity at some 
future date. 

“In view of the fact that the undergraduate organiza- 
tion known as the Drama Shop has been formally recog- 
nized by the Institute Committee, we recommend the 
establishment of an Advisory Council on the Drama 
Shop with the following membership: Eligible for reélec- 
tion: D. M. Fuller, Faculty, Chairman until 1935; D. L. 
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Rhind, Assistant Bursar, until 1934; and Frederick 
Bernard, °17, until 1933. Not eligible for reélection: 
W. P. Ryan, 718, until 1934, and Frederick K. Morris, 
Faculty, until 1933.” 

After the business of this meeting was concluded, 
F. H. Conant, in charge of the Institute’s Photograph 
and Photostat Service, showed a series of colored slides 
picturing the Yellowstone, Bryce Canyon, Zion Park, 
Grand Canyon, and the White Mountains. The pictures 
were remarkably faithful. Mr. Conant received an 
ovation after their showing. 

Chairman Dewey next introduced J. W. Horton, ’14, 
of the General Radio Company of Cambridge, who pre- 
sented the subject of television in a way remarkable 
for its clearness and simplicity. An article by Mr. 
Horton on this subject will appear in a forthcoming 
number of The Review. 

At the 160th Meeting of the Council 60 members and 
guests were present; at the 159th, 65. 





PANDORA WAS A CHEMIST 


(Continued from page 370) 


Coal producers who attended the Third International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal recently held in Pitts- 
burgh heard many processes described which in all 
probability they will not understand for many years to 
come. Unlike the oatmeal miller, the producer of coal 
as yet shares neither his consumers’ interests nor their 
research budgets, and the wonders of gasification and 
low-temperature carbonization fell upon apathetic 
listeners already jaded with pictures of hydrogenation 
and liquefaction which unlocked the whole province of 
organic chemistry to them. They may yet compete with 
the petroleum refiner for the motorist’s 18¢, or the corn 
and sugar industries for the privilege of plasticizing 
America, but not so long as high-grade coal can be dug 
from the ground and sold directly to a public who are 
not yet soot-conscious. It may not be good chemistry, 
but it is certainly less trouble. 


N& has metallurgy enjoyed any degree of chemical 
immunity, even though it has long depended on 
the analyst for plant control. Be he iron, steel, copper, 
or aluminum man, he never knows what day his newest 
alloy will be replaced by a better and cheaper one in 
some other plant. Among the chemist’s 92 elements, 70 
are distinguishable as metals, and the phenomenal 
effects of as little as 0.1% of some of them on the 
commoner metals has encouraged the research worker to 
try the addition of increasingly complex mixtures vary- 
ing in amount up to 20% of the resulting alloy. Chro- 
mium, nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, and 
vanadium have become factors in a geometric progres- 
sion whose sum is the list of modern ferrous alloys 
comprehended only by the initiated and a source of 
endless trouble for the others. 

The struggle between those who would protect iron 
against corrosion by plating it with chromium and those 
who prefer to add the chromium in alloy form seems to 
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be a draw for the majority of smaller articles of equip- 
ment, with the once prosperous nickel-plater and his 
associates viewing the battle with alarm, if not with 
a telescope. 

Hard upon the heels of the alloy expert presses the 
welding technologist, who, not satisfied with turning out 
arc-welded battleships and arc-welded oil line pipe, 
sets himself to weld by a variety of methods any alloy 
that is commercially important on the large scale. 
Welded chrome-nickel vessels, withstanding 250 atmos- 
pheres per square inch, are available for high-pressure 
reactions. 

Chemical engineers have even designed gold and silver 
plated vacuum evaporators and sold them to trusting 
clients who were convinced that a set of company plate 
not only improved the appearance of the plant but would 
effect economy in the long run. Indium, costing only 
ten times as much as platinum, has just been manufac- 
tured electrolytically, and of course every effort is being 
made to find a use for it. In justice it must be admitted 
that they have conceded a point on platinum, however, 
and so far have recommended the less costly tantalum 
for special corrosion resistance. But credit for this 
apparent consideration on the part of the chemical 
engineer is somewhat discounted by the discovery 
that tantalum is stronger. 

Non-ferrous metallurgical achievements of the past 
year or two are already familiar to the public. Only a 
chemical and aeronautical engineer in collusion could 
have conceived an all-metal airship. The circumstances 
attending the birth of this idea will probably never be 
known, but at any rate, having committed themselves, 
they went to some pains to prove that the feat was pos- 
sible and the result is “alclad,” an aluminum coated 
aluminum alloy. Carboloy, the cobalt-tungsten carbide 
tool metal, is revolutionizing automatic lathe produc- 
tion, and spells trouble, or success, for contemporary 
tool makers and their customers. 


HEN crude rubber reached a dollar a pound a few 

years ago, new pencils began to appear without 
erasers while consumers of the old variety tried not 
to make mistakes. One trouble led to another until 
Duprene made its début last fall as the first synthetic 
rubber to have the same molecular structure as the 
natural substance and certain superior features as well. 
It is entirely a domestic product. Although no Duprene 
tires are listed in the popular mail-order catalogs thus 
far, since crude rubber is selling for about six cents, 
the plantation owners have seen the bogy that escaped 
from the box marked “ Laboratory.” 


AAA 


It is apparent that Pandora’s curiosity has disturbed 
Epimetheus and his ilk tremendously. Unfortunately the 
opening of the box is an irreversible reaction and we are 
doomed to a permanently kinetic existence by the stings of 
successive troubles. Science says the sensation is more 
accurately described by the word “‘ progress.”” The injustice 
lies in the sufferings involuntarily shared by conservative 
bystanders to whom Pandora is a chemist — but not theirs. 
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WARM WEATHER SUITS 
More than a century ago Brooks Brothers made coats of Bombay 
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which is now made in this country — for warm weather suits. ‘They are 
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Pay for 1 Room... 
Live in 9! 


IFFERENT . . . individual . . . thoroughly of New York . . . utterly 
unlike any ‘other mode of living, the Allerton Houses offer the 
ideal combination of home and club life. 

Here are the fellowship and facilities of the finest club . . . rest and 
reading rooms, gymnasium, game rooms, solarium, tea dances . 
and at rates adjusted to present day, common sense standards. You 
share all these privileges — pay only for your room! 

The locations were selected Co extreme care for convenience, 
accessibility and desirability. You live in the restricted East Side dis- 
trict, where you can stroll in comfort to midtown business and social 
activities. 

If you desire to maintain a high standard of living, without main- 
taining high expenses, find out today what the Allertons have for you. 

Inspect the Allertons. Note their advantages. Discover for yourself 
the economy and desirability of Allerton living. 


Rates $10 to $22 Weekly 


Special Week-end Rate Friday Night to Monday Morning $2.00 
per day, including Room and Breakfast. To secure this Special 
‘eek-end Rate — bring this 


GEORGE A. RICHARDS, Managing Director 


ALLERTON 


vertisement with you. 








FOR MEN 
38th ST. & MADISON _AVE 


Fraternity Clubs Building CAledonia 5-3700 


143 EAST 39th STREET 
East of Lexington Ave. AShland 4-0460 


302 WEST 22nd STREET 
Chelsea 3-6454 
Meals — American and European Plan 
Luncheon, 65c¢ and 75c; Dinner, $1.00 


FOR WOMEN 
130 EAST 57th STREET 
at Lexington Ave. 
Rates — $12 to $22 
Luncheon, 50c; Dinner, 75¢ and $1.00 


CLUB 
RESIDENCES 


PLaza 3-8841 
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cA ‘Resort Hotel in the (ity 
For the vacationist en route to the country, or 
the summer bachelor whose business necessitates 
his presence in the city during the hot summer 
months, the Hotel Sheraton is ideally located, 
convenient to Boston's centers of interest, yet 
because of its unique position directly on the 
Charles River Front away from the hot congested 


districts, it offers cool comfortable rest ordinarily 
available only in secluded resort hotels. 


HOTEL SHERATON 


Ninety-one Bay State Road, Boston 
Geo. R. Sanford, Manager 


~% WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES }~ 
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Year for Any Type of Technology 
Alumni Gathering 


CLASS DINNERS GIVEN SPECIAL 


ATTENTION 


The recreational facilities can be made 


available if desired 


Menus submitted upon request 


Address 


A.W. Bridges, Walker Memorial, M.I.T., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE COSMIC RAY 
(Continued from page 367) 


produced were then studied. If the ionizing particle 
carried an electric charge, then by its motion it would 
constitute a current and hence be acted on by a force, 
because of the presence of the magnetic field. The tracks 
would then be bent into arcs of circles. The experiment 
was tried and the tracks showed no bending! Again a 
paradox! A ray produced a trail, which by all previous 
experience could come only from a charged particle, yet 
since the trail was not bent the particle could not be 
charged! * 

There are two ways out of this difficulty. Perhaps the 
preferred one is to choose the possibility that the particle 
is charged, yet has a velocity so great that its bending 
is too small to be detected. Such a particle could only 
result from an atomic change involving a billion volts 
or more. Many physicists sought a process which could 
release an electron or proton with such enormous energy. 
None is known in the laboratory. Possible annihila- 
tions or rejuvenations of matter were pondered. None 
has been found, which exactly fitted the case, partly 
because the exact amount of energy involved is not 
known. 

A second possibility lay in the invention of a new 
particle. Messrs. Langer and Rosen of the Institute staff 
were among the first to suggest such a possibility. They 
pointed out that the observed unbent trails could be 
produced by particles which were electrically neutral or 
uncharged, yet constituted definite entities, different 
from either the ponderable or imponderable type of 
known ray. The idea of such a neutral particle, or neu- 
tron, was not entirely new at that time. A very plausible 
model for such a particle was suggested by our own Vice- 
president Bush several years ago, and its existence has 
not to date been disproved. On the contrary within 
recent weeks Chadwick of the Cavendish Laboratory 
reports evidence for the existence of such a particle, 
produced under semi-controlled conditions in the 
laboratory by means of radioactive processes. The neu- 
tron may be the solution to many of the problems 
confronting us at present in the field of cosmic rays. 

The source of cosmic radiation has been a fertile field 
for speculation. Attempts have been made to discover a 
variation in intensity correlated with the position in the: 
sky of the milky way or the sun. The earlier of these 
merely showed that the radiation was constant within 
a rather large experimental error. However, some of 
the most recent and precise (Concluded on page 390) 


*Since the preparation of this article Dr. Carl Anderson of the 
California Institute of Technology has reported photographs of ray 
tracks in a magnetic field more powerful than any previously used for 
this purpose. According to Professor Millikan the tracks show curva- 
tures which indicate that some of the particles which produce the 
tracks are charged negatively and some positively, and that they 
possess energies of various values, those of the most powerful approach-- 
ing a billion volts. He interprets these results as collisions between 
photons (electromagnetic wave pulses) and atomic nuclei, in which 
the nuclei suffer partial disintegration, the flying positive and 
negative particles observed being the fragments of the disintegrated 
nuclei. If this is true, then it constitutes a process heretofore unob- 
served, and accounts for the lack of success in interpreting the 
absorption measurements on the assumption of collisions betweem 
photons and electrons. 
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INE precision tool equipment plays a leading 

part in making possible fast production of qual- 
ity work, in reducing spoilage, in assuring ac- 
curacy in component parts and in speeding up 
assembly. 


Fine precision tool equipment means Brown & 
Sharpe Equipment. For nearly a century Brown 
& Sharpe Tools have maintained their reputation 
for accuracy, long life, reliability and conven- 
— Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE COSMIC RAY 


(Concluded from page 388) 


measurements indicate that the sun may contribute 
something like one per cent of the total. Jeans points 
out that we might well look for the source in time. 
The penetrating power of this radiation is so great 
that if it had started at the beginning of the uni- 
verse, using the least conservative estimate of its age, 
nearly all of the radiation would still be circulating 
through space. The recent reversal of opinion by Ein- 
stein and De Sitter on the existence of curvature in 
space might, however, alter Jeans’ conclusion. 


HE most extensive project at present under way in 

the study of cosmic radiation is the world-wide sur- 
vey being conducted by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and directed by Professor A. H. Compton 
of the University of Chicago. This survey includes 
measurements of intensity over considerable periods of 
time at twenty odd stations distributed over six con- 
tinents and in all zones but the Antarctic. Professor 
Compton is making measurements successively in Hawaii, 


‘Australia, New Zealand (near the south magnetic pole), 


Peru, Canal Zone, Mexico and Northern Canada (near 
the north magnetic pole). The Asiatic Survey is being 
conducted by Professor J. M. Benade of Lahore, who 
will visit Ceylon, Java, and Northern India. Professor 
S. M. Naude of the University of Cape Town is conduct- 
ing the survey in South Africa. Dr. E. O. Wollan of the 
University of Chicago will visit Spitzbergen and several 
European points. The tragic outcome in early May of 
the Allen Carpe expedition up Mt. McKinley casts a 
shadow on these subsequent expeditions, but they are 
being carried through. In fact, the writer expects to 
take up the Mt. McKinley work. 

Technology also participates in this survey. The writer, 
with the codperation of Dr. J. L. Dunham of Harvard, 
will conduct an expedition to Alaska, California, and 
Colorado. Visiting Professor R. B. Brode, of the Physics 
Department, will aid us in our mountain measurements 
in California, while Professor J. C. Stearns of the Uni- 
versity of Denver will help us in Colorado. Professor 
M. S. Vallarta, ’21, also of our Physics Department, is 
arranging to aid the Compton party in Mexico. 

The apparatus used will be of the conductivity meas- 
uring type and of a new design developed during the 
past two years at the University of Chicago. The iso- 
lated volume of gas will be argon in a steel sphere under 
about thirty atmospheres pressure. There will be lead 
shields to screen out the effect of radioactive radiations, 
and the measuring device will be a Lindemann electrom- 
eter, which is very sensitive and at the same time 
portable. Seven identical sets of apparatus have been 
made in the shops of the University of Chicago, and 
each will be calibrated in terms of a single radium 
standurd. 

Measurements will be made continuously for many 
days and nights at each station. The mass of data thus 
collected with these exceptionally sensitive instruments 
will show first whether there is a diurnal variation even 
though it be minute. Further, since observations will be 
made at high altitudes, there may appear variations high 
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in the atmosphere which would not be evident near sea 
level. Such a result might indicate a less penetrating 
component from the sun. 

For the first time in the survey, because of the use of 
identical calibrated instruments, it will be possible to 
compare directly intensities at many points. Previous 
measurements with diverse types of instruments have 
led to various and confusing values. 

In addition to the conductivity measuring apparatus 
we are taking to Colorado the first portable double 
counting tube apparatus. This has been developed to a 
form which can be carried by one man, and it is hoped to 
set it up high in the Rocky Mountains, and again meas- 
ure the absorption coefficient of the particles which 
actuate the counting tube. The results found by taking 
the apparatus above half of the absorbing layer of 
atmosphere may be quite different from those obtained 
at sea level. 

This extensive survey should show definitely whether 
the phenomenon of cosmic radiation is associated with 
terrestrial locality. At the same time there will of course 
be evidence regarding variation with magnetic latitude. 
If the initial rays which enter the earth’s atmosphere 
consist of electrically charged particles, their paths 
should be deflected toward the magnetic poles. The 
magnetic field of the earth is indeed weak but its extent 
of thousands of miles into space is sufficient definitely to 
concentrate flying charged particles toward the magnetic 
poles. Hence, evidence for or against a concentration 
near the poles will be sought; and from this evidence it 
may be possible to draw conclusions concerning the 
nature of the original rays. 


THE SCIENCE OF WORK 


(Continued from page 374 


this reduction totaled $300,670. But this is not an 
article on economics. Results measurable in dollars and 
cents are incidental to work whose main objectives lie 
elsewhere. 

What have been the benefits to the men themselves, 
as well as to the car riders, pedestrians, and auto- 
mobilists in the metropolitan area which they serve? 
To sum up the answer in a word, since the beginning 
of this undertaking five and a half years ago, collision 
accidents have now been reduced 47%. And remember 
that these results have been achieved not by discharging 
or transferring the men who were accident-prone. For 
fewer men have been discharged, disqualified, or trans- 
ferred since this work began than in previous years. 





HAVE stressed the value of measurement, measure- 

ment of human accomplishment, of the progress of 
learning, of susceptibility to accidents, of human feelings, 
attitudes, and personality as well as of capacity and 
skill. The actual measurements cited are relatively 
crude, rough approximations to the facts. A science of 
work cannot be content merely with the data which 
can be picked up casually, from inspection of produc- 
tion records and personnel files; for these are not entirely 
reliable as primary data. There are needed more precise 
units, more accurate scales, with which to measure 
individual traits and to detect subtle changes in various 
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aspects of human nature. But industrial management 
could make more use of the crude mental yardsticks 
already at hand, instead of trusting so largely to personal 
impression and unaided common sense to solve its 
human problems. Here and there, a manager is going 
one step farther toward the goal of science, and is 
appropriating from the psychological laboratory some 
of the tools of research which have proved useful. These 
tools include not only more precise instruments for 
measuring behavior, but also certain statistical methods 
of treating the data, and, most important of all, the 
crucial method of all natural science — the method of 
controlled experiment. 

I should like, if there were space, to tell the fascinating 
story of the experiments of Professor Dugald C. 
Jackson and his associates at M. I. T., in studying the 
effects of varying degrees of illumination on factory 
output, and the experiments in the Hawthorne Works 
of the Western Electric Company which grew out of 
them, in which Dr. Clair E. Turner, ’17, of M. I. T. and 
Professor Elton Mayo of Harvard have had so vital a 
share. Here the method of controlled experiment has 
been employed, in finding the relation between in- 
dividual variations of output and morale, and such other 
variables as method of wage payment, length of working 
day and working week, length and distribution of rest 
pauses, nutrition, sleep, home and family circumstances, 
and, by far the most potent of all, character of super- 
vision. The benefits to the employees as well as to the 
industry have already been enormous.’ 

In a modern laboratory of psychology are tachisto- 
scopes, ergographs, chronoscopes, string-galvanometers, 
photographic recorders, micro-motion picture cameras, 
projectoscopes, tone variators, color mixers, pneumo- 
graphs, sphygmomanometers; an array of curious 
apparatus, every piece of which has one of two functions. 
It is used in recording precisely what a person does when 
he is placed in a given situation and a known amount of 
a certain stimulus is applied; or else it is used to control 
and supply the stimulus at the will of the experimenter. 
If we were permitted to peek into the reaction room and 
the control room, we might see in progress an experiment 
in habit formation in which the effects of certain inter- 
ferences are being measured. Perhaps a bright ambi- 
dextrous boy of eight who strangely enough has not 
been able to learn to read, is having his eye-movements 
photographed and his eye dominance ascertained, as a 
step in discovering the relationship between perceptual 
habits, right-handedness, and right-eyedness. You will 
be glad to know that when the experiment is ended 
and the diagnosis is complete, the lad can be started on 
a new program of learning and in a few months will 
catch up with the other boys of his age. When industry 
considers it worth while to undertake such thorough 
studies of individual ineptitude or specific disabilities 
for learning fundamental factory skills, there will be less 
spoiled work, less unproductive time spent in training, 
much less unhappiness and chagrin on the part of 
employees now branded as useless failures. 

Elsewhere in the psychological laboratory experiments 
are in progress designed to uncover basic laws of re- 
membering and forgetting, or of emotional behavior, or of 
voluntary action. On my last visit (Continued on page 392) 
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to Clark University, I saw an astonishing demonstration 
of how voluntary control may be acquired. Hudgins, one 
of Professor Hunter’s assistants, following a procedure 
similar to that used by the eminent Russian, Ivan Pav- 
lov, in measuring and conditioning the salivary reflex of 
the dog, has conditioned the pupillary reflex of the 
human eye, first to the sound of a buzzer, later to the 
sound of the command, “Contract,” and so, to the idea 
conveyed by that word, until at last the person can 
contract or expand the pupil of his eye at will. The im- 
plications of this discovery for both psychological theory 
and industrial education are of highest importance. 

The wonderful thing about Pavlov’s method is not 
that it revealed that the salivary glands of a dog can be 
trained or conditioned so that they will respond to the 
sound of a bell or to a particular color, as well as to 
the sight and smell of food. His contribution consisted 
in the discovery that he could study the basic laws of 
such secondary conditioning by measuring the amount 
of saliva, by measuring the changes in its rate of flow, 
and its alkalinity. Among the many laws he discovered 
in this way is one which unfortunately is often violated 
in the course of industrial training: If a new so-called 
“indifferent ”’ stimulus is to replace an original stimulus 
and to become effectively associated with the natural 
response to that stimulus, it must be applied before or 
with the original stimulus — not afterwards. 

Pavlov has used the method of the salivary reflex 
to find out how well a dog can discriminate between 
two similar colors or two tones nearly alike in pitch. 
The dog is first trained to respond to one sound, and 
not to respond to another somewhat similar sound. Then 
the difference between the two stimuli is gradually 
made less and less. In this way it is shown that the 
dog can discriminate correctly between sounds which 
are almost alike. But sometimes when this discrimina- 
tion has been brought to an excessively fine point, the 
dog has gotten excited, “blown up,” gone into a 
“‘neurosis.”” Men in factories — and in colleges, too — 
are like that. They sometimes get irritable and may even 
break down or go insane when they are persistently ex- 
pected to do fine work which is just beyond the limit of 
their capacity. Boredom is not the only problem of this 
industrial era. 

Before leaving the psychological laboratory, take a 
glance at two more rooms. One is the statistical room, 
with nothing in it but work tables, statistical manuals, 
and probably an adding machine, a computing machine, 
and a Hollerith tabulating machine, since such aids 
are a great help in computing all the coefficients of 
correlation and the indexes of reliability, validity, and 
dependability of the data with which the psychologist 
is concerned. 

In an adjoining room are shelves full of printed 
blanks and forms; for some of the situations the psy- 
chologist wishes to present to the persons whose abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, and traits of personality he is 
studying, are sufficiently controlled merely by handing 
him one of these examination blanks; and the only 
apparatus necessary forrecording (Continued on page 393) 
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THE SCIENCE OF WORK 
(Continued from page 392) 


his reactions is a lead-pencil. One of the psychologists who 
has discovered important laws of mind with means like 
these is L. L. Thurstone. Thurstone is a graduate of the 
Cornell College of Engineering. He was teaching mechan- 
ical drafting when he awoke to an interest in psychology. 
He carried with him into his graduate work and his 
subsequent research the ideals of scientific precision and 
the techniques of statistical evaluation which his engi- 
neering training had supplied. It was Thurstone who 
first formulated the equation of the learning curve. He 
has studied the nature of intelligence and made im- 
provements in the techniques of measuring the scholastic 
aptitude of students applying for college entrance. 
More recently, he has adapted the laws of psycho- 
physics to the measurement of attitudes. He has con- 
structed, for example, a good scale for measuring atti- 
tudes toward prohibition. Last fall Thurstone made a 
discovery regarding the nature of vocational interests. 
Some of you have seen Strong’s test of vocational 
interests. It is a blank on which you express your liking 
or disliking for each of 420 kinds of activities and situa- 
tions. Using this blank, Strong has ascertained the voca- 
tional interest pattern of thousands of practicing engi- 
neers, lawyers, physicians, and men engaged in other 
professions.’ He turned over to Thurstone the inter- 
correlations between the interests of the men in 18 
different professions. Thurstone brought to bear his 
mathematical ingenuity, and found that all these inter- 
relationships can be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of only four independent variables. No one knows yet 
precisely what these four variables really are. When you 
compare the occupations in which Variable A is promi- 
nent with those in which it is absent or weak, it looks 
very much as though this must be interest in people. The 
other three variables are, perhaps, interest in mecha- 
nisms, interest in language, concepts or ideas, and inter- 
est in business or money values. This, I believe, is a 
discovery which will some day have a practical applica- 
tion in helping young men to find themselves in relation 
to the different kinds of occupations and careers which 
they may be considering. Without waiting for Thurstone 
to finish his studies, you may find it worth while to ask 
yourself now how closely your own fundamental in- 
terests in dealing with people, with ideas, with mecha- 
nisms, and with money values compare with the relative 
strength of these interests in the make-up of successful 
men now engaged in the lines of work toward which 
you are aiming. 


UR brief reconnaissance in the field of industrial 

psychology is ended. We have skirted along the mar- 
gin of territory as yet almost unexplored. Some of those 
who have heretofore prospected in these regions have 
already struck pay dirt. The means and instruments 
for digging out the treasure and refining it are at hand. 
We have our ideals of measurement, and the techniques 
for finding out how the variables measured are related 
to each other. Some of the ore does not even need to be 
dug out, because it has already been mined by time- 
study men, and wage clerks. (Concluded on page 394) 
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Many of you may be supervisors, foremen, or super- 
intendents, face to face with practical problems in human 
engineering. If you are, don’t overlook these data about 
individual differences among workers. Remember your 
ideals and techniques of scientific method. As engineers 
you deal with machines, materials, money, and men. 
In the past, too many engineers have made the mistake 
of utilizing science only when dealing with machines or 
materials or money. Men, too, can be measured. 

Not many of you will ever turn to industrial psy- 
chology as a career, or follow the trail from the engineer- 
ing school to the psychological laboratory, as Thurstone, 
Boring, and other students of behavior have done. 
But who shall say? Possibly you may some day be fired 
with the determination to be an explorer, an inventor, 
a discoverer in industrial psychology —a Faraday, 
a Pasteur, or a Michelson, of the human mind. 


1? Kornhauser, Arthur W.: “Individual Efficiency Records."’ Person- 
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High Achievement on the Track 


Breaking records set by former stars 
as far back as the year 1903, and win- 
ning three New England > 
the Institute track team recently brought 
to a close one of the most successful 
seasons in history by placing fourth out 
of a field of 19 in the annual New Eng- 
lands held at Brown University in 
Providence. The closing of the season did 
not mean the end for two members of this 
great team coached by Oscar Hedlund, 
however, for Richard Bell’34 of St. Louis, 
one of the nation’s leading dash men, and 
John E. Kearns’34 of Brookville, Mass., 
by many experts considered to be among 
the leading milers in the land, have been 
chosen to represent Technology in the 
I.C.A.A.A.A. Games at Berkeley, Calif. 

It was these two men who brought the 
New England titles to the Institute, and 
who added many a point in the Engineers’ 
favor during the year. During the spring 
season on the cinder track, Kearns, a 133- 
pound lad, chalked up one of the best 
records ever attained by an Institute 
athlete and went through the season 
without defeat, winning over the leading 
two milers in the East. His outstanding 
maar a was that of May 7 at the 

rvard Stadium when, in the Greater 
Boston Intercollegiates, he ran the two 
mile event in 9:28.3. This time was not 
only good enough for first place, but also 
bettered the present New England record, 
set a new Technology record, bettering 
one which had min for a period of 17 
years, and was the second fastest time for 
this distance in the entire country for the 
year. Kearns later won the New England 
title in the two mile event at Brown, set- 
ting a new Brown Field record. He has 
also lowered the interclass marks in both 
the mile and the two-mile. 

Bell's work in the dashes is equally out- 
standing. The St. Louis boy, who has just 
completed his sophomore year, during his 
short span has set eight new Tech records 
and is now the New England champion in 
both the 100- and the 40-yard indoor 
event. 

Last winter on the boards he met and 
defeated many of the country’s best run- 
ners. He placed first in the University 
Club Games at the Boston Garden and at 
the Providence Olympic Meet, third in 
the B.A.A. Games, and second in the 
1.C.A.A.A.A at Madison Square Garden. 
Many were of the opinion that he had 
shaded Weinstein of New York Univer- 
sity in the 1.C.A.A.A.A. 70-yard dash. It 
was in the Boston Athletic Association 
meet that he ran the 40 in 4% seconds to 
become New England title holder. 

Starting the spring season, this lad, 
who also holds the Institute records in 
the 45, 50, and 60-yard dashes, made a 


determined bid to better the times in the 
100 and 220. The 220 mark, set by Carl W. 
Gram '09 in 1909, was first to go when 
Bell went the distance in 214 seconds in 
the Greater Boston Intercollegiate meet 
at Harvard. In this meet he also won the 
100-yard dash. 

Bell then set out to beat the age-old 
record of Ralph S. Franklin’03, who ran 
the 100 in 10% seconds back in 1903. At 
last he did it, when at Brown his time in 
one of the trial heats was announced as 
being 10 seconds flat. He later won the 
final in this race and with it the New Eng- 
land title and the Major Briggs Trophy. 


Summer Textile Courses 


Special courses based on the most ad- 
vanced knowledge in textile microscopy 
and technical analysis will be offered in 
the Textile Laboratory of the Institute 
this summer. The work has been arranged 
to meet the requirements of advanced 
students, textile executives, and research 
directors, and provisions have also been 
made for experimental research in the 
composition and properties of textiles. 
The courses will be given from July 27 to 
September 7, under the direction of As- 
sistant Professor Edward R. Schwarz‘23. 

The unique optical equipment of the 
laboratory, said to be the finest available, 
will be used in the course in textile 
microscopy, and apparatus and methods 
for physical testing of textiles will be 
studied in the course on textile technical 
analysis. Students may also supplement 
these courses with laboratory experi- 
ments. 


Methods of Admission to 
Technology 


An alternative method of admission 
to the Institute for students from ac- 
credited preparatory and high schools 
was announced on May 10. These changes 
include admission without examination 
of students who have been in the upper 
fifth of their class for the last two years of 
school, and acceptance of the New York 
State Regents examinations with high 
standing. 

In announcing this alternative method 
of admission, Professor James L. Tryon, 
Director of Admissions, said: ‘“The In- 
stitute has always maintained that the 
thorough training in English, history, 
languages, mathematics, and science 
given in the better class of high and 
preparatory schools is the best prepara- 
tion for its courses. A recent study of the 
records obtained in the Institute by men 
trained in such schools shows that the 
majority of those who rank in the upper 
fifth of their classes have done exceedingly 
well in their studies at Technology. 


(1) 


“In order to give recognition to such 
systematic and thorough preparation, 
Technology will try the experiment of 
admitting without examinations those 
applicants who submit satisfactory evi- 
dence of having completed their funda- 
mental training with high standing. 
Beginning in September 1933, the In- 
stitute will admit a limited number of 
students without examinations. A small 
trial group will be admitted by this 
method next September. 

‘The Institute desires to encourage 
those students whose qualities of char- 
acter and intellect indicate their adapt- 
ability to an academic environment and 
who show promise of development into 
useful and forceful citizens.”’ 

In addition to maintaining a standing 
within the upper fifth of his class for the 
last two years of his preparatory work, 
the student seeking admission without 
examinations must have completed the 
program of subjects required by the In- 
stitute. It will also necessary to 
present letters of recommendation from 
the principal and from two persons who 
are not relatives vouching for his personal 
qualifications and gi 

In accepting the New York State 
Regents examinations, the Institute will 
ee a record of 80 per cent. Tech- 
nology will continue to admit students, 
as in the past, by its own examinations, 
which are held in September, or by the 
College Entrance Examination Board ex- 
aminations, held in June. 


Aldred Lecture 


The scientific extraction of rare metals 
from their ores was described by Fred- 
erick M. Becket, President of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York City, in the sea- 
son’s final Aldred lecture at the Institute 
on May 6. He + sa on the development 
of the ferro-alloy industry, a field in 
which he is internationally distinguished. 


Awarded the Levy Medal 


Dr. Wayne B. Nottingham, Assistant 
Professor of Physics at Technology, was 
awarded the Levy gold medal of the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on 
May 18. Dr. Nottingham is noted for 
distinguished contributions in various 
fields of physical research. 

The paper which won for him the Le 
award was based on a study of small grid- 
controlled hot-cathode mercury arcs or 
thryatrons, in which the flow of enormous 
electric currents is controlled by devices 
of extremely low power, in some cases of 
the order of a millionth of a watt. Pre- 
viously Dr. Nottingham has conducted 
notable studies in electron emission, 
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photo-electric phenomena, and properties 
of metallic surfaces. He joined the staff 
of Technology in 1931. 


Recognition by Election 


Election of Dr. John C. Slater, Head of 
the Department of Physics at the In- 
stitute, to the National Academy of 
Sciences was announced in Washington 
on April 27. Membership in the Academy 
is considered one of the highest scientific 
distinctions in the country. 

Four other members of the Technology 
staff who have been similarly honored in 
the past are President Compton, Professor 
Waldemar Lindgren, Head of the De- 

rtment of Geology, Professor William 

ovgaard, Department of Naval Archi- 
tecture and Marine Engineering, and 
Professor Frederick G. Keyes, Head of the 
Department of Chemistry. 

Dr. Slater joined the Faculty of the 
Institute as head of the Department of 
Physics in 1930. He is noted for his re- 
search in theoretical physics. 


Industrial Visitors 


The es product of the Institute 
is men, Vice-President Vannevar Bush ‘16, 
told manufacturers and business men who 
participated in the New England Council 
tour of Technology laboratories on May 
3. In the absence of President Compton, 
Dr. Bush extended an official greeting to 
the group, in which he briefly set forth 
the Institute's policies in relation to 
industry. 

‘The Institute has played a real part in 
the development of this country, and 
particularly of New England,"’ declared 
Dr. Bush. It stands ready to play a greater 
part, he said, by making available to 
industry its facilities so far as they can be 
applied, beyond their — use as an 
adjunct to teaching, toward the advance- 
ment of commercial technique and the 
solution of industrial problems. 

‘The best and most complete use of the 
Institute plant is secured when it is 
utilized for teaching purposes, for ey 
research, and for service to industry,” 
Dr. Bush stated. 

“Various important industries have 
contributed in the past and are contribut- 
ing substantially at present, toward our 
special costs in furnishing them with 
trained men in special fields, or in carry- 
ing on investigations in which they are 
interested. It would be entirely reasonable 
if industry were to contribute a larger 
ie rtion of the costs of operating 

echnology.”’ 

The inspection of Institute laboratories 
took place in conjunction with a confer- 
ence arranged by the New England 
Council to discuss the importance of 
research and the development of new 
products as a means of increasing sales, 
employment, and earnings in 1932. 


Honor Students 


A group of 14 students in their second 
ios in the Department of Electrical 


ngineering at the Institute have been 


selected for the honors group of their 
class and will follow a special program of 
study during their junior and senior years. 
The selection was made on a basis of 
scholastic attainment, self-reliance, and 
initiative, the honors group plan having 
as its objective the encouragement of 
independent study. 

The students chosen are Henry B. 
Backenstoss, Washington, D. C.; Gordon 
K. Burns, Maplewood, N. J.; Lawrence 
C. Ebel, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Arthur 
B. Fox, Fresno, Calif.; Walter R. Hede- 
man, Baltimore, Md.; Loren H. Hutchins, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Norman B. Krim, 
N. Y. C.; Arthur Miller, Chelsea, Mass.; 
Francis J. Safford, West Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Graves H. Snyder, Lewisburg, W. 
Va.; Chester A. Tudb , Newton High- 
lands, Mass.; Warren A. Wilber, Albany, 
N. Y.; Glen P. Woodbury, Wenham, 
Mass.; and C. A. Zelaites, Lincoln, N. H. 


President Compton 


In addition to his many activities at the 
Institute, President Compton found time 
during the past two months to travel 
extensively and deliver numerous ad- 
dresses before Alumni groups, Commence- 
ment gatherings, and various distin- 
quiteal scientific and technical societies. 

In an address before the Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences in Phila- 
delphia on April 16, Dr. Compton dis- 
cussed *‘Long-range Budgeting of Public 
Capital Expenditures.’’ A few days later 
he spoke at a dinner of the Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, and on April 22 
addressed the Virginia Academy of Arts 
and Sciences on the development of the 
research laboratory. 

In Washington the next day Dr. Comp- 
ton attended a meeting of the National 
Research Fellowship Board, and remained 
in that city during the following week for 
the conventions of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the American Physical 
Society. 

He was guest speaker at a meeting on 
May 2 of the Graduate Scientific Club of 
the University of Virginia, and two days 
later addressed members of the United 
States Institute for Textile Research at a 
luncheon-reception held in honor of the 
Honorable Francis P. Garvan, President 
of the organization. , 

A subsequent series of speaking engage- 
ments in = sack caret sohebabeoinee 
before the Worcester Engineering Society 
on May 12, the Engineering Society of 
Western Massachusetts at Springfield on 
May 17, and on May 20 the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Swampscott, where he discussed 
“Science and Culture.’’ Members of the 
Maine Association of ineers heard 
him speak on May 21 on ‘The Engineer- 
ing Outlook."’ Shortly after he accepted 
an invitation to address the Technology 
alumni of Worcester. 

President yes np was Commence- 
ment speaker at the graduation exercises 
of Clarkson College, Potsdam, N. Y., on 
May 30, and on June 13 at Boston Uni- 
versity, where his subject was *‘Plan or 
Perish.’ 
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As this issue goes in the mails Dr. 
Compton is on his way to Corvallis, 
Wash., where he will address the 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education on 


June 29. His return itinerary probably 


will include several visits to Technology 
alumni clubs in various centers. 


Musical Clubs Election 


Elections to the new Managing Board 
of the Technology Combined Musical 
Clubs include John Streng’33, Louisville, 
Ky., chosen General Manager for the 
coming year, and Omar H. Somers’33, 
who will fill the newly created position of 
Concert Manager. 


Fellowships 


Six of the 20 research fellowships re- 
cently awarded by the Textile Foundation 
were given to men connected with the 
Institute. They are John B. Calkin, 
Cambridge; Bernard S$. Gould '32, Boston; 
G. Gordon Osborne, Cambridge; Orrin 
W. Pineo’29, Milo, Me.; Bryce Prindle 
31, Barrington, R. I.; and R. L. Stein- 
berger, Westwood, Mass. 


New Methods and Products 


‘‘American industries never needed the 
medicament of studied scientific investi- 
gation of methods and products more 
than they do now,”’ Professor Dugald C. 
Jackson, Head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, declared in a 
discussion of the distinguished work of 
the Engineers’ Academy of Science of 
Sweden on April 14. Dr. Jackson spoke 
before members of the Division of En- 
gineering and Industrial Research of the 
National Research Council in New York 
City. 

Not only must the nation wring its 
salvation out of its own present environ- 
ment, he said, but investigation and edu- 
cation must be undertaken now to avoid 
such economic upheavals in the future. 

‘We must put our shoulder to the wheel 
of our own cart,’’ Professor Jackson 
warned. ‘‘Our agricultural follies require 
attention; our industrial methods need 
modification and our industrial products 
given a character which will enable them 
to be sold without the application of 
artificial draft. Our public expenditures 
require pruning; individual thrift needs a 
new acceptance as good practice. The 
second of these factors, namely, — 
tion methods and character of products, is 
in the range of industrial research; and 
American industries never needed the 
medicament of studied scientific investi- 
gation of methods and products more 
than they do now.”’ 


Prize Award 


Parry H. Moon’27, Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, was recently 
awarded a prize by the Northeastern Dis- 
trict of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers for the best technical 
paper presented during the year. Pro- 
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fessor Moon's contribution was entitled 


‘Theory of Thermal Breakdown of Solid 


Dielectrics.”’ 


Honorary Membership 


John B. Babcock 3rd°10, Professor of 
Railway Engineering, was elected in 
April to honorary membership in Chi 
Epsilon, national honorary civil en- 
gineering fraternity. He is one of four 
such members in the United States, 
one of whom is Professor Charles B. 
Breed 97. 

Harold K. Barrows’95, Professor of 
Hydraulic Engineering, recently was 
made a chapter honorary member of Chi 
Epsilon. 


Elected 


Announcement of the election of Pro- 
fessor Wyman P. Fiske, Department of 
Business and Engineering Administration 
as President of the Boston Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants was made on May 19. During the 
past two years Professor Fiske has served 
as Director and Vice-President of the 
local organization. 


Decision on Military Training 


The Faculty of Technology on May 19 
reported that it had voted unanimously 
to continue the oven training in mili- 
tary science at the Institute. This action 
was based upon a study made by the stand- 
ing Student-Faculty Conference Com- 
mittee, which also unanimously recom- 
mended that the course be continued in 
its present status. 

he matter of continuation of the work 
in military science, which is required dur- 
ing the first two years at Technology, was 
raised last February. At that time a grou 
of students presented a petition to Presi- 
dent Compton asking that other studies 
be substituted for the work in military 
training. The petition was referred to the 
Student-Faculty Conference Committee, 
consisting of seven students and six mem- 
bers of the instructing staff. 

In recommending that no change be 
made in the present status of military 
training as part of the first two years at 
the Institute, the committee cited the 
benefits of such training for physical 
development, discipline, poise, leader- 
ship, and public service. 


Professor Allen Honored 


A diploma of honorary membership has 
been presented by the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers to Professor C. Frank 
Allen'72, for many years a member of the 
Faculty in Civil Engineering. Professor 
Charles B. Breed 97, long associated with 
Professor Allen in his work at Tech- 
nology, gave a résumé of the latter’s 
distinguished career. 

Professor Allen is one of Technology's 
earliest graduates. Before joining the In- 
stitute staff in 1887 he practiced civil 
engineering for several years. At Tech- 
nology he served successively as Assist- 


ant Professor, Associate Professor, and 
Professor of Railway Engineering until 
his retirement in 1916. In addition to his 
engineering activities, Professor Allen 
is a member of the bar, and author of 
several books on engineering and legal 
subjects. 


Class Elections 


Three class presidents were returned to 
their respective offices at elections held on 
April 30. Donald B. Gilman, Quincy, was 
chosen permanent president of the class of 
"32. Richard L. Fossett, Albany, N. Y., 
continues as head of the class of 1933, and 
Edward J. Collins, Roxbury, of the class 
of °35. Edward L. Asch, Freeport, 
> Y., was elected president of the class 
of "34. 


For Study Abroad 


A Fontainebleau scholarship was 
awarded in April to John A. Russell’28, 
Brattleboro, Vt., graduate student in the 
Department of Architecture, by the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design in New 
York. The award was one of two offered 
in a student competition for the best de- 
signs of an armory for an anti-aircraft 
—- 

he prize entitles the winner to a 
summer of study at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Fontainebleau, France, under the 
direction of Professor Jacques Carlu of the 
Department of Architecture at Tech- 
nology, and other distinguished teachers. 


Death of Dr. Suyehiro 


News of the death of Dr. Kyoji Suye- 
hiro, eminent Japanese authority on 
earthquakes, was received by Institute 
officials on April 9. Dr. Suyehiro last fall 
delivered a series of lectures at Technol- 
ogy, under the auspices of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Messages of 
sympathy were sent by President Com 
ton and Dr. John R. Freeman’76, of the 
Institute Corporation to the President of 
the University of Tokio. 


Course in High Masonry Dams 


Unusual motion pictures of the hy- 
draulic model tests for the spillways of 
the great Hoover Dam and the Madden 
Dam on the Chagres River in Panama, 
were shown on May 19 in the graduate 
course in high masonry dams at the 
Institute. The film was presented by John 
L. Savage, chief designing engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. 

The course in high masonry dams has 
been offered at Technology in order to 

esent methods in use by the U. S. 

ureau of Reclamation in the design of 
such projects as the Hoover Dam. In ad- 
dition to being the first of its kind offered 
in an educational institution, the course 
is unique in that the students enrolled 
have been privileged to carry out, under 
the direct supervision of the engineers in 
charge of the Hoover Dam, and simul- 
taneously with the erection of the hu 
structure, design analyses which dupli- 
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cated those made by the Reclamation 
Bureau. This work was carried on under 
the direction of Mr. Savage, assisted by 
Russell S. Lieurance, engineer of the 
Bureau, and John B. Wilbur ’26, instruc- 
tor in civil engineering at Technology. 
The course was arranged by Professor 
C. M. Spofford'93, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, 
in co6peration with Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Director of the Bureau of Reclamation. 


The Lowell Institute School 


Last year there appeared under the 
aegis of the Harvard University Press a 
volume describing an enterprise at 
M. I. T. which - ell to be better 
known among Technology Alumni be- 
cause of its notable success. This book en- 
titled ‘‘A History of the Lowell Institute 
School,’’ was prepared by Charles F. 
Park '92, and tells in detail the story of 
the night school founded at M. I. T. in 
1903, and which this year brought its 
total of graduates up to 2,350, with a 
graduating class of 140 (not including 
180 recipients of advanced certificates). 

The school, which is free, derives its 
support from the Lowell Institute Fund 
for Public Lectures created by the will 
of John Lowell, Jr., who died in 1836. 
When, in 1900, A. Lawrence Lowell, now 
President of Harvard, became sole trustee 
of this Fund, he decided to make a change 
in the work done by the Lowell Institute 
at M. I. T. He, therefore, consulted with 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, then President 
of Technology, and as a result of this 
conference, Professor Park was asked to 
draw up a plan. This plan, which was ac- 
cepted, provided for the establishment of 
an evening school comprising at the 
Outset two courses, one mechanical and 
the other electrical, and each extending 
over two years. 

In preface to Professor Park’s book, 
Dr. Lowell says: ‘‘To Professor Park 
was given merely the general aim of 
the School: to train non-commissioned 
officers, or rather — as experience has 
shown — line officers in the army of 
industry; and to do it for men working all 
day at their trade. To carry out this idea 
he laid out a plan which, after twenty- 
five years, needs no substantial change. 
New things have been added but the old 
have endured. He selected the subjects, 
arranged the courses, and chose the in- 
structors. Under his hand the School has 
grown, because it has proven its value to 
the students, and has won the confidence 
of employers.’’ 

From the first, the school was success- 
ful and it has grown steadily, its registra- 
tion having reached a high of 1,100. At 
the present time, it has more than 40 
instructors drawn from Technology's 
staff, and the quality of its students’ work 
is high. Students are admitted mainly by 
examination, and the average age at 
the conclusion of the course is about 26 
years. The school, of course, gives no 
degree, but its ‘‘ graduate certificate’’ has 
been the open sesame to high rank for 
many aspiring non-commissioned officers 
of industry. 
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Honored 

@ Kart T. Compton, President of Tech- 
nology, by receiving the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Clarkson Col- 
lege, on May 30. 

@ Avsert H. Wiccin, Member of the 
Corporation and Ducatp C. Jackson, 
Head of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering, by receiving the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of 
Science, respectively, from Columbia 
University on June 1. 

@ Gerarp Swore’95, by receiving the 
Institute of Sciences medal in “‘recogni- 
tion of his public service in formulating 
the Swope plan for stabilization of indus- 
try with a guarantee of employment.” 
Mr. Swope, who is President of the 
General Electric Company, stresses gov- 
ernment economy, equitable distribution 
of labor, and a definite - ram for bal- 
ancing the budget as met aie of restoring 
the country to a sound economic condi- 
tion. In his speech of acceptance Mr. 
Swope said in part: ‘‘Our primary 
thought for today, however, is how to 
emerge from these trying and difficult 
times as rapidly and as pes as pos- 
sible. Seeing what should be done is not 
so difficult as are the means and methods 
of doing it, especially under our demo- 
cratic form of government.”’ 

@ Tuomas Apams, Special Lecturer in the 
Department of Architecture, by receiving 
the honorary Doctorate of Engineering 
from N. Y. U. on June 8, for his work as 
the ‘‘architect-engineer of the regional 
plan of New York.” 

@ Manyjorte Pizrce’22, by receiving the 
James Templeton Kelley Fellowship in 
architecture for the coming year. This 
fellowship —— an income of $2,500 
for a year of foreign travel for the pursuit 
of advanced studies in architecture, and 
is open to any resident of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, or Massachusetts. 
It was established in 1929 by Mrs. James 
Templeton Kelley and is administered by 
the Boston Society of Architects. 

@ Epmonp Bruce'24, by receiving the 
Morris Liebmann Memorial Prize for his 
theoretical investigations and field de- 
velopments in the domain of directional 
antennas. This award was given by the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Elected 

@ Cartes R. Ricnarps’85, to the Vice- 
Presidency of the American Association 
of Museums. 

@ Franx L. Dame’89, to the Chairman- 
ship of the board of North American 
Company. 

@ Josep H. Freepranper’91, to a mem- 
bershipinthe National Academy of Design. 
@ Arian Winter Rowe'0l, to the Presi- 
dency of the Society of Internal Secretion. 


This is the oldest endocrine group, and 
the only one which is international in its 
membership. 

@ Arrtuur B. Lams ’(2, to the Presidency 
of the American Chemical Society. 

@ Emory S. Lanp’06, to the Presidency 
of the Board for awarding the Guggen- 
heim Gold Medal for 1932-33. Epwin E. 
Atprin'17 was elected Vice-President of 
the same board. 

@ Vicror Dotmace’17, to the Presidency 
of the British Columbia Chamber of 
Mines. 

@ Raymonp S. Stevens’17, to the Chair- 
manship of the Northeastern Section of 
the American Chemical Society for the 
year 1932-33. He was preceded as Chair- 
man by Professor William P. Ryan, 
Head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. 


Appointed 


@ Anna B. Gattup’0l, by President 
Karl T. Compton, as the representative 
of the Institute at the biennial conference 
of the North Atlantic Section of the 
American Association of University 
Women at Burlington, Vt., June 22 to 25. 
Miss Gallup is curator-in-chief of the 
a Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, 
@ Rurus E. Zimmerman’11, as Assistant 
to the President of the United States 
Steel Corporation. After graduating, Mr. 
Zimmerman was an Assistant in Analyti- 
cal Chemistry at Technology, and for 
two years following, an Instructor in 
Theoretical Chemistry. In 1914 he joined 
the staff of the Research Laboratory of 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh as Research Associate. 
e subsequently occupied the following 
positions in the Research Laboratory 
organization: Assistant Director, 1915- 
1917; Acting Director, 1917-1919; and 
Director, 1919-1922. During the World 
War he was appointed Consulting Chemi- 
cal Engineer to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
working on War Gas Investigations until 
the Armistice. In 1922 Mr. Zimmerman 
was appointed Assistant to the Vice- 
President of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, which position he has 
held until his recent appointment. It is 
stimulating to note a research man of 
Zimmerman’s calibre demonstrating at 
the same time equal; administrative 
capacity. 
@ Avsert F. Hecensercer’]7, as one of 
five representatives of the United States 
at a congress to discuss the possibility 
of establishing regular transoceanic air 
routes, held at Rome, Italy, in May. 
With Lieutenant L. J. Maitland, Captain 
Hegenberger made the first non-stop 
flight from California to Hawaii on June 
28-29, 1927. 
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Other U. S. delegates included George 
Haldeman, who flew with Ruth Elder 
from Roosevelt Field to a point near the 
Azores on October 11, 1927, and Harold 
Gatty, who circumnavigated the globe 
with Wiley Post between June 24 and 
July 1, 1931. England's chief spokesman 
was Sir Arthur Whitton Brown, compan- 
ion of the late Sir John Alcock, on the 
first transatlantic flight from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, to Clifton, Galway, 
Ireland, on June 14-15, 1919. Heading the 
Italian party was General Italo Balbo, 
Air Minister and commander of the 
squadron of ten planes which completed 
the journey from Orbello, Italy, to Natal, 
Brazil, between December 17, 1930, and 
January 6, 1931. 


Written 


@ By Ernest A. Lesuzur’90, an article 
entitled ‘‘Rocketeers’’ which appeared in 
the Canadian Defence Quarterly in April, 
1932. 

@ By Epwarp P. Warner’17, Editor of 
Aviation an article entitled ‘Can Aircraft 
Be Limited?’’ which appeared in the 
April, 1932, issue of Foretgn Affairs. 

@ By Hunter Rovse’29, an article en- 
titled ‘‘Research Institute for Hydraulic 
Engineering and Water Power’’ which 
appeared in Transactions of the A.S.M.E. 
Hydraulics which is published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 


In the News 


@ Epwarp P. Becxwitn’01, for his par- 
ticipation in the tragic Carpe Expedition 
of which he was a member. He related in 
a dispatch to the New York Times on 
May 18, further details of the tragedy on 
Muldrow Glacier, Mt. McKinley where 
Allen Carpe and Theodore Koven met 
their deaths by falling into a crevasse. 
Mr. Beckwith, who was found ill at the 
base camp of the Carpe Expedition, was 
taken to Fairbanks, Alaska, by airplane. 
Professor Bennett who wrote the first 
article in this issue of The Review will 
this summer attempt further cosmic ray 
readings on Mt. McKinley. 

@ Tomas C. Desmonn '09, State Senator 
of New York, by having his photograph 
and an acknowledgment of his good work 
in the New York State Senate ri er in 
an article ‘“The Society Makes Acknowl- 
edgments”’ in the April, 1932, issue of the 
American Engineer. ‘Senator Desmond,”’ 
the article said, ‘‘has in his short legisla- 
tive career manifested an energy, an 
ability and a poise that Bape for 
him higher public office. He is a splendid 
example of what the engineer, whose 
vision extends beyond the field \of tech- 
nology, can accomplish if giyen the 
opportunity to serve society in adminis- 
trative capacities.’ 
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@ Joun A. Attan ‘12, President of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy for 1932-33, for having a photo- 
graph and an account of his life appear in 
the Metallurgical Bulletin for May, 1932. 
@ Joszrx L. lees ‘26, wearing the colors 
of the Boston Athletic Association, for 
winning the foils mar es paneer of the 
United States in the final tournament of 
the indoor season in Manhattan. Mr. 
Levis will participate in the Olympics. 


Richard W. Lodge ’79 


@ Cuartes D. Demonp’93 prepared the 
following sketch of the career of Richard 
W. Lodge’79, whose death was an- 
nounced in these columns in April: 

“Richarp W. Lopce'79 died quite 
suddenly on February 17, 1932, at his 
home in Redlands, Calif., where he had 
resided since 1910. He was 75 years old; 
but, though the years had recently 
showed their mark, he still carried much 
of his early athletic bearing. The final 
two weeks’ illness was his only serious 
confinement in 45 years. In his youth and 
prime, he was active in healthy athletics 
and always maintained his interest in 
clean sports. 

“His ancestry goes back to colonial 
times. Both grandfathers, Giles Lodge 
and John D. Williams, were public- 
spirited citizens of Boston, engaged in 
shipping and East Indian trade. His 
father, Giles Henry Lodge, was a well- 
known Boston physician and an enthusi- 
astic student and exponent of Greek 
literature and art. 

“Richard and his two brothers at- 
tended the Boston Latin School, but all 
took their college work at Tech instead of 
following their father to Harvard, 
Richard taking the mining course. 

‘‘For a number of years he spent a good 
deal of time in the West in mining and 
metallurgical examinations; for two years 
he was chief chemist of the North Chi- 
cago Rolling Mills Company, and later 
in a similar position with Sloss Iron and 
Steel in Alabama. From 1889 to 1907 he 
was successively Instructor and Assistant 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy at 
Tech, and published a book on fire 
assaying. 

‘‘From 1883 till the time of his death, 
he was a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. Though not 
engaged in mining in recent years, he still 
maintained a keen interest in it, and 
ee in many of his old students and 
other friends in the industry. His interest 
in Tech, and especially in his old associ- 
ates in the mining department, never 
flagged. 

“He traveled considerably both in 
America and abroad. 

“In 1899 he married Miss Mary L. 
Paton of Toronto, who survives him. 
Reared in the best of New England's 
traditions, culture, and enthusiasms, he 
was a man of large and kindly interests. 
He was self-reliant, yet modest, sincere, 
courteous, and helpful; a man of convic- 
tion, very thorough in his work, and a 
despiser of sham; full of good cheer and 
the ‘wisdom of humor.’ 


‘Partly surrounding his charming 
home is a five-acre orange grove which it 
was his pride to maintain in the prime of 
condition — an instance of his thorough- 
ness. He was intensely interested in forest 
preservation as a means of public good; 
and was active in the local horticultural 
society and its exhibitions. He was a 
member of the Unitarian Church; was 
President for years of the County Humane 
Society, and in no perfunctory way; a 
hearty supporter of the Associated Chari- 
ties; and his intimate friends feel sure 
that his private nap paca found expres- 
sion in many acts of sympathy and relief. 
In short, his chief interest were in human 
values. 

**Everyone who knew Richard Lodge 
realizes that a gentle-man has passed this 
way. 


Recent Deaths 


@ Reports have come to The Review 
since the last issue of the decease of the 
following: 

@ Gienn Brown’77, on April 22. 

@ Aun V. Garratr’79, on April 30, at 
his home in Holliston, Mass. Mr. Gar- 
ratt was a _ widely-known hydraulic 
engineer and was the first secretary of the 
National Electric Light Association. 
He was chairman of the first committee 
to draw up an electrical safety code and 
also chairman of the first committee on 
wite gauge standards. The St. Louis fair 
presse him a gold medal for the most 
notable work in methods of water wheel 
governing. 

@ Witt C. Zimmerman’81, on April 
11, in San Diego, Calif. Mr. Zimmerman 
designed many public buildings in the 
East and Middle West, including the 
Illinois prison at Joliet and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Prison now under construc- 
tion near Philadelphia. For nine years he 
was state architect for Illinois. 

@ Francis P. Hati’82, on May 3, at his 
home in Winchendon, Mass. (See 82 
class notes for further details.) 

@ Hersert C. Daccetr’91, on March 
17, at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Brookline, Mass. (See '91 class notes for 
further details.) 

@ Freperic W. Baxer'93, on January 2, 
at his home in Claymont, Del. (See 91 
class notes for further details.) 

@ Harry C. Wirson'93, on March 20, at 
his home in Nahant, Mass. (See '93 class 
notes for further details.) 

@ Georce P. Lawson’96, on March 10, 
at his home in Great Neck, Long Island. 
(See '96 class notes for further details.) 
@ Witt1am C. Mason’96, on Februa 
14. (See '96 class notes for further details.9 
@ Cuester H. Parsons’97, on January 
30, at the St. Joseph’s Hospital, New 
York. Mr. Parsons had been Vice- 
President and Secretary of the Parsons 
Machine Company. 

@ Sern K. Humpnrey'98, on May 24, at 
his home in Boston. Mr. Humphrey, a 
well known author, had a most interest- 
ing career. He participated in the pioneer- 
ing of our western frontier in Minnesota 
and Dakota; he was in the Oklahoma 
rush, as an observer, when that territory 
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was opened to settlers. Engaged in the 
flour milling business, he invented the 
Humphrey elevator in 1887 which later 
came into general use in large flour mills 
the world over. His first book ‘“The In- 
dian Dispossessed’’ was published in 
1905, and following that he wrote several 
articles for leading magazines. In 1917, 
his book called ‘‘Mankind,’’ which was 
the product of years of thought and writ- 
ing, was published, and republished in a 
revision edition in 1920. Two popular 
books of travel ‘‘Loafing Through the 
Pacific’’ and ‘‘Loafing Through Africa’’ 
are to his credit. His latest book ‘“The 
Advance of the Prairie Frontier’’ was pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota 
Press as an important contribution to 
the history of our country. Mr. Hum- 
phrey was a member of the Twentieth 
Century Club, Puddingstone Club, Au- 
thors’ Club, Appalachian Mountain 
Club, and the Cosmos Club in Washing- 
ton, D. G. 

@ Avsert L. Bassirr’99, on April 23, 
at his home in Newton. For 30 years he 
had been head chemist at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. 

@ Preston Prayer’0l1, on January 24, 
leaving a bequest of $20,000 to the 
Institute. 

@ H. Sroxes Warte’ll, on May 6, in 
England. 

@ Lzonarp T. Trotanp’12, on May 28, 
as the result of a fall over a cliff, near the 
summit of Mount Wilson. Dr. Troland, 
a most versatile scientist, was an author- 
ity on optics as well as acoustics; a bril- 
liant student in the field of chemistry as 
well as physics; a lecturer in psychology 
at aniel University, a motion picture 
engineer, a prolific author on a variety of 
subjects, and a co-inventor of the techni- 
color process for motion pictures in 
natural colors. 

@ Rosert L. O’Brien’18, on April 20, 
at his home in Winthrop, Mass., as a re- 
sult of influenza. Lieutenant O’Brien 
was State Supervisor of Aviation in 
Massachusetts. 

@ Francis H. Stack, Associate Professor 
in the Department of Biology and Public 
Health, on May 5. Professor Slack, a 
graduate of Tufts Medical College, was 
bacteriologist for Boston and a Director 
of the Sias Laboratory in Brookline. 

@ Howarp Srocxron, Member of the 
Corporation 1883-1916, on April 23, in 
Boston. Mr. Stockton was a well-known 
lawyer and financier, and was former 
President of the old American Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

@ Franx Vocer, Former Head of the 
Department of Modern Languages at the 
Institute, on June 8. Professor Vogel, 
connected with the Institute from 1888 
until his retirement in 1931, was promi- 
nent in Boston educational, political, and 
Masonic circles. He was reader and chief 
examiner for the college entrance exami- 
nation board in the subject of German. 
He published several articles on scientific 
subjects and text books which were used 
at M. I. T. In 1912 he was a member of the 
Republican State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts and an alternate delegate to the 
Republican national convention. 














NEWS FROM TECHNOLOGY CLUBS 





Clubs Redivivus 
The unprecedented number f. clubs and 


associations presenting reports this month, is 
an unmistakable sign of the increased activity 
and interest among Technology Alumni the 
country over. That st should be so in times so 
parlous as these constitutes an effective answer 
to those who regularly bewail the lack of spirit 
or institutional consciousness among Tech- 
nology men. 

During the past two years, 45 out of the 58 
clubs in the United States have been visited by 
representatives from the Institute, and 28 of 
these clubs have been visited two or more times. 
Out of the 13 clubs which have not been visited, 
nine are inactive. The fact that President 
Compton himself has visited so many Alumni 
groups and that President-elect of the Alumni 
Association, Allan Winter Rowe '01, recently 
made his extensive tour is an indication of how 
much Institute and Association officials appre- 
ciate the value of these Technology outposts. 

During the present year a club was formed in 
Toledo, the Baltimore club was revived, and 
prospects are bright for the establishment of a 
club in Wilmington, Delaware. 


Worcester County Alumni 
Association of M. I. T. 


Amid a galaxy of tulip blossoms, the 
sons of Tech assembled in the Worcester 
Country Club for their annual meeting. 
The occasion was graced by the presence 
of President Compton of the Institute and 
Admiral Earle representing Worcester 
Polytechnic. 

After a number of years’ absence from 
our meetings, Orville B. Denison showed 
up and brought back the old spirit of the 
meetings by playing the piano while 
Arthur Brockelman ‘25 led the singing. 
When ‘‘Retrospection’’ was reached, all 
came out strong. Sitting between the two 
prexies, your President noted that they 
sang the orthodox options which was as 
it should be. 

While arrangements were being com- 
pleted for the more formal part of the 
- m, Denny sang “ Brass 

alls’ and ‘*Women."’ Your scribe was 
a bit concerned for a moment for fear one 
of the waitresses, who had not left the 
room, might consider the latter song too 
racy. On looking at her more closely, he 
decided that the opposite was more likely 
to be the case, although he personally got 
a real thrill. 

At the business meeting the treasurer's 
statement constituted the one discordant 
note in the evening’s program. A rather 
large deficit made necessary a decision not 
to award the usual freshman scholarship 
for 1932-33. The situation reminded your 
President of a condition similar to that 
indicated by a recent cover of Time where 
under a — of the Mahatma was the 
legend ‘'In jail, St. Gandhi; Out of jail, 
Abas H. Wiggin, Senator Borah, Cal 


Coolidge and so on.”’ So in Worcester 
County: *‘Broke, the Tech Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Prospering, Sunday baseball, 
‘Grand Hotel,’ and Baker’s Tea Room.”’ 

In spite of their bad showing all the 
officers of the Association were reélected 
without opposition. The meeting closed 
with the Stein Song which, with Denny's 
help on floating the high notes, went well. 

President Earle expressed his apprecia- 
tion of being asked to attend the meeting, 
and extended his felicitations to President 
Compton. President Compton spoke in- 
formally expressing his gratification at 
the number of members present and at the 
good proportion of younger men. He was 
pleased to be able to report the relatively 
good financial position of the Institution 
noting that it was vastly better than 
several colleges in the East. 

Professor Harrison's lecture was well 
received. He made a difficult subject 
intelligible to a wholly unversed audi- 
ence. A group gathered around him after 
the lecture to ask questions and to our 
knowledge several present were heard 
excitedly talking about it at their place of 
business the next day. — Crarence M. 
Joyce’03, President, 145 Walnut Street, 
Leominster, Mass. 


Technology Club of Rhode Island 


The Technology Club of Rhode Island 
held its annual meeting on May 18, 1932. 
New officers were elected for 1932-33. 
They are: J. Burleigh Cheney’11, Presi- 
dent; Walter M. Saunders, Jr.’22, Vice- 
President; Fearing Pratt’22, Secretary- 
Treasurer, New England Tel. and Tel. 
Company, 234 Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Evert W. Freeman'’20, Dele- 
gate to the Alumni Council. 

The annual meeting was held at the 
Rhode Island Country Club, Nayatt, 
R. I. In the afternoon several played golf, 
and in the evening we had, as guests at 
dinner, Drs. Slater and Harrison of the 
Physics Department. Both gave us inter- 
esting talks concerning the recent = 
tions of physics. Dr. Harrison’s descrip- 
tion of the new Spectroscopy Laboratory 
was extremely interesting, and the con- 
struction of the building appealed to 
many. A social time followed the talks, 
and card — were enjoyed by all who 
stayed. There were 33 at dinner, six of 
these being re tatives of the New 
Bedford Club. Plans were outlined for a 
joint meeting of the New Bedford, Fall 
River, and Rhode Island Clubs in the fall. 
— Watrter M. Saunpers, Jr.'22, Secre- 
tary, 184 Whittier Avenue, Providence, 
R. 1, 


Technology Club of Hartford 


The annual meeting of the Technology 
Club of Hartford was held at the Blue 
Plate Tea Room, West Hartford, May 13, 
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1932. The meeting started at 7 P.M. with 
dinner, after which the officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Robert M. Keeney’09; Vice- 
President, George I. Emerson’09; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Thomas D. Green’26; 
Directors, Roger W. Wight’0l, and J. 
Henry L. Giles’29. 

Following the business session J. W. 
Baker'16, Dean of Engineering at Colum- 
bia University, spoke on his experience 
with the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many, in a highly interesting manner. 
Thirty-eight men were present. Preceding 
the dinner the men visited the radio 
broadcasting station WTIC on Avon 
Mountain, through the courtesy of the 
Travellers Insurance Company. 

The present Board of Directors, includ- 
ing also the new officers elect and mem- 
bers from the New Haven and Waterbury 
Clubs met with President S. E. Rogers’13 
at his cottage at Westbrook, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 4, and made final plans 
for the Annual Outing at ‘‘The Box- 
wood’’ Old Lyme, Conn., Saturday, 
June 25.—Roserr H. Maruer'll, 
Secretary, 51 Elm Street, Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 


New Haven County Technology 
Club 

April 2 saw the Annual Intercity Meet- 
ing of the Hartford Technology Club and 
the New Haven County Technology Club 
at the Waterbury Club in Waterbury. 
Bowling started at four o'clock and lasted 
until the call for dinner at six. At the 
dinner there were 68 people, including the 
members of the two clubs and their 
guests. Prizes were raffled off which con- 
sisted of everything from fancy metal 
cake boxes to safety pins. After the very 
nice dinner, Professor Sundius of Yale, a 
Research Engineer for the American Tele- 
phone and a Company, gave a 
very interesting talk on the transmission 
of programs over the telephone wires to 
the broadcasting stations. He also showed 
us the principles of television. His talk 
was very ably illustrated by experiments. 
Mr. Stevens of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
then showed four movie reels of the trans- 
atlantic race last summer and the races 
around the Fastnet. He gave a very il- 
luminating and humorous account in 
connection with these pictures. The 
meeting broke up at 10:30 and will go on 
the records as being one of the most suc- 
cessful and interesting meetings of the 
two clubs. 

A meeting of the Board of Governors 
was held at the home of C. E. Smith'’00 
on Prospect Street, April 9. At this meet- 
ing was discussed a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, and it was decided 
to call a meeting in May to vote upon this 
subject. A letter was read from Mr. 
Maconi in which the announcement of a 
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scholarship and a job after graduation 
was contained. It was voted to include 
notice of this scholarship in the an- 
nouncement of the May meeting. 

A letter was read from President Dewey 
of the Alumni Association in which he 
suggested that the Club consider doing 
something to aid the unemployed of the 
Alumni. It was decided to have the Secre- 
tary make the announcement in the 
notice of the May meeting that he would 
receive information concerning positions 
vacant, or to be vacant, and the names of 
all Alumni in this district who are unem- 
ployed, to see if he could find work for 
them. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
S. M. Boyd’18, C. E. Smith’00, M. S. 
Wellington’16, W. T. Jones’11, and R. L. 
Parsell’14. — Marsnatt S. WELLINGTON 
‘16, Secretary, 60 Holcomb Street, West 
Haven, Conn. 


The M. I. T. Club of 
Western Pennsylvania 


On May 19, the Club held its Annual 
Dinner, and final business meeting of the 
1931-32 season, at the University Club, 
Pittsburgh. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Allan Winter Rowe’01, 
recently elected President of the Alumni 
Association. Prof. William E. Mott’89, 
Director of the College of Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, who 
was also a guest, was accorded special 
tribute on the eve of his retirement from 
academic activity. Additional speakers 
were: Dr. Mortimer, of London, who has 
accompanied Dr. Rowe on their recent 
visits to various M. I. T. Clubs in the 
central and southern part of the country, 
and Frank J. Chesterman’05, Term Mem- 
ber of the Corporation. 

The formalities and informalities of the 
evening were genially administered by 
Toastmaster George W. Ousler’16, former 
President of the Club. Mr. Ousler, in his 
welcome to Dr. Rowe, stated that any 
differences which may have existed in the 
past between Pittsburgh and Boston on 
the question of alumni representation 
were only friendly differences, the Alumni 
of both cities being actuated by similar 
desires to further the best interests of the 
Alumni Association. 

Professor Mott, who was called upon 
as the first speaker, expressed himself as 
deeply appreciative of the honor given 
him, and stated that his leaving Pitts- 
burgh soon would occasion him much 
regret because of his many personal asso- 
ciations here. He recalled humorously the 
early days of the Pittsburgh M. I. T. club 
about 25 years ago, when the members 
convened in the bar room of the old Uni- 
versity Club, and were organized under 
the able gavel of Luther Yoder’95, Presi- 
dent of the Club during '06 and '07. After 
having been a member for so many years, 
said Professor Mott, it would please him 
to be consid a perpetual member of 
the Club. 

Dr. Mortimer, the next speaker, ex- 

sed his pleasure at the cordial and 
ospitable manner in which Dr. Rowe 
and he had been received and entertained 


by the M. I. T. Clubs which they had 
visited. Ir was his observation, he said, 
that the engineering profession typifies 
America, and that an advanced technol- 
ogy went hand in hand with the advance- 
ment of America. He stated that on his 
return to England, he would carry back 
with him a very pleasant message con- 
cerning the Institute and her alumni. 

Dr. Rowe, the principal speaker, ac- 
knowledged with pleasure the coépera- 
tion of members of the local Club in 
alumni affairs and their willingness to 
participate actively in the work of the 
Alumni Association. Referring to the 

oposed plan of alumni reorganization, 

e stated that the plan to be submitted 
for general ratification in November, 
would provide for a more adequate geo- 
graphical representation and sa be 
more suitable to the times than the exist- 
ing form of organization. Dr. Rowe dis- 
cussed also the new organization of the 
graduate school and its position in the 
academic world, pointing out that 
M. I. T. annually awards one-third ap- 
meee 6 A of all graduate engineering 

egrees in the country. 

The main feature of Dr. Rowe’s address 
was his discussion of undergraduate ac- 
tivities and the value of allowing under- 
graduates to conduct their own affairs. 
Technology was, he said, the only large 
institution where this is made possible. 
He ascribed the efficient and complete 
manner in which student affairs are being 
conducted as in large measure due to the 
responsible and earnest character of the 
engineering student. The conduct of 
student activities, he believes, constitutes 
an invaluable training for later life. 

Dr. Rowe further cited the aims of the 
Institute in its athletic program as being 
primarily to foster a spirit of good sports- 
manship and to provide constructive 
bodily training for the maximum number 
of students. The Institute, he said, is not 
interested in publicity, but in stimulating 
the full participation by the student 
group in developmental and recreational 
athletics. Anything less than this would 
not be given adequate recognition to the 
—- to the student of this phase of 

e. 

Prior to the above dinner meeting, the 
Club held its final business meeting of the 
year, and elected the following officers 
for the year 1932-33: President, Francis C. 
Foote’16; Vice-President, Howard W. 
Dexter, Jr.’23; Secretary, Samuel J. 
Helfman 24; Assistant Secretary for Mem- 
bership, Millard M. Greer’26; Assistant 
Secretary for Publicity, Charles M. 
Boardman'25; Treasurer, Malcolm G. 
Davis’25; Alumni Council Representa- 
tive, Luther K. Yoder’95. — Samust J. 
Hetrman'24, Secretary, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit Technology Association 


The Detroit Technology Club wishes to 
report a most successful year. Our Presi- 
dent, E. F. Doten’19, moved his residence 
to Cleveland during the first part of our 
fiscal year, and John Little’23, our Vice- 
President, has been acting President since. 
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The other officers are Garvin A. Drew'25, 
Treasurer, and John E. Longyear '26, Sec- 
retary. We have financed a year’s sub- 
scription to The Technology Review for 
each of two Detroit High Schools. The 
listing of our Club in Detroit's telephone 
book is paying dividends. Newcomers are 
taking advantage of this facility to be- 
come locally acquainted. Mr. Philip C. 
Baker has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Charles Loomis as Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. Loomis moved his residence to the 
South. 

We have been very fortunate in obtain- 
ing interesting speakers for our monthly 
dinner meetings, which are held at the 
local University Club. A brief résumé of 
our talks follows: Herbert D. Swift'15, 
ran three reels of Tech movies, featuring 
Dr. Compton’s inauguration in color. — 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, Chairman of Mayor 
Murphy’s Unemployment Committee 
told us of the work of his Committee. — 
Mr. John R. Watkins, former U. S. 
Attorney in the Detroit area, talked to us 
on ‘‘Behind the Scenes with a Federal 
District Attorney.’’ This was our most 
exciting talk of the year. Mr. Watkins 
started about 7:30 P.M. and was still 
going strong when we broke up about 
11:00. 

Mr. Charles F. F. Campbell 01 showed 
us his 150 beautifully colored lantern 
slides which he couples with an interest- 
ing talk entitled ‘‘Intimate Glimpses of 
Old England Seen by an American.’ — 
Colonel Bradley Dewey, retiring Alumni 
Association President, came on from 
Cambridge to give us all the recent dope. 
— Dr. Lent D. Upson, Director of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, gave 
us his thoughts of the present financial 
dilemma. 

Arrangements have been made to make 
our annual meeting a reception and gar- 
den party for Dr. Compton, our President, 
on Sunday, July 24, at Cranbrook School 
in Bloomfield Hills District. 

Through the kindness of Cranbrook 
School we shall have the complete use of 
their grounds and building on that day. 
The day will be a full one. It will begin 
at ten o'clock with registration at the 
office. Guides will be available to take 
groups through Cranbrook School and 
Art Academy in the morning. Luncheon 
will be served at twelve-thirty o'clock 
with an address by Dr. Compton at one- 
thirty and a musicale will follow. After 
the musicale, guides will be available to 
take groups through the Kingswood 
School, the girls’ school adjoining Cran- 
brook which equals it in beauty of sur- 
roundings and architecture. A 1932 
Technique autographed by Dr. Compton 
will be given to the holder of the lucky 
number during the reception. 

This is the first —_ the Technolo 
Association of Detroit has held to whi 
wives, sweethearts, and friends are in- 
vited. For many years we have had re- 
quests that such a party be held and we 
believe that no more fitting occasion 
could have arisen than the fact that Dr. 
Compton has agreed to visit us. — JOHN 
E. Loncrgear'26, Secretary, 2000 Second 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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M. I. T. Association of Buffalo 


A dinner meeting with 26 in attendance 
was held at the Y. M. C. A. on April 28. 
After dinner we enjoyed the hospitality 
of the New York Telephone Company in 
inspecting the new automatic dial tele- 
phone equipment in the down town 
exchange. — Crayton D. Grover'22, 
Secretary, 319 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Washington Society of M. I. T. 


At its regular luncheon meeting of 
March 18, 1932, at the University Club, 
the Washington Society of M. I. T. was 
pleased to welcome F. Buckingham and 
J. T. Nichols, visitors from the Pitts- 
burgh Club in addition to our old friend 
Professor C. H. Peabody. 

The speaker of the occasion was Dr. 
Arthur W. Hummel, Chief of the Oriental 
Division at the Library of Congress, who 
spoke on the cultural reorganization of 

hina, the subject having much current 
interest because of the present state of 
international affairs in the Far East. 

Dr. Hummel pointed out that the 
Chinese culture is an outgrowth of 
Taoism rooted from 700 B.C. and of 
Confucianism of but little later origin 
and that both of these creeds are in a 
sense opposed to organized government. 
He pointed out that the fundamental con- 
cept of Taoism is that whatever is natural 
is good, a creed tending to promote 
philcoophical anarchy, and also explained 
that Confucianism assumes that all men 
are naturally good and that the govern- 
ment should consist merely of a body of 
good men helping their fellow men to be 
good in the Confucian sense. Dr. Hummel 
then proceeded to explain that as a result 
of this foundation, government in China 
is founded largely upon good manners 
and good ethics and that the conception 
of a Chinese individual is that he needs 
no government other than himself if he is 
a good citizen. 

A famous Chinese philosopher in the 

year 100 B.C. classified all men in the 
same way that they are now classified in 
China into four classes: first, the great 
good leader; secondly, those following 
the good leader by nature; thirdly, those 
g only when taught to be so; and 
ourthly, a small class of baser individ- 
uals requiring to be forced to be good, and 
on this conception it is the Chinese idea 
that ‘‘the law”’ is applicable only to the 
last class and that all other Chinese are 
above the law. Dr. Hummel explained 
that the great amount of self-respect, 
self-control and reasonableness and pa- 
tience characteristic of the Chinese result 
from his feeling that he is and should be 
endowed with such good manners and 
good ethics as to be‘above the law. 

Dr. Hummel pointed out that this 
Chinese culture tends for great social 
democracy, as evidenced by the fact that 
no Chinese requires an introduction to 
another Chinese but has no hesitancy in 
introducing himself; but opposes political 
democracy because of its efniee classifi- 
cation of individuals. 





Dr. Hummel then explained that here- 
tofore whenever foreign cultures have 
come in contact with Chinese culture, as 
in the case of Manchu and Mongol cul- 
tures, the Chinese culture has absorbed 
and overridden the foreign cultures both 
because it is more acceptable and by its 
sheer weight, but that at the present 
time the Chinese code of decorum is face 
to face with the Western civilizations 
with their highly ew concepts of 
government by control and fixed rules and 
that the aggressiveness of Western civili- 
zation may have the effect of breaking 
down the Chinese concept of government 
by morale and the inviolability of oral 
contracts, for example; because a govern- 
ment by Rule and the concept of business 
dealings in black and white, is the pre- 
vailing culture of the present day. 

At the conclusion of his talk many of 
the members present requested further 
details on points of particular interest and 
it seemed the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the talk had been educational 
as well as interesting. 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing: Harry W. Tyler’84, President, C. 
H. Godbold’98, Treasurer, Proctor L. 
Dougherty’97 Honorary AlumniSecretary, 
W. I. Swanton’93, D. A. Lundquist'19, 
Robert H. Kean'23, Charlotte P. Dodge 
"16, Clarence W. Perley'96, W. E. Parker 
99, W. E. Lutz’18, F. H. Newell’85, 
H. C. Morris’00, A. W. Higgins’01, 
Francis G. Wells’22, J. C. Hunsaker’12, 
Frederick W. Swanton’90, G. E. Marsh 
02, Nathan Howitt, W. C. Dean ‘00, 
W. M. Corse’99, C. H. Peabody, Kenneth 
P. Armstrong’10, A. M. Holcombe’04, 
F. Buckingham, Frank L. Ahern’l4, 
J. T. Nichols’22, T. M. Roberts ’98, and 
J. Y. Houghton '26, Secretary. 

At the regular luncheon meeting of the 
Washington Society of M. I. T. at the 
University Club on April 13, 1932, 
the Club entertained as its guest 
Mr. Myron H. Avery, President of the 
Potomac Appalachian Trail Club, who 
spoke on the Maine to Georgia Appa- 
lachian Trail. In the course of his address 
Mr. Avery gave a full and interesting 
account of the organization of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club in New England 
and of the plan for a trail following the 
crest of the Appalachian range from Mt. 
Katahdin in Maine to Fort Oglethorpe in 
Georgia. 

Mr. Avery described the different sec- 
tions of the trail and the part played by 
the various local groups in blazing and 
maintaining it in different regions. He 
dwelt Ss on the section of the 
trail administered by the Potomac Ap- 
palachian Trail Club which extends from 
Chambersburg, Pa., to Lynchburg, Va., 
passing about the District of Columbia 
in an arc varying in distahce from 50 to 
125 miles from Washington and readily 
accessible by numerous good automobile 
roads. This section of the trail extends 
through the famed Blue Ridge and Shen- 
andoah Park sections and Mr. Avery 
outlined the plans of the local Club 
for hiking, camping and trail blazing and 
clearing parties whichsometimes comprise 
50 or more members of the local Club. 
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In conclusion Mr. Avery extended a 
cordial invitation to the members of the 
Washington Society of M. I. T. to join in 
the frolics of the Potomac Appalachian 
Trail Club and distributed various publi- 
cations about the Club and of the Outdoor 
Clubs of America, a reading of which has 
made the Secretary of the Washington 
Society envious of those having sufficient 
time to enter into the activities of the 
Club. 

Among the members present were the 
following: H. W. Tyler’84, President, 
C. H. Godbold’98, Treasurer, Edward 
Merrill’09, Vice-President, Proctor L. 
Dougherty 97, Honorary Alumni Secre- 
tary, A. M. Holcombe’04, Kenneth Arm- 
strong ’10, W. Clark Dean'’00, Mrs. H. W. 
Tyler, J. W. Clary’96, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Phillips, W. I. Swanton’93, F. W. 
Swanton '90, Allen Pope’07, J.C. Dort’09, 
George E. Marsh ’02, D. A. Lundquist’19, 
Paul Weeks’02, W. E. Lutz’18, J. M. 
Buswell, J. D. Fitch’24, M. S. Noyes, 
W.K. MacMahon’'22, M. I. Walters, and 
your secretary. — JosepH Y. Houcuton 
‘26, Secretary, 402 Shepherd Street, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Technology Club of Virginia 


On Saturday evening, May7, theannual 
meeting was held in the Oak Room of the 
Chesterfield, Richmond, Va. We were 
very fortunate in having Dr. Allan Winter 
Rowe’'0l, President-elect of the Alumni 
Association, as our guest and principal 
speaker. He was en route to the Medical 
Convention in New Orleans. Dr. Rowe 
was accompanied by Dr. J. C. Mortimer 
of London, England. Although Dr. 
Mortimer did not ae ope in the pro- 
gram, his presence greatly added to the 
meeting, as he had a wonderful sense of 
humor and a pleasing personality. 

Dr. Rowe told us about the old and the 
new Technology and the future pians. 
One could not help feeling proud that he 
was an alumnus of such an institution. 
The Virginia Club will back Dr. Rowe 
and believe the Alumni Association is 
fortunate in having as its next President 
such a live wire. 

The Secretary acted as chairman of the 
meeting in the absence of the President, 
J. Scott Parrish’92. Two of the members 
present were from Norfolk and one from 
Gloucester, Va. The rest were from Rich- 
mond. Those present were as follows: 
John J. Fahey'29, William R. Glidden’12, 
Frederick J. Zak'29, William Palmer 
Gray'92, Paul F. Swasey'19, Donald N. 
Frazier'11, George Ocetinger, Jr.'25, 
Miles Cary’24, Alfred E. Shaw’22, Dr. 
Christian V. Holland’27, and Samuel A. 
Janney '31 and his father. 

Mrs. James L. Howe wrote that she 
knew Dr. Howe’96 would be sorry not to 
attend but that he was on a trip to China 
and would not return until September. — 
Captain Ralph Whitman’0l1, a classmate 
of Dr. Rowe, wrote from California, 
stating that he would like to attend but 
was now stationed on the West coast. — 
C. G. Tufts’01, another classmate, wrote 
that if he was anywhere near Richmond 
he would attend. Still another classmate, 
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A. W. Higgins ’01 was in Chicago but put 
his automobile at Dr. Rowe’s disposal. 
Dr. Rowe and Dr. Mortimer were shown 
all the points of interest around Alexan- 
dria, where Mr. Higgins has his office, 
and then driven to Richmond. Certainly 
a fine spirit. 

Mr. Fahey’29 advised the members 
that the Norfolk group were anxious to 
get the other Virginia groups to hold a 
meeting at Virginia Beach this summer. 
—Donatp N. Frazier’ll, Secretary, 
1223 Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


The Technology Club of Cincinnati 


Monday evening, April 18th, Dr. James 
L. Tryon was the guest of the Technology 
Club of Cincinnati, at a special dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Gibson. 

W. P. Anderson’96, F. G. Baldwin ’06, 
W.E. Brotherton’73, J. D. Cochrane, Jr., 
‘23, G. W. Elkins’25, S. A. Hooker’97, 
F. S. Krug, Jr.’18, W. H. Lee’98, H. D. 
Loring ’07, H. B. Luther’08, S. R. Miller 
‘07, F. W. Morrill’07, A. H. Pugh’97, 
J. S. Raffety’22, M. Sax’96, W. V. 
Schmiedeke’12, J. B. Sheblessy, Jr. *30, 
F. W. Spalding’22, C. H. Spiehler’08, 
G. H. Starr’13, J. B. Stewart, Jr.'08, 
J. G. Strobridge’19, R. Tietig’98, F. L. 
Townley ’00, C. Urban’91, H. M. Waite 
"90, and N. C. Works’17, were the mem- 
bers present who with their guests num- 
bered 30 to listen to the story of the 
Director of Admissions. This covered 
Technology's new system of administra- 
tion or management, scholarships and 
the loan fund, publicity methods and the 
Tryon travelogue. There was no question 
of the interest taken in his talk and there 
were numerous questions put to the 
speaker which carried the meeting 
t — a very pleasant three-hour 
period. 

As Dr. Tryon was in the city over 
Sunday he was able to see the Queen City 
of the West at its best under the able 
guidance of Stewart R. Miller’07 and 
Howard B. Luther’08. The following 
day he visited Withrow High School, 
Walnut Hills High School, The Univer- 
sity School, Xavier University, and the 
University of Cincinnati. At all of these 
institutions he either addressed groups of 
students on the topic of courses offered 
at the Institute, their character, and how 
a student’s high school or collegiate work 
might be most advantageously arranged 
to tie in with them, or interviewed 
individuat prospective students and mem- 
bers of the faculties. Dr. Tryon certainly 
put in full time in Cincinnati and covered 
the local field thoroughly and effectively. 
We believe that the Institute is well repre- 
sented by Dr. Tryon and that his visit to 
our city has added considerably to its 
prestige and to that of our club. 

Tuesday, May 17, marked an extraor- 
dinary day in the annals at The Tech- 
nology Club of Cincinnati when Dr. 
Allen Winter Rowe'01, arrayed in all his 
glory and with his brilliant retinue, Dr. 
J. C. Mortimer, descended upon our un- 
suspecting city. Not that his coming had 
not been duly heralded in the press (that 
intriguing shucngueii and everything), 


but — ! yes, indeed, notices had gone 
forth announcing the coming of the new 
President of the Alumni Association, set- 
ting forth his fame, his titles, his work, 
his attachment to Technology, his be- 
guiling personality. This occasion cer- 
tainly warranted an unusual gatherin 
of the clan and a meeting was announce 
for this day as the one summer activit 
and the grand finale of the season, wit 
dinner at six-thirty at the Hotel Gibson 
and a seven-piece floor show for men only. 

The outpouring was unusual, over 40 
men responding to the call, relishing the 
splendid meal served by the Hotel Gibson 
and taking a keen delight in the floor 
show which consisted of an exhibition of 
seven splendid samples of Maximent 
flooring. In the course of the evening it 
was pointed out to our doctor guests that 
our club was well supplied with doctors 
as we have Drs. Albert P. Mathews’92, 
Victor Ray 89, Allan Ramsey 91, Horace 
Stewart’14 and E. C. Steinharter’06. 
Also on our roster, it was pointed out, 
are their assistants in the U. S. Public 
Health Service, W. C. Purdy’13, H. W. 
Streeter ’07, E. J. Theriault’13, and their 
campfollowers the pill rollers C. G. 
Merrell’88 and S. R. Miller’07, of the 
Wm. S. Merrell Co; the live man in cof- 
fins Howard Breed’03 of the Crane & 
Breed Casket Co; the marble slab manu- 
facturers G. H. Clark’13, J. D. Cochrane, 
Jr.'23 and J. Dreyer’29 of the Formica 
Insulating Co.; and our minister Rev. 
H. S. Mabie’97. (We did have one under- 
taker but he took his business too seri- 
ously, R. I. P.) On the whole it is a jolly 
company and our guests Drs. Rowe and 
Mortimer were well met and they, too, 
heartily entered into the spirit of the 
evening. 

Dr. Mortimer was first called on to 
account for his presence at this Tech- 
nology gathering and he did it ably and 
well. Dr. Rowe breezed right into the 
hearts of his loyal subjects as he walked 
into our group of members in his affable 
manner introducing himself and meeting 
us all. What he called his formal address 
was an interesting array of Technology 
topics given in his own inimitable style 
that met a truly appreciative audience. 
The new organization of the Institute, 
reorganization of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Dormitory system, Student 
management and government, the In- 
firmary, Secretary Locke, Walker, the 
Crew, the Tech. Show — all were cov- 
ered in the course of his address or in his 
answers to the numerous questions with 
which he was plied. Well — some of us 
did not leave him until eleven o'clock 
that night, a night in which Dr. Rowe 
made for himself more than two score 
solid, admiring friends whom he surely 
can count on for earnest codperation 
during his coming régime. 

We, of Cincinnati, are very grateful to 
Dr. Rowe for having given us this eve- 
ning with himself and his delightful 
friend, Dr. Mortimer, and we are very 
much indebted to our Alumni Secretary, 
Professor Charles E. Locke, for his ar- 
rangement of the details toward its happy 
fruition. — Wiit1am V. ScHMIEDEKE ‘12, 
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Secretary, The Penker Construction Com- 
pany, 1030 Summer Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The Technology Club of 
Central Ohio 


At the instance of a visit to Columbus 
by Dr. J. L. Tryon, the club membership 
was called together for an informal lunch- 
eon meeting at the University Club on 
April 15. 

During the process of contacting Dr. 
Tryon with members of the faculty at 
Ohio State University, it was learned that 
plans have been laid by them to meet 
with him at luncheon in the Faculty 
Club. 

As it seemed more practical to meet 
with the professors in their lair than to 
insist on their joining our meeting at the 
University Club down town, arrange- 
ments were quickly made to gather up the 
group of Alumni who were to attend the 
luncheon and rush them to the Faculty 
Club. The round-up netted eight members 
of the local club. After a fine lunch we 
were treated to some very interesting 
remarks by Dr. Tryon regarding present- 
day practices and conditions at the 
Institute. 

Those Alumni present at the meeting 
consisted of Bob Allton’13, Harold Bib- 
ber'20, Bob Litehiser’19, Bruce McDill 
"18, C. E. Richards ’18, Frank Sanborn ’89, 
and your Secretary. J. T. Haines, the 
club's candidate pa its scholarship in 
Aeronautical Engineering, was also pres- 
ent. This scholarship offer has been in 
force now for two years and will, in all 
= epg be used for the first time this 

all. 


On the evening of May 18, this club 
had the distinct honor of entertaining Dr. 
Allan Winter Rowe’01, the new Alumni 
Association President. The club members 
and their wives met informally for dinner 
at the University Club, enjoyed a pleas- 
ant repast and were further treated to a 
short talk by our extremely pleasant and 
personable president, Dr. Rowe. 

Dr. Rowe’s explanations of the intri- 
cate workings of the new set-up in the 
Alumni Organization were very clearly 
and conn put, and his reminiscences 
were quite amusing. The 20-odd persons 
present at the dinner left feeling more 
closely connected with the Alumni Asso- 
ciation by reason of their personal con- 
tact with its jovial President. — Jamzs 
H. Bropcetrr’20, Secretary, 439 South 
Huron Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


Southwestern Association 
of M. I. T. 


Charles E. Brown’20 sent in the fol- 
lowing report of the Kansas City Club 
covering the recent luncheon with Dr. 
Tryon. 

Dr. James L. Tryon and George C. 
Shaad, Dean of the School of Engineering 
of the University of Kansas, were our 
guests at a luncheon Tuesday, April 26, 
at the Kansas City Athletic Club. Dr. 
Tryon spoke to us about the recent 
changes at Technology. 
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The luncheon was attended by D. C. 
Jackson, Jr.’21, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Kansas; Her- 
mann C. Henrici’06; Harry L. Havens 
‘09; J. E. Johnson 08; A. T. Cushing ’11; 
W. L. McPherrin’14; J. J. Falkenberg 
'19;C. E. Brown '20;G. W. Hall, Jr. '23;E. 
Pomeroy ‘23; B. W. Crenshaw '24; F. H. 
Littrell'27; R. E. Jenks’28; M. C. Cul- 
breath '30; Mrs. Henry Weeks and C. W. 
Kinney °32. 

After luncheon Dr. Tryon accompanied 
by Dean Shaad and Professor Jackson left 
Kansas City for the University of Kansas 
at Lawrence. — ArtHur C. Kirkwoop 
'24, Secretary, Burns and McDonnell Engi- 
neering nay Interstate Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Indiana Association of 
the M. I. T. 


Tuesday, April 19, the Indianapolis 
M. I. T. men met with the trustees and 
department heads of Purdue University 
at Lafayette, Ind., to hear an address by 
Dr. Tryon of the Institute. 

Messrs. Balke, Bohlen, Bonns, Brezin- 
ski, Daniels, McNally, Morse, Pinkham, 
Taylor, and Wayne had a pleasant drive 
to Lafayette, which is about 60 miles 
from ledionenalia. It was a gorgeous day 
and we arrived in time to look over the 
campus before the dinner meeting, in the 
new and attractively appointed Purdue 
Union Building. 

Dean Potter, Dean of Engineering at 
Purdue, and a loyal M. I. T. man, was 
Master of Ceremonies. President Elliot 
of Purdue made a brief and interesting 
talk and the Tech men, of whom there 
are a good number in the Purdue Faculty, 
listened with much interest to what Dr. 
Tryon had to say about the present poli- 
cies, trends, and tendencies of the Insti- 
tute. After Dr. Tryon’s talk, there was an 
open discussion indicating a keen inter- 
est in Institute affairs. — Epwin M. 
McNatty'18, Secretary, Barbasol Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Southeastern M. I. T. 
Association 


A luncheon meeting of the Southeast- 
ern M. I. T. Association was held on 
March 31 at the Hotel Tutwiler in Bir- 


mingham to greet Dr. Rowe. The 16 
members present were extremely inter- 
ested in hearing from Dr. Rowe of the 
new administrative plans for the Institute 
and of the other developments that are 
taking place. — Douctas F. Exxiorr'24, 
Secretary, Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


M. I. T. Club of Northern 
California 

Inspired to action by arrival of the 
combined fleet to San Francisco Bay, and 
aided materially by the kindness of Lieu- 
tenant T. L. Hannah'25 located in the 
Navy office here, two visits were arranged 
early this month to ships of the fleet. 
On Friday, May 6, a group of about 35 
members and friends inspected two of the 
larger submarines tied up at Pier 22. These 
groups were taken through by the com- 
manding officers of the two ships, and 
were thus afforded an unusual opportu- 
nity of getting first-hand information on 
their operation. 

The following day, approximately 75 
men were guided over the aircraft carrier 
Saratoga. Through special arrangement 
with the Navy, we were afforded the op- 
portunity of inspecting the engine room 
and the main control room of the ship. 
In this latter room, when the ship is in 
operation, eight or ten men maintain 
complete control over the operation of 
the generators and motors, literally hold- 
ing at their finger tips 212,000 available 
horsepower ap of propelling the 
immense vessel at a speed of 33.2 
knots. 

As this is written most interesting plans 
are being formed for future activities. 
Arrangements will shortly be made with 
the Lick Observatory on Mount Hamil- 
ton near San José for a trip up the moun- 
tain to view some of the heavens through 
their telescope, and to learn something 
of the work which is being done there. 
Plans are also on foot for a Sunday outing 
and inspection a to the Pardee Dam, 
about 125 miles from Oakland. During 
the month of June, water will be flowing 
over the spillway of this dam, affording a 
most interesting opportunity of viewing 
it under full capacity conditions. We 
understand also that the East Bay Utility 
District of which L. Standish Hall ‘14 is 
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chief hydrographer, will furnish us with 
a free lunch in turn for our courtesy in 
looking at their artificial pond! 

Trips are also scheduled to some of the 
industrial plants in the vicinity including 
one of the American Can Company fac- 
tories, and also possibly the Columbia 
Steel Company at Pittsburg, Calif. 

It would seem, therefore, that we have 
a most interesting series of events before 
us, a series in which an increasing number 
of our membership will wish to join. 

Regular weekly luncheons are held 
every Tuesday noon at the Engineer's 
Club, Pine and Sansome Streets, San 
Francisco. Technology men whether 
residents here or visitors will find a 
pleasant group and interesting discus- 
sions. Visiting Alumni are particularly 
invited to meet with us at these lunch- 
eons where they will find a most cordial 
welcome. — Ratpn A. Forsom’18, Secre- 
oe 150 Hooper Street, San Francisco, 

alif. 


Technology Club of Hawaii 


The Technology Club of Hawaii held 
its annual meeting on Friday, March 18, 
at 4:00 P.M., in the office of C. W. 
Dickey '94 in the Damon Building. The 
following slate of officers, who had been 
previously nominated, was elected at this 
meeting: President, Lyman H. Bigelow 
01; Vice-President, Carl B. Andrews '28; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edwin M. Pickop 
19; and Directors, Harry P. Field'21 
and Dudley W. Smith’28. — E. M. Picxop 
"19, Secretary, Box 102, Honolulu, T. H. 


Technology Club of Albany 


At the last meeting of the Technology 
Club of Albany, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year. Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Wood’91, 541 Provi- 
dence Street, Albany, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles E. Smart’05, 38 Maple 
Avenue, Troy, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Redmond E. Walsh’28, New York 
Power and Light Corporation, Albany, 
N. Y.; Member of Executive Committee, 
Harlen M. Chapman'02, Hudson Valley 
Coke and Products Corporation, Troy, 
N. Y. — Redmond E. Walsh,’28, Secre- 
tary, New York Power and Light Cor- 
poration, Albany, N. Y. 
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FROM THE CLASSES 





1868 


This has been my first opportunity to 
express in this column my sorrow in the 
loss of Baron Takuma Dan. On March 7, 
1932, I received the following cable: 
“Father Takuma Dan passed away in 
morning March fifth. Please inform to 
M. I. T. and A. I. M. E."’ Signed, Ino 
Dan. I sent the following message by 
cable to Ino Dan: ‘‘Words fail to convey 
the extremity of my grief and horror.”’ 

To several of my friends I sent out the 
following letter: ‘‘I am more grieved and 
horror-stricken at the terrible thing that 
has happened to Baron Takuma Dan, 
than words can express. 

“The Baron had thoroughly prepared 
himself to do fine things for his country 
and for his friends, ne he was carrying 
out his plans in the best possible way 
— the fanatic steps in and spoils it 
all. 

“What is our poor old world coming 
to? Our best and our finest, with the high- 
est pages motives, embark in good 
work for the country, and when they are 

in the full process of carrying out their 
ideas, they are suddenly stopped by the 
fanatic. 

“This is really exactly what happened 
to our great President, Abraham Lincoln, 
who had wonderful plans for harmoniz- 
ing the South and the North after all the 
bitterness of the terrible war, to bring 
them together so that they could work 
together in harmony for the good of the 
country, and the fanatic stepped in and 

. Spoiled it all.’ — Ropert E. Ricnarps, 
+ sag 32 Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, 
ss. 


1877 


In one list of men whose addresses are 
unknown is the name Fred Haynes, resi- 
dence Hanover Street. No parent’s name 
was given. He was at the Institute during 
the year 1876-77. Thomas Hibbard ’75 
was of the opinion that he was the son of 
Gideon Haynes, Warden of Charlestown 
State’s Prison. No information concern- 
ing this family could be obtained from 
any of the officials at the prison. President 
Clarke of our class obtained the informa- 
tion that Inez Haynes, the wife of Will 
Irwin, the author, was the daughter of 
Gideon Haynes. A letter to Mrs. Irwin 
brought the following information: 

“Gideon Charles Frederick Haynes, 
the son of Gideon Haynes of Sudbury and 
Cliffordie Ann Hodges of London, was 
born in Waltham in November, 1853 and 
died in New York, August, 1926. During 
his boyhood he lived in Charlestown 


where my father was Warden of the 
Massachusetts State’s Prison. Mr. Haynes 
was educated in the Charlestown Public 
Schools. He engaged in a competitive 
contest for admission to West Point and 
won. He stayed at West Point for several 





months, but he was so disgusted by the 
ous which kept up constantly that he 
t. 


‘‘He was, however, always interested 
in military affairs — always reading and 
writing about them. He became Captain 
of the Waltham Company F, Fifth Regi- 
ment, National Guards. He entered a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1877. For several years he was in the 
United States Coast Survey, and three 
times he worked in Brazil building rail- 
roads. He acted as hospital steward in 
the Spanish-American War. His friends 
say that it was his observation of epi- 
demics in Brazil which led to the clearing 
up of Havana from yellow fever. Later in 
life he studied law and practiced as a 
lawyer in Boston. During the last years 
of his life he was a teacher of a high 
school in Pennsylvania. Mr. Haynes 
never married.’’ — Betvin T. WI1tIs- 
TON, Secretary, 3 Monmouth Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 


1882 


It is with deep regret that we record 
the death of our classmate Francis Park- 
man Hall at his home in Winchendon, 
Mass., on May 3, 1932. 

Born in Medford, Mass., March 28, 
1858, the son of Peter Chardon and Ann 
Rose (Swan) Hall, he was early in life de- 
prived of parental guidance by the death 
of both father and mother. Through 
childhood and youth he was cared for by 
relatives. One of these, his cousin Francis 
Parkman, the historian for whom he was 
named, became his guardian. An illness in 
his infancy left him with one leg para- 
lyzed. This prevented his having a nor- 
mal, active childhood and was a great 
disadvantage through life. He rose, 
however, above physical defects and with 
his fine mind and courage acquired an 
education and scholarly standing to be 
proud of. 

He prepared for the Institute of Tech- 
nology at Warren Academy, Woburn, 
Mass., spent a year at the School of Me- 
chanic Arts, and entered the Institute in 
1878. Taking the regular course in Chem- 
istry he was graduated May 30, 1882, and 
went out into the world to find his first 
job with the Daft Electric Light Com- 
pany of New Jersey. He did not stay long 
with this company as he was asked by 
Prof. Nichols é ‘Billy Rip’’) to return to 
the Institute and become his private 
assistant. While with Prof. Nichols he 
did important work on the pus 
of food, the results of which were pub- 
lished. His next move was to Denver, 
Colo., where he was associated with a 
firm of assayers. From Denver he went to 
Emporia, Kan., and for some years was 
actively interested in stock-raising. 

In the spring of 1901 he ose of his 
interests in Kansas and returned to New 
England. On June 20 of that year he was 
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married to Miss Maude Moore of Em- 
ria, Kan. A son and daughter were 

rn of this union, the son dying in 1925 
to the great grief of his family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall spent the winter of 
1901-02 in Wolfeboro, N. H. They also 
lived for a time in Peterboro, N. H., and 
then settled on their farm in Winchendon, 
Mass., where Frank supervised the work 
of running the farm, working himself till 
si a. vitality forced him to give up 
active work. 

Those class members and guests who 
attended the class outing six years ago 
(June 20, 1926) will remember that the 
occasion was delightful, on account of 
its ideal location on the Hall farm, a 
perfect day, and the fact that it was a 
ant to Mr. and Mrs. Hall on their 
25th wedding anniversary. 

We think of Frank with affectionate 
regard, and a bit wistfully at memories of 
his dry humor, his iiande smile, and the 
brave and active life he led notwithstand- 
ing his bodily infirmities. 

At his funeral the Class of °82 was 
represented by four of its members. — 
ALFRED L. Darrow, Secretary, 13 Garrison 
Road, Brookline, Mass. RacHet 
Snow, Assistant Secretary, Box 625, Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 


1885 


Ed Dewson motored leisurely from 
Florida where they have spent the winter, 
and arrived at Quincy in time to attend 
the Class Dinner on May 26. On the way 
up he called on Hugh MacRae in Wil- 
mington, N. C. They made a short stop 
here and then went on to their summer 
home at Boothbay Harbor. 

Here are some changes of address: 
Charles H. Bartlett, 17 Prospect Street, 
Keene, N. H.; Nat Robertson, Waverly, 
Pa.; and Dave Baker has returned to his 
summer home at Wellfleet, Mass. 

Charley Brown is making a great come- 
back. He goes into Boston alone once a 
week and is vastly improved in every 
way. He was tempted to come in from 
Salem to attend the Class Dinner, but his 
doctor thought it would not be wise. 

Charley Richards was in Boston May 
15, attending the 27th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Museums, of which he was elected a 
Vice-President. 

Upon Joe Nute has fallen the distinc- 
tion of being the recipient of the first 
Silver Beaver Award ever authorized by 
National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The certificate, which credits 
Mr. Nute with ‘‘Distinguished Service 
to Boyhood," bears the signatures of 
Herbert Hoover, honorary President of 
the Boy Scouts of America; Dan Beard, 
National Scout Commissioner; Walter 
W. Head, President; John H. Finley, 
Chairman of Committee on Awards, and 
James E. West, National Chief Scout 
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1885 Continued 

Executive. Nute has long been interested 
in Boy Scouts and other boys and their 
activities at camp and especially in field 
excursions for bird study. He is an 
authority on birds, stamps, and coins. 
He has enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of many boys. 

Some weeks ago the Secretary received 
a postal card ) ate Alexander McKim 
sending his greetings to the Class of '85. 
It was posted from somewhere in France, 
but the postmark is undecipherable. He 
has been attending some university there. 
He intends to spend the summer at the 
university in the Pyrenees, Spain. 

A few weeks after the untimely death 
of Heywood Cochran in a motor colli- 
sion, his son, A. P. Cochran sent a brief 
sketch of his life which was misplaced 
and has only recently come to light. 

“Heywood was born in Louisville, 
Ky., November 19, 1863. His boyhood 
was spent in Louisville and he graduated 
from M. I. T. in the Class of '85. He was a 
member of the Sigma Chi Fraternity. 
Almost from the first, he was interested 
in refrigeration. Shortly after leaving the 
Institute, he made several trips to Ger- 
many in the interest of carbonic refrigera- 
tion. For the past 25 years he has been 
the Western Sales Manager of the Car- 
bondale Machine Company of Carbon- 
dale, Pa. Prior to that he was with the 
Henry Vogt Machine Company, for a 
number of years. During all of this time, 
he was actively engaged in refrigeration 
engineering. It was his life’s work and 
he fully enjoyed it. 

“He kept well posted on all new devel- 
opments and changes and more recently 
devoted quite a little thought and time to 
air cooling conditioning. He was a mem- 
ber of various engineering refrigeration 
associations and societies, and often gave 
talks on subjects pertaining to his chosen 
field of work. 

“He remained in splendid health up to 
the time of his death. He was full of life 
and took keen interest in it. It was typi- 
cal of my father that his death occurred 
in the line of business. He was answering 
an emergency call from an ice plant in 
distress late Saturday afternoon when the 
accident occurred. His car was struck by 
another at an intersection near Shelby- 
ville, Ind., and he was instantly killed. 
He is survived by his widow, Margaret 
Lee Cochran and by his son."’ 

Heywood’s passing was a shocking loss 
to us. He loved the Institute; he loved his 
Class; indeed he seemed to love every- 
thing and everybody and his interest was 
widespread. He was always so enthu- 
siastic, so thoroughly genuine, so de- 
lightfully human that he made friends on 
sight. He was a wellispring of joy at our 
reunions, and he pacar, Ae wrote the 
Secretary and other classmates out of his 
heart, recalling pleasant incidents he 
remembered “al looking ahead to future 
meetings. He radiated the happy spirit 
that was in him with a glow that will 
always remain in our hearts. 

Your Secretary takes this opportunity 
to wish you a very pleasant summer. 
— Isaac W. Litcuriztp, Secretary, Twin 
Ash Farm, Medfield, Mass. 
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In his last letter, the Secretary was 
unable to furnish a sketch of the life of 
our late Secretary, and is now in posses- 
sion of the same, which is herewith 
submitted. 

Edward Galbraith Thomas was born in 
Waltham, Mass., November 1, 1865, and 
graduated from Technology in the Class 
of 87. In 1888 he was an experimenter 
with Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, 
N. J., and was a member of the Edison 
Pioneers. In 1889 he was engaged in 
construction engineering in Denver, 
Colo.; in 1892 he was agent, Edison 
General Electric Company, Butte, Mon- 
tana; and in 1892-93 he was superin- 
tendent of the Butte General Electric 
Company at the same location. 

In 1894-1901 he was engaged with the 
Automatic Weighing Machinery Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., and in 1902-05 he 
was manager of the New York office of 
the Lamson Consolidated Store Service 
Company, and engineer in their special 
machine department at Boston. In 1906- 
08 he was superintendent of the Ariston 
Marble Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
associated interests; and in 1909-10 was 
engaged in machine designing in Boston. 
He was mechanical engineer with the 
Boss Manufacturing Company, Kewanee, 
Ill., in 1911-14, and was engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural specialties 
in the latter city in 1915-16. 

In 1916-17 he was with the Wilson 
Tire and Rubber Company, Springfield, 
Ill., as mechanical engineer; and in 1917- 
29 was connected with the Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, in the same 
capacity. He was a member of the Engi- 
neers Club of New York, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Toledo A. S. M. E. and Technology Club. 
His specialty was invention and design, 
about 75 patents having been issued to 
him in the fields of weighing apparatus, 
packaging and conveying machinery, 
electric railway material, and agricul- 
tural implements. — NatHaniet T. Very, 
Secretary, 66 Orne Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Frank Dame, who has been President 
of the North American Company since 
1921, has been elected Chairman of the 
Board of that company. 

Bosworth has been elected President of 
the newly formed University Club of 
Paris, France. The Secretary has received 
from him a kodak showing him on a 
stroll in the environs of Paris with his 
eldest daughter whose height now 
reaches to Bosworth’s belt and whose 
features show a striking resemblance to 
those of her father. The club has rooms at 
31 Avenue George V. . 

Wales has just had an exhibition of his 
work at the Guild of Boston Artists 
which was most enthusiastically com- 
mented on by Albert Franz Cochrane, art 
critic of the Transcript. The article closes 
with the following: ‘‘And so, in his spe- 
cialized field of shipping and naval craft, 
Mr. Wales adds a certain something that 
informs it with the element of art. To 
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the results of his research at the Louvre 
and at the Navy Department in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Wales has added the zsthetic 
value of graceful arrangement and deli- 
cate color. Here in New England we are 
so close to the subject of Mr. Wales’ 
choice that we are apt to overlook the 
other, and less tangible, qualities of his 
work. Nor should we hold it against 
him, as would various critics trained 
only to the understatement of modernism, 
that his brush knows its business to the 
last pulley and spar! A man capable of 
such intricate accuracy could, if he 
would, paint as sloppily as the next, yet 
he would never be ab e to lose that which 
many another so painting has never 
gained, sympathetic understanding and 
the authority of complete knowledge. 
Although others might see these water 
colors by Mr. Wales as best suited for 
inclusion in a museum essentially devoted 
to marine history, I would like them 
acquired and preserved, as a group by our 
own Museum of Fine Arts, not only as 
complementary material for the ey 
housing the splendid Coolidge collection 
of ship models, but as lasting proof that 
even in this day of mechanized rush, 
there are still painters who, not content 
to slap together a picture in half an hour, 
are willing to combine with artistic 
endeavors long study and love of subject.’ 
The annual class dinner was held at the 
Union Club, Tuesday, March 8. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Bliss, 
Bridges, Cutter, E. V. French, Gleason, 
Hobbs, Hunt, Kilham, Kunhardt, Laws, 
Lewis, Mildram, Orrok, Pearson, Under- 
hill, Wales, and Williston. President Bill 
Thurber, having been elected to a promi- 
nent public office (member of the Milton 
Board of Selectmen) was unable to leave 
his arduous duties long enough to pre- 
side, but his place at the head of the table 
was ably filled by Governor Bliss. After - 
a very appetizing ‘‘farm’’ dinner (or at 
least the Union Club’s conception of 
one), the evening was spent 3 paced 
in conversation. — Water H. Kitnam, 
Secretary, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our classmate, Herbert C. Daggett, 
oer away at the Peter Bent Brigham 

ospital, Brookline, Mass., on March 17, 
1932. ‘‘He had enjoyed good health until 
June, 1930, when he was taken suddenly 
ill with a heart attack from which it 
took him eight weeks to recover suffi- 
ciently to return to work. On December 
17, 1931, he had another heart attack and 
after spending three months in the hos- 
pital he passed away; cheerful and with a 
smile until the end. The funeral was held 
at his daughter’s home in Cambridge on 
March 20, 1932. He is survived by a mar- 
ried daughter, Mrs. E. J. Sweeney; a son, 
Harold; and two granddaughters, Er- 
nestine and Frances Sweeney. 

**At the time of his death he was Man- 
ager of the Boston Office of the S. Morgan 
Smith Company, manufacturers of Hy- 
draulic Turbines, which position he had 
held since 1903. He was known through- 
out New England as an expert on the 
subject of hydraulics. He did not attend 
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many of the Alumni activities but he al- 
ways had a warm and kindly feeling for 
his Alma Mater and classmates. Many 
Technology graduates will have pleasant 
memories of him, as he was never too 
busy to work up hydraulic data to aid an 
endecguabeans in writing his thesis. He 
was a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, and the Winthrop 
Yacht Club.”’ 

Our Annual Class Dinner was held at 
the University Club, Boston, on March 
25, and there were 23 present. The 
were: Aiken, Barnes, Brown, role | 
Bowen, Bradlee, Capen, H. I. Cole, Col- 
burn, Dart, Dana, Fiske, Forbes, Garri- 
son, Howland, F. C. Holmes, Hatch, 
Rooney, Rogers, Smith, Wetherbee, 
White, Young. We were especially 
pleased to see Rooney and Wetherbee 
whom most of us had not seen for some 
time. Charlie Wetherbee is now located 
at the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion at Quincy, Mass. Harry Bradlee pre- 
sided and the Secretary read a few mes- 
sages from some of those who could not 
attend. 

Linfield Damon is cruising in the Fiji 
Islands on somebody’s private yacht and 
apparently is further removed from our 
headquarters at this time than anyone 
else in the Class. A postal to Barne 
reads, ‘““I am down here in the Sout 
Seas, cruising at present among the Fiji 
Islands of which there are more than 200. 
Am fortunate to be among those on the 
Yacht Stella Polaris, the largest of its 
type built so far. Have been at Cocos, 
the Galapagos, Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa 
and am on way to others in the South 
Sea and then to Singapore, Java, Sumatra, 
Bali, Cyprus, Red and Mediterranean 
Seas and home. Hope to see you in June.” 

Morris Knowles writes of the marriage 
of his son ‘‘Junior’’ to Miss Sarah Fulton 
of Pittsburgh. They started their honey- 
moon in modern fashion by flying to New 
York and then a cruise to Bermuda. 
‘Junior’ is sales manager of the Air 
Travel Bureau. 

H. I. Cole brought Barney to the din- 
ner, and Barney looks fine and seems to 
be growing stronger all the time. ‘‘You 
can’t keep a good man down.” 

It was voted to appoint some members 
of the Attendance Committee for the 
Fortieth Reunion as a new Committee 
on class news. It would seem proper and 
fitting for Barney Capen to act as Chair- 
man of the new Committee of which the 
following will be members: Blanchard, 
Read, Smith, Birks, Gottlieb, Knowles, 
Spooner, Whitney, Hopton, Steel, Moore, 
and Hooper. It is expected that each 
member of this Committee will keep in 
touch with those in his vicinity and 
members will be provided with a list of 
the men that they are to see or write to 
from time to time. This should result in 
closer and more frequent contact with our 


classmates, especially those at a distance 
whom we hear from infrequently. We are 
fortunate in having an Assistant Secre- 
tary who is a good correspondent but he 
cannot cover all of the ground without 
assistance. 





Arthur Howland and Gorham Dana 
officiated at our moving picture show 
which was the only entertainment pro- 
vided and which was highly satisfactory. 
There were movies of our Fortieth Re- 
union taken by Gorham and Charlie 
Aiken and which brought many pleasant 
memories of that festive occasion for 
those who attended and gave a slight 
idea of the good time we had to those 
who did not attend. Horace Ensworth 
took some movies which we hope to 
show at our next dinner. Then followed 
several reels taken by Arthur Howland 
on his trip around the world on the S. S. 
Resolute. These were unusually interesting 
and covered Egypt, India, Siam, Java (or 
some island near there) and other places. 
We still marvel at the stories of animal 
life in Australia and New Zealand as told 
by Charlie Aiken. We are not lacking in 
world travelers, photographers, or story 
tellers, all of which we deeply appreciate. 

Another interesting letter from George 
Hooper in Pasadena mentions a cu 
which he still has, awarded him as pan 
prize in the 16-pound hammer throw at 
the Readville meet in 1890. Are there any 
more athletic trophies not mentioned in 
our Class Book? George reports that no 
harm was done to Shattuck’s home in 
Indio, Calif., and Shattuck spends most 
of his time at Beverly Hills. 

George has been in Boston on a visit 
and a dinner was given him at the Univer- 
sity Club on Monday evening, May 2. 
The following attended: Hatch, Young, 
Dana, Fiske, Capen, Hooper, Rooney, 
Smith, F. C. Seles, Vaillant, Forbes, 
Lawrence, Swan, Blanchard, Thomp- 
son, Douglass, and Howard. George gave 
a very interesting talk on conditions on 
the Pacific Coast and Gorham Dana 
showed the Fortieth Reunion movies. 
It was a most enjoyable affair and the 
Secretary regrets that, due to lack of 
time, it was not feasible to send out writ- 
ten notices. 

Dana, Blair, and Fiske attended the 
annual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in Atlantic City in 
May. 

Tom Keene writes the following of his 
recent trip: “‘I am very sorry that I had 
to miss the Annual Class Dinner on 
March 25. As it happened, I rather un- 
expectedly booked Mrs. Keene (Edith G. 
Shankland ’92) and myself for a Carib- 
bean Cruise from March 19 to April 1, so 
that on the night of the dinner I was in 
the Canal Zone. We were accompanied 
on the trip by Arthur W. Dean'92, and 
Mrs. Dean. 

‘*The cruise was an uneventful one, but 
especially enjoyable to Mrs. Keene and 
myself, since it was our first visit to the 
tropics in nearly 20 years. We made three 
stops on the trip, first at Kingston, 

Jamaica, then at Colon, and lastly at 
Havana. 

“Kingston did not impress me par- 
ticularly, the harbor is a magnificent one, 
and the mountainous scenery rather strik- 
ing, but the buildings and general layout 
of the town hecho the Spanish touch 
which we had associated with the Carib- 
bean ports. 
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“The shore trip across “ a 
was very interesting, made partly b 
train, then through ‘tie Culebra Cat ‘ 
motor boat, then by auto to Panama. 
At Gatun, we saw one of the big Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian liners go through the 
locks. Panama immediately made us 
homesick, as it is a small reproduction of 
Havana, with its massive stone buildings, 

lazas, and arcades. Here we heard 

panish again after many years, and were 
surprised to find how comfortably we 
could Ft along in the language. A trip 
to Old Panama, then through purely 
American-made Balboa, a wonderful 
development, some shopping at Spanish 
and East Indian stores, then back to 
Colon, with more shopping in the eve- 
ning. 

‘Two days later, on the 28th, we ap- 
proached Havana in the early morning. 
In the 20 years since we left there, the 
skyline of the city had changed so as to 
be hardly recognizable. In the old days, 
especially in 1900, when we first went to 
live there, there was hardly a building of 
even 3 stories; now, the skyline is notched 
with domes, towers, and semi-skyscrap- 
ers. Even the harbor had changed; no 
longer were tenders necessary to go 
ashore — docks everywhere. We thought 
that the city had perhaps lost some of its 
old charm. In Havana, we were royally 
entertained by old American friends of 30 
years’ standing, residents of the city. We 
were sorry not to have been able to call 
on the Rickers, but our stay was so short 
and our time so fully occupied, that we 
couldn’t make the connection. 

“Business conditions in Havana we 
found worse even than in the United 
States. Many of our old friends had suc- 
cumbed and dropped out of sight com- 
pletely. With sugar, the main staple, 
down from the high point of 22.9 cents 
to less than 34 of a cent, business is 
paralyzed, everyone operating at a loss. 

“Our cruise ended on April 1 after a 
rather wild night at sea which shook us 
up considerably, but in no way dampened 
our enthusiasm over this tropical cruise 
which, in March, the best month for 
such a trip, takes one from the cold winds 
and cloudy sky of New England to the 
balmy air and unfailing sunshine of the 
West Indies.”’ 

A letter from Bob Mitchell says that 
his office is in the same building with 

Jim Swan (Graybar Building, New York 
City) and they get together once in a 
while to swap yarns. 

Charlie Garrison makes his 6th Trans- 
continental auto trip this June. ‘‘The 
first time we made the attempt was on 
May 2 to 18, 1927, over the Santa Fe Trail 
from Cambridge to Palos Verdes, 
Calif., spending one day at the Grand 
Canyon, en route. We covered the 3,681 
miles in 17 days. 

“The second crossing, May 21 to June 
10, 1928, from Cambridge to Santa 
Barbara, Calif., was over the Lincoln 
Highway, crossing the Great Salt Lake 
desert, through Sacramento to San Fran- 
cisco and down the Coast to Santa Bar- 
bara. We made a detour to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, the Royal Gorge, Mesa 
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Verde Park, and over the High Rockies to 
Salt Lake City. The road over two of the 
ks was over 11,000 feet, made in a 
linding snow storm. This took 21 days 
with a total of 4,717 miles. 

*‘The third passage, August 22 to 
September 10, 1928, was by Santa Fe 
Trail from Santa Barbara, Calif., to 
Cambridge, Mass., with a stop of six 
days at Santa Fe. We were on the road 
14 days, covering 3,537 miles. 

“The fourth, August 26 to September 
6, 1930, to Santa Ana, Calif., was by 
Lincoln Highway to Salt Lake City and 
thence by the Arrowhead Trail into 
California. One day was spent at Zion 
Park. In 12 days we ran off 3,325 miles. 

“The fifth, August 15 to September 2, 
1931, was over the above route, Long 
Beach Calif., to Cambridge, spending a 
week at Estes Park, Colo. We were on the 
road 12 days, going 3,592 miles. 

‘While in California the last time we 
made a side trip, May 4 to 21, Long Beach 
to Vancouver, B. é. via the fine Red- 
wood Highway and returning through 
the Sacramento Valley with a day at 
Yosemite Park. We covered the 3,307 
miles in 18 days. 

“The average cost of the trans-conti- 
nental trips for the expense of the car and 
for two persons staying at the best hotels 
was less than $12.50 per day."’ 

The sympathy of the Class is extended to 
Philip Marquand whose wife died May 7. 

The Boston Herald of May 8 gives a 
history of the G. Fuller & Son Lumber 
Co., of which Will Fuller is President. 
“The company was founded in 1847 by 
Granville Fuller, and he in turn was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Granville A. Fuller. 
Will S. Fuller entered the business in 
1890, and today he is ably assisted by his 
sons, Granville and George. 

“In the early days there were several 
lumber yards on the Charles river. To the 
present generation it may seem like a 
stretch of the imagination to visualize 
large lumber vessels sailing up the 
Charles river, but such vessels did navi- 

ate this river laden with lumber for the 
uller yard. 

‘This yard was the farthest up the river 
and lumber schooners used to make their 
way up the river by sail until the advent 
of the steam tug in 1855. 

“Looking back over the 85 years the 
Fuller Company has been in business, one 
sees in retrospect many changes in meth- 
ods, changes in character and quality of 
lumber for building, the introduction of 
substitutes for lumber, the substitution 
of freight cars for lumber schooners, the 
substitution of motor-driven vehicles for 
horse and ox-drawn wagons and the addi- 
tion of building materials not properly 
classified as lumber or lumber substi- 
tutes... — Henry A. Fisxz, Secretary, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West Ex- 
change Street, Providence, R. I. BarNarD 
Capen, Assistant Secretary, The Early 
Convalescent Home, Cohasset, Mass. 
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The announcement of the marriage of 
the only daughter, Helen Louise, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charels V. Allen to Seth Eugene 


DeWitt, Jr., was made last February from 
New York, where the Allens now live, 
after many years in Mexico. 

Among the appointments made by Gov. 
Ely in May was that of Frederick N. 
Dillon of Fitchburg, Mass., as trustee of 
the Gardner State Colony. 

The following item appeared in the 
Boston Evening Transcript of March 16. 
Frederic Fitts was one of a very few mem- 
bers of the class who entered the ministry. 
‘Rev. Frederic Whitney Fitts, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Roxbury, has received 
a call to important work in New Hamp- 
shire embracing not only the rectorship 
of All Saints’ Parish, Peterboro, but, at 
the request of Bishop Dallas, the charge 
of mission work in the towns surrounding 
Peterboro and comprised in the south- 
central part of the State. If Father Fitts 
should accept this call, it will sever asso- 
ciations begun in St. John’s ee 
Church, Roxbury, in 1907 when he went 
there as associate priest, becoming rector 
in 1908. 

‘Father Fitts was born in Lowell and 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harvard College and 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. After serving as curate in Calvary 
Church, New York City, for a year, he 
was associate priest of St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church, Boston, for five years 
before beginning service in St. John’s. 
He has close associations with the 
Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts, 
having filled the position of secretary to 
the standing committee before being 
called to the position of president of the 
standing committee of the diocese.”’ 

The assistant secretary of the Class, 
George B. Glidden, continues as Repre- 
sentative of the Class on the Alumni 
Council. His attendance at Council 
meetings this past season has been notably 
regular. 

Charles F. Hopewell again urges any 
of his classmates who are in the neigh- 
borhood to call — him at his camp on 
Lake Winnepesaukee at East Alton, N. H. 
From it there is an extended view of the 
Lake with some of its many islands, and 
of the southern foothills of the White 
Mountains. 

Charles Winthrop Sawyer is the author 
of a very interesting feature article in the 
Boston Transcript (April 23) entitled 
“Ingenuity and Danger in Our Ancestors’ 
Guns. Admirable When Empty, Danger- 
ous When Loaded, Now Collected as 
Relics of Antiquity."’ 

Mrs. William Stuart Forbes, wife of our 
Class President, died in Boston March 13, 
1932, at 76 Marlborough Street, where 
she and her husband had been spendin 
the winter. Especially is she te 
by those members of the class who at the 
time of our Thirty-Fifth Class Reunion 
enjoyed her gracious hospitality at their 
home, Lone Tree Farm, at Hamilton, 
Mass. 

Frederic Wallace Baker who, from the 
time of his graduation with the Class 
until his retirement a few years ago, was 
active in the development of shipbuilding 
in America, died at his home, ‘‘Mira- 
flores,"’ Claymont, Del., January 2, 1932. 
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Histraining in mechanical engineering at 
the Institute was supplemented by the 
course in Naval Architecture at Glasgow 
University in Scotland and by visits to 
the principal dockyards of Europe. 
During his active business career, he was 
connected at different times with ship- 
building plants on the Atlantic Coast, 
the United States Navy Yard at Mare 
Island, Calif., and the Navy Department 
at Washington. In association with 
Simon Lake, he took an active interest 
in submarine construction. 

At the opening of the Spanish War, he 
enlisted as a Lieutenant in the Navy, 
going out from San Francisco to Manila 
in the double-turreted monitor Monterey 
and serving under Admiral Dewey. Dur- 
ing the World War he was manager of 
the Bath Iron Works and largely respon- 
sible for the destroyers turned out by that 
company. Besides his widow, he is sur- 
vived by two sons and a married daugh- 
ter; and two brothers, Lieutenant Com- 
mander John W. Baker, U.S. N., and Dr. 
George T. Baker, both of Boston. His 
interest in Technology is shown by the 
following extract from a letter which his 
son, Richard, sent the Secretary. ‘‘On 
Monday Chis last in this world) he asked 
me to get him the M. I. T. Register that 
you had so kindly sent him and looked 
through it for almost half an hour. It 
was the last book he read.”’ 

George Mason Hawes, formerly of Fall 
River, Mass., who was for three years a 
student with the class in the mechanical 
engineering course, was last heard from 
in 1924, when he was living on a ranch at 
Val Verde, Riverside County, California. 
His death on December 22, 1925, has 
recently been reported to the Alumni 
Office through the Phi Beta Epsilon 
Fraternity. 

Louis Bradford Vining, who for years 
regularly attended class meetings, died at 
his home in Newtonville, Mass., January 
31, 1932. From 1916 until his retirement 
because of ill health in 1931 he was in the 
employ of Charles T. Main (M. I. T.’76) 
as an electrical engineer. 

Parker Hastings Wilder, who graduated 
with the class in electrical engineering, 
returned to his home city, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, immediately after his graduation 
and there spent his business life. He 
was heard from but rarely, and notice of 
his death on February 13, 1931, has just 
recently been poets 

Harry Colby Wilson, who died at his 
home in Nahant, Mass., March 20, 1932, 
was one who had a lively interest in the 
class and was a frequent attendant at 
class meetings. For the greater oo of his 
life he was in business as a building con- 
tractor. In his home town of Nahant he 
was highly esteemed and took an active 
interest in town affairs. The day before 
his death he had been elected assessor for 
his twenty-sixth consecutive term. 

Among recent changes of address are: 
Frank S. Badger, ‘‘Iona,’’ East Horsley, 
near Leatherhead, Surrey, England. Busi- 
ness addresses — James C. Boyd, 120 Ex- 
change Street, Portland, Maine; Nathan 
P. Cutter, Jr., Zarex Co., 803 Summer 
Street, South Boston, Mass.; Henry W. 
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Gore, Jr., 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry A. Morss, 79 Sidney Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Frank D. Richardson, 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., 32 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York City. — Frepgric H. 
Fay, Secretary, 44 School Street, Boston, 
Mass. Gsorce B. Guippen, Assistant 
Secretary, P. O. Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 
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Dear Mates: At this writing it is more 
difficult to get class news than it is to 
borrow money. If you have tried to 
borrow money in these days you will 
clearly understand your Secretary's di- 
lemma, when endeavoring to pry into the 
apparent seclusiveness of you "95 men 
with little results. However, your secre- 
tary is never down-hearted and when you 
finally receive the ‘‘questionnaire,’’ which 
has been under way for some time, you 
will appreciate the great opportunity to 
answer. Answer you will. o other fel- 
low will then be anxious to get the news. 

Our friend and classmate rd Swope 
has added another star to his constellation. 
We quote the following from an editorial 
taken from the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 15: ‘‘Managerial Responsi- 
bility — Mr. Owen Young seldom speaks 
without rita, | something to say. In 
presenting last Thursday the gold medal 
of the National Institute of Social Sci- 
ences to Mr. Gerard Swope in recognition, 
among other things, of his ‘organizing 
and safeguarding the social welfare of 
thousands of employes,’ Mr. Young 
dwelt upon the new conception of the 
duty of the managers of great industries. 
The old notion that it should be their 
chief concern to ‘take as much as possible 
from workers and the public for the bene- 
fit of stockholders’ has gone never to 
return. Any company now large enough 
to be affected with a public interest must 
have officers who regard themselves and 
act as trustees with a threefold responsi- 
bility — toward investors, toward work- 
ers, and toward consumers. It is, as Mr. 
Young remarked, heart-breaking work 
for the heads of great companies to decide 
what should be done in times like these. 
How shall the business be kept going? 
Where can severe economies be made and 
where must they end? How shall men who 
have to be laid off, or given part-time 
work, be dealt with in an emergency 
which it is hoped will be temporary? 
It was because Mr. Swope did pre 
planning for the 34,000 men and women 
who weré putting their lives and labor 
into the General Electric that a medal 
was fittingly awarded him as having 

rformed an ‘outstanding service for the 
Conetie of mankind.’ ”’ 

We have been for the past three years 
without an address for Al Dunbar, V. 
He is now located at 455 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester, Mass. Watson E. Goodyear, 
VI, has also been found at Naugatuck, 
Conn. Fred W. Draper has moved again; 
not across the ocean but to another street 
in Palo Alto, Calif., at 2351 Ramona 
Street. 

Word has been received through the 
Alumni office that Charles N. Blanchard 
of 201 John Street, Salina, Calif., died 


Match 7, 1931. Let us keep more closely 
in touch with each other; we are growing 
older. — Lurner K. Yooper, Secretary, 
Chandler Machine Company, Ayer, Mass. 
Joun H. Garpiner, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Electric tom ge 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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On his return from the Convention of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion in Indiana in March, Rockwell re- 

orted that he saw Wayne and Stickney in 

ndianapolis, and on Sunday morning 

Wayne appeared at the hotel before 
breakfast ready to take Rockwell out for 
a 150-mile drive. Stickney has recently 
been elected President of the Illinois 
Athletic Club. 

Jacobs made his annual spring trip to 
Boston from the University of Vermont in 
March and spent some time with the 
Secretary. — Part of the Secretary’s job 
as Alumni Secretary is to visit local clubs, 
and on the occasion of such a visit to New 
Bedford on April 12 he had a happy re- 
union with Dave Beaman, who reported 
that all was well. — Gene Laws has 
moved East from Salt Lake City, which 
has been his headquarters for some time, 
and his present abies is R. F. D. No. 2, 
Fitchburg, Mass. — Joe Harrington's 
boy, Joe, Jr., received his doctor's degree 
at Technology this year and expects to 
continue on research work in the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering. — Dr. 
Coolidge’s latest exploit is an invention 
of the portable x-ray machine, which can 
be carried around like a small hand grip, 
and should be a boon to industry and to 
rural residents. With it a plumber can 
locate hidden pipes in walls and the 
country doctor can apply the x-ray 
directly in the home. 

Charlie Lawrence sent on a clipping 
from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle telling of 
a parrot 96 years old which fed itself with 
a spoon. Charlie felt sure that this could 
be none other than Woodwell’s famous 
parrot which he had at our Reunion last 
year. Charlie also reported that Com- 
mander Bakenhus was on the air the 
latter part of March, the subject of his 
talk being ‘“The Navy in New York.”’ 
Lawrence had had lunch with John Tilley 
and the latter was busy as usual and also 
thriving on hard work. 

Charlie Paul, in Dayton, has written 
that Herbert Smith, who was Paul’s old 
boyhood chum in Rockport, Mass., had 
 ayaew a very pleasant evening with him. 

t seems that Smith was out there on a 
business trip, and when he saw the Miami 
River he naturally thought of Paul as the 
master of the river and immediately con- 
tacted by telephone. Charlie is still con- 
sulting engineer on dams, foundations, 
flood control, and so on, and is making a 
specialty of personal consulting service 
and supervision. He has recently had two 
or three jobs in New England, a few in 
California, and some in between, so that 
at times his golf game has suffered from 
lack of proper attention. 

Billy Anderson in Cincinnati cannot 
seem to keep away from Florida. Last 
year he was down that way on a trip to 
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Cuba with the Commercial Club of Cin- 
cinnati, and this year he took a ten days’ 
fishing _ from Miami to Key West and 
back on the private yacht of a couple of 
his personal friends. Billy is planning to 
spend the summer in Biddeford Pool, 
Maine, as usual. 

It is rare for the Secretary to be able to 
extract information from Walter Pennell, 
and therefore the following is especially 
noteworthy. This year Pennell has the 
honor of being President of the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade, and last year he 
was President of the Engineers Club of 
St. Louis. His job is that of Chief Engi- 
neer of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company in St. Louis. — Classmates 
will be interested in the announcement of 
the marriage of Ben Hurd’s daughter 
Helen to Gordon Frederick Ives on June 9, 
in Nutley, N. J. — Harry G. Hamlet, 
who has been Captain of the U. S. Coast 
Guard and Superintendent of the Acad- 
emy at New London, has been made 
Commanding Officer of the U. S. Coast 
Guard, which is equivalent to the U. S. 
Navy rank of rear admiral. 

Early in May W. E. Hazeltine, with 
Mrs. fteaithins, gave the Secretaries a 
happy surprise by appearing in Boston 
and spending a few days. They were 
touring the eastern part of the country by 
automobile, visiting various educational 
institutions, and of course including 
Technology, where their son is a sopho- 
more in the Physics Department. This was 
the first time chee Locke or Rockwell had 
seen Hazeltine since their student days. 
He has retained his youth toa stisierlinbde 
degree and maintains a jovial and o 
timistic outlook on life. His business in 
Ripon, Wis., still runs, and apparently 
was not causing him any worry. As a 
matter of fact he seemed to be forgetting 
business on his tour and enjoying every 
minute of his vacation. He has always 
been a loyal member of the class, al- 
though unable to attend class gatherings. 
As the years roll on his yearning for con- 
tacts with classmates has increased and he 
earnestly hopes that if anyone should 
be within hailing distance of his home 
they will not fail to get in touch with 
him. 

The Secretary regrets to report the 
death of another classmate, George P. 
Lawson, which occurred at his home in 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. on March 
10. George was born in Cincinnati March 
9, 1873, the son of Franklin H. and Anna 
McDoughal Lawson. For many years he 
was with the Allman Gas Engine Com- 
pany in New York City, but retired about 


eight years ago. Two years later he 
suffe a paralytic stroke, which con- 
fined him to his bed for the past six years. 


Although an invalid, he was otherwise 
in good condition, and his death, which 
occurred during his sleep, was entirely 
unexpected. Funeral services were held in 
Cincinnati. He is survived by two broth- 
ers and two sisters, and also his widow, 
Mrs. Catherine Tracy Lawson and two 
children, Robert G. aged twelve, and 
Laura Anderson aged ten. Classmates will 
remember George as a fine fellow who 
was loved by all. The Secretary had had 
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many fine contacts with him. He was 
an exceptionally good bridge player and 
excelled in sports. 

Allan Bartlett Souther, whose death 
has been previously reported as occurring 
on May 19, 1931, was born November 9, 
1873, the son of Ezra D. Souther of 
Somerville, Mass. He was with us only 
as a freshman in Course II, and graduated 
from Harvard in 1897. He was associated 
in engineering with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad from 1897 to 1900, Materials 
Inspector for the Mexican Central Rail- 
road from 1900 to 1903, again with the 
B. & O. Railroad from 1903 to 1906, and 
finally member of the Engineering De- 
partment and the Department of Practice 
of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
from 1906 until his death. In this last 
position he was looked upon as an au- 
thority in Mechanical Drawing, Indus- 
trial Organization and Shop Practice. 
His colleagues referred to him as a man 
whose mind was rich with knowledge of 
the classics and also the sciences and 
mechanical interests of life, as a successful 
engineer, as a teacher who was an inspira- 
tion, and finally as a man and friend of 
the finest quality. He was keenly inter- 
ested in Masonry, and had held various 
offices in the order. The final tribute from 
all who knew him is, ‘‘He was a lovin 
friend, an inspiring teacher, a just an 
upright Mason."’ His death came without 
warning during the night, when he was 
awakened with a slight indisposition, for 
which he took a little medicine, but 
almost immediately passed away from 
heart disease. He married in December, 
1902, Miss May E. Coleman, who sur- 
vives him. There were no children. 

Causten B. Maynadier, whose death 
occurred May 9, 1931, in Toronto, Can- 
ada, after an illness of several months, 
was born in Taunton, Mass., September 
10, 1873, the son of James B. and Mary 
Wright Maynadier. He was with us at 
Technology only during his freshman 
year. After leaving school he was with 
the law firm of Maynadier and Rockwell 
in Boston for six years, and subsequently 
with the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany in Boston for about the same period, 

ut for many years he had been associated 
with Stewart Hartshorn, Ltd., manufac- 
turers of spring roller shades, and for the 
past seven years he had been Office Man- 
ager in Toronto. He was unmarried and 
his nearest living relative is Mrs. F. C. 
Arensberg of Pittsburgh, Pa. Funeral 
services were held in Taunton. 

William C. Mason was a very popular 
classmate, who should be remembered by 
all. He was born July 27, 1875, in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., the son of Frank Hale and 
Lucretia Mason. Billy did not complete 
his course in Chemistry at Technology 
but started out on a career in banking. 
However, the stage had always inter- 
ested him, and he very quickly made it 
his business, and was associated at vari- 
ous times with the Copley, St. James, and 
the Castle Square theatres, and more 
recently with the Jewett Repertory Com- 
pany, where he also taught acting in the 
school of the theatre connected therewith. 
He was for many years stage manager at 


the Copley Theatre. Much of his time in 
recent years had been devoted to the 
coaching of amateur plays. He made a 
tour of the Pacific Coast with the 
Dorothy Rogers Company in 1913. He 
was a member of the faculty of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. In 1929 he moved 
to Yarmouth, Maine, and assisted in the 
Jefferson Work Shops in Portland. His 
death on February 14, 1932, was due to 
chronic nephritis, from which he had 
suffered for several years. He was very 
seriously ill during the last year and a 
half of his life. He pever married and he 
was the last of his family. — Cuartezs E. 
Locke, Secretary, Room 8-109, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. Joun A. Rockwoop, 
Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Chester H. Parsons, son of the late ex- 
Mayor and Mrs. Henry Parsons of Marl- 
boro, Mass., died Saturday, January 30, 
at 1:30 at St. Joseph’s Hospital, New 
York. He had been sick three weeks. He 
was 57 years old. He was Vice-President 
and Secretary of the Parsons Machine 
Company, established by his father. He 
was a baritone singer of great ability, 
having studied vocal culture under Ste- 
phen Townsend,.a well-known musical 
instructor and singer of Boston. 

The following members of the Class 
around Boston and their wives were pres- 
ent at an enjoyable reunion at the En- 
gineers Club on March 5, at 6:30 o'clock: 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Alden, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Binley, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward P. Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Bradlee, Professor and Mrs. C. B. Breed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Buck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis F. Buff, Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Carty, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Collins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Currier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Eames, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Estabrook, George A. Fuller, 
John E. Gilman, Jonathan Gilmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles L. Hammond, Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Hatch, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
T. Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. Chester D. 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. John P. Ilsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen W. Jackson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur A. Knights, Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. Lawler, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
F. Learned, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Lunt, 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert P. Norris, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Sargent, Professor Percy Stiles 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Lucius S. 
Tyler, and Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Worcester. 

There were exactly 50, including the 
wives, who sat down to the dinner. Dur- 
ing the dinner we had the great pleasure 
of having Miss Norma Erdman, Soprano, 
sing several solos. After the dinner we had 
a talk by Professor William Spencer 
Hutchinson on a journey which he had 
recently made in South’ Africa when he 
visited several diamond and gold mines in 
Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal. 
His talk was illustrated by lantern slides. 

The subject of the Thirty-Fifth Reunion 
was taken up and those at the dinner 
voted unanimously to go to Boxwood 
Manor at Old Lyme, Conn., subject to 
the approval of the New York men who 
were to have a dinner later and discuss the 
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subject. In addition to the above activi- 
ties at the dinner, we had a poem written 
by Miss Elizabeth F. Gordon who was a 
member of the Class of "97 and who 
brought the writer a poem which she 
asked to have read at the dinner and 
wished that same might be put under the 
‘97 class notes. Since The Review does 
not publish poetry, we cannot present it 
here. However, your Secretary will be 
glad to furnish anyone with a copy of 
Miss Gordon’s poem. 

In addition to the Boston dinner on 
March 5, the New York men, under the 
able direction of George Wadleigh, pulled 
off a dinner at the Engineers Club in New 
York on April 15. We regret that there 
was only one Boston man who was in 
New York at the time. The men present 
were as follows: James T. Baker, R. F. 
Hosford, Benjamin A. Howes, John H. 
Howland, F. H. Shepard, Walter E. 
Spear, George R. Wadleigh, Thomas R. 
Weymouth (all of New York), and Jack 
Ilsley from Boston. 

In a letter received from George Wad- 
leigh, he stated that their dinner proved a 
great success. They ratified the opinion 
expressed at the Boston dinner that the 
best place to have the Reunion was Box- 
wood Manor, June 10-12. 

Your Secretary noted in the paper the 
death of Seth Humphrey ’98 who gave us 
a wonderful talk on his travels in Africa 
at our dinner held in Boston a year ago. 
Seth Humphrey wrote a number of books 
on travel and was always very much 
interested in all Technology affairs. He 
served as a member of the Technology 
Council for a number of years. For those 
who knew him, we all feel that we and 
the Institute have suffered a great loss by 
his death caused by cancer. — Joun A. 
Cotuins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, 
Lawrence, Mass. Cuartes W. BraDLez, 
Acting Secretary, 261 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Class of ’98 is honored this June 
in having its first grandson graduate from 
Technology. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. 
King of New Bedford, the grandparents, 
are both to be present at the event. 
George H. Sistare, Jr., is the first grand- 
child born to ’98 as well as the first to 
graduate from Tech. King claims that he 
is the second oldest member of our Class 
(born 1856). Probably, although the 
records at hand do not show, Erasmus M. 
Weaver, formerly Major-General, United 
States Army (died 1920) was the oldest 
member of our Class. 

Another member of our Class who was 
a mature man and had already followed a 
successful business career when he joined 
us was Seth K. Humphrey (born 1864). 
Seth’s funeral services were held on May 
26 at the Mount Auburn chapel. He 
died suddenly at his apartment on Pinck- 
ney Street, Boston, on May 24 at the end 
of about two years of malignant cancer. 
Although he has known that the end 
was near he has been up and around al- 
most to the last day and has remained 
cheerful and maintained his interest in 
life. His career has been second to none in 
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our class, in its accomplishments, its wide 
interests, and diverse experiences. He has 
participated in the pioneering of our west- 
ern frontier in Minnesota and Dakota; he 
was in the Oklahoma rush, as an observer, 
when that territory was opened to set- 
tlers; engaged in the flour milling busi- 
ness, he invented the Humphrey elevator 
in 1887 which is now in use in all the 
flour mills and mills generally in this 
country. 

He, himself, regarded this invention as 
his greatest achievement. Of late years he 
has been a traveler and an author. Two 

opular books of travel are to his credit 
in recent years. His latest book, ‘“The Ad- 
vance of the Prairie Frontier,’’ was pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota 
Press as an important contribution to the 
history of our country. He has always 
been a deep student of social questions 
and his writings along these lines, al- 
though not the most popular of his works, 
have been far from the least weighty of 
his contributions to the advance of our 
civilization. 

We have learned only recently that Seth 
Humphrey is the brother-in-law of another 
classmate, Burton A. Adams of Course II, 
who is in charge of the Department of 
Manual Arts of the Springfeld, Mass., 
schools. 

Robert M. Draper has recently returned 
to this country from Russia where he has 
for some time been developing the mining 
interests of the Soviet Government. 

Another classmate who should be ex- 
periencing a feeling of elation over a great 
accomplishment nearing successful com- 
pletion is Ernest R. Springer, chief en- 
gineer of the Boston Transit Department. 
Although it is not the first subway that 
he has engineered, it seems to be generally 
admitted that the present Governor 
Square subway extension has offered more 
difficult engineering problems than any 
other subway construction in the coun- 
try. And yet this job is nearly completed 
several months ahead of schedule, surface 
and subway traffic have not been inter- 
rupted, and there have been no accidents. 
Besides this job, Springer is in the midst 
of the job of building the vehicular tunnel 
under the harbor to East Boston. 

Fred Twombly is now on the ocean 
returning after several months in India in 
the interests of his concern, theR. E. Dietz 
Company, manufacturers of lanterns. — 
Artuur A. BLancHarD, Secretary, Room 
4-160, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The intervention of Providence only 
forestalled the appearance in the May 
issue of the Review of spurious thumbnail 
sketches about members of '99. An in- 
teresting collection of fearful and ficti- 
tious facts was in the making when the 
aforesaid Providence took a hand and 
eliminated the need for fiction, for facts 
had come to hand. Plenty of facts 
interesting and, I trust, true. 

I received from Bassett Jones a letter, 
the first I think since we graduated 34 
years ago. My one regret is that I cannot 
publish it as it reached me. Unfortunatel 
the lack of space forbids. I hope he will 


not wait another 34 years before he writes 
again. To think of so long a lapse would 
somewhat dim my pleasure. 

Jones has served since 1920 on the Sec- 
tional Committee on Elevator Safety 
Codes, American Standards Association; 
also on the working Sub-Committee of 
Research, also as Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Elevator Safety Research. 
In 1929 he was made Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Elevator Rules under 
the Merchants Association Committee 
of Revision of the Building Code of New 
York City, and his committee drafted the 
elevator rules which became mandatory 
on December 12, 1931. It was some job, 
and Jones gave up his business for two 
years to put it across. 

Incidentally Jones is Chairman of the 
Sectional Committee on Elevator Stand- 
ards, A. S. A., taking the position that in 
all cases structural and manufacturing 
standards properly must be based on 
functional standards, and, that in eleva- 
tors, at least, functional standards must 
be based on standards of safety. I have 
before me three exceptionally interesting 
articles by Jones entitled ‘Elevator Serv- 
ice Requirements of the Modern Office 
Building,"’ ‘‘Power Calculations for 
Elevators by the Method of Probabili- 
ties,’’ and ‘Elevators: The Empire State 
Building.’’ I found them almost as inter- 
esting though not quite as personal as his 
letter and can heartily recommend them 
to the rest of the Class for perusal. 

From Clancey Lewis of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, comes the following open letter: 
‘‘Tam ready to head a movement for the 
impeachment of our Secretary because of 
his discourteous inference that 260.of us 
are grandfathers. Just because I was a 
grandfather at 56 is no occasion to 
shadow the rest of the boys with Father 
Time. Who wants to pay class dues for 
the support of a Secretary who wilfully 
maligns his college chums? 

**He asks for inventions. If any of you 
have invented a means for balancing your 
budget you should make it known to the 
rest of us. 

**He asks for discoveries. I think that 
we have all been trying to discover a way 
to increase our revenues and stop the 
leaks in our outgoes. The fellow who will 
make known such discoveries to his 
classmates should be elected ‘99er Emeri- 
tus’ with an honorary life membership. 

“I think our secretary is a ‘corse’ news 
monger.” 

Clancey has started more than he 
knows. He has thrown at me a slanderous 
epithet and I shall demand satisfaction 
thereof in the form of news items. More 
than that Clancey’s use of the English 
language is loose, and his statements are 
not accurate. How, I ask, can there be 260 

andfathers when we have a lot of 
Gilahens among us? Clancey should be as 
careful with his English as he is with his 
golf. Anyway, why did he wait until he 
was 56 to be a grandfather? I know 99ers 
who arén’t 56 yet who have been grand- 
fathers for some time. We are having 
nes added to the ranks every 

ay, though I must say the fact is not 
announced with fanfare and blare of 
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trumpets. Sometimes the omission is an 
oversight; sometimes just plain negli- 
gence; and sometimes the event over- 
shadows world events as well it may. 

George Priest writes that it is beyond 
his comprehension that the outstanding 
piece of news in 1931 escaped my atten- 
tion until late February, 1932. He became 
the grandfather of a healthy grand- 
daughter on September 29, 1931, and this 
event, far outshining the world depres- 
sion and the Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
not to mention the everlasting struggle to 
balance budgets in the Public Utility and 
other businesses, was not chronicled in 
the Technology Review until the infant 
graduated from the primary class and 
entered the bottle department. 

George was a bit morbid over the 
above oversight, or perhaps it was the 
low-down trick played on the gas man 
by Old Man Winter who held his tem- 
peratures up far above normal — too far 
for healthy gas consumption. At any rate, 
George writes further that it requires 
higher mathematics than were taught at 
Tech in the Nineteenth Century to figure 
out how to reduce payroll costs without 
discharging employees or reducing rates 
or wages even though income approach 
the vanishing point. George is not alone 
in his dilemma. 

Hogue, in Seattle, confesses to a guilty 
conscience, but a lack of news. He is 
guilty because he has not heeded my 
former pleas, but pleads extenuation be- 
cause he sent me something he thought 
was news and it never appeared in print. 
He thinks he does not recognize news, but 
I am writing him and telling him that I 
will print anything he sends. He, too, is 
occupied with budgetary problems. 

This matter of the budget is to the fore 
whichever way I turn. From Kinsman of 
the Towle Manufacturing Company of 
Newburyport comes the comment that he 
thinks there’s very little of interest in the 
general line of conversation recently and 
the greatest discovery he knows of is that 
one that many have made, namely, mak- 
ing one dollar do the work that two 
dollars — to — It’s Ae amagpie dis- 
covery, if it works, paralleling, aps, 
the phat of homies by pyaar 

Burt Rickards, fearing a thumbnail 
sketch, comes forward with the news 
that President Compton has appointed 
him Secretary in Residence to further the 
interests of M. I. T. in and about Albany. 
Burt’s son Leighton is now in the junior 
year at Technology studying Mechanical 
Engineering and Business Administration. 

When Albert Nathan went out and bit 
a dog to meet my craving for news he 
thought he had thereby earned a respite. 
That was Nathan's error, and to avoid 
publication of a thumbnail sketch he 
hastens to inform me that he went to 
Europe last summer where he had a ride 
in an airplane that was none too safe, 
looked over some quaint little hamlets in 
Germany, and shopped in Paris with his 
wife. An examination of the caretakers’ 
bills on his return indicated that the care- 
takers and their many friends had greatly 
enjoyed Nathan's vacation. Next time he 
is sending the caretakers abroad. 
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Ben Morse, too, has contributed his 
bit. From Eau Gallie,. Fla., he writes en- 
tertainingly. There are 150 varieties of 
fish around Eau Gallie and not the least is 
the devilfish. I cannot dispute his state- 
ment that fishing is the outstanding sport 
for I have before me an account of the 
hooking of a 5,000-pound devilfish which 
struggled against its captors for hours, 
towed a fishing boat five miles, almost 
capsizing it, and capitulated only when a 
city lifting crane and several men dragged 
the victim out onto the dock. That's a 
good story — tell us another. Morse did 
not contemplate staying in Eau Gallie 
indefinitely. In fact western horizons 
beckoned even as he wrote, and he had 
an idea he might go on to California 
after the lure of fishing wore off. 

Norman Seavy was wrenched from his 
Hollywood, Fla., retreat to go back to 
the snows of New Hampshire and take an 
inventory and file tax blanks. Norman 
plays in luck. A million dollar fire in 
Dover, N. H., wiped out 23 business firms 
but by great good fortune his hardware 
business suffered no damage. 

Frederick Grover writes that he is still 
at Union College, Schenectady, in charge 
of the course in Electrical Laboratory 
Tests and Measurements. In September, 
1931, he attended the Faraday Centenary 
Celebrations in London as delegate of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Ethredge Walker dropped in to see me 
one day as he was going through on his 
way to California. He writes from San 
Francisco that he had a bully trip out and 
can recommend the Panama Canal route 
for an inexpensive loaf with a good deal 
of interest to see. 

Frederick W. Watkins, unlike Eth- 
redge, didn’t come to see me when he 
drove down and picked up Mrs. Watkins 
who was a delegate to the D. A. R. 

These simple chronicles will, I trust, 
spur my readers to send bits of informa- 
tion about themselves, or each other, to 
aid in filling The Review column next 
winter. The summer is before us. Much 
may happen between the present and the 
autumn. — W. Matcotm Corse, Secre- 
tary, 810-18th Street, Washington, D. C. 
ArtHur H. Brown, Assistant Secretary, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I have just received word from the 
Secretary's office that Preston Player died 
in Augusta, Georgia, pe ce 3a 24 of the 
current year. Further details have not 
been received, though I hope to secure 
added information as to the circumstances. 
Personally, I have not seen Player for 
many years though I have heard of him 
indirectly from time to time from other 
Technology men. He had retired from 
business and was living in New York. In 
the note which reached me there was the 
added statement that the Institute was 
beneficiary under his will of a handsome 
sum. It is sn goon to think that in spite 
of his lack of contact with the institu- 
tion during these later years the associa- 
tions engendered 30 years ago brought 
memories that have endured through the 


years. 


This leads me to the report of a number 
of other Class contacts which a recent and 
somewhat extended trip has made pos- 
sible. Having to attend two scientific 
meetings in New Orleans I took advan- 
tage of the journey to visit a number of 
other Technology centers in the South and 
Middle West. The Strawberry King, 
much to my regret, was indulging in 
some form of modified commercial may- 
hem in Chicago but he placed at my dis- 
posal a car conducted by a guide, philos- 
y sa and friend in the person of the 
chauffeur who carried me from Washing- 
ton to Richmond expeditiously and 
pleasantly. The latter told me, when I 
commented on the beauty of the obvi- 
ously new car that Al and certain of his 
business associates had had an altercation 
with a five-ton truck some ten days pre- 
viously which resulted in the destruction 
of his earlier chariot and the injury of his 
feelings. As we did something over 100 
miles in two hours on the way to Rich- 
mond, I should say that the latter had 
been properly soothed. 

The only '01 man in Richmond is 
Charlie Harris and he, seemingly in antic- 
ipation of my arrival, had left that 
morning for New York. After a 

leasant visit with the Richmond Club 

pursued my way to New Orleans and 
ultimately, by a very devious route, 
reached home a day or two ago. 

I heard of Douglas Gillson in Indian- 
apolis and found that he has maintained 
in these later years that reputation for 
sartorial excellence that in undergraduate 
days was challenged only by A. H. B. 
Jeffords who for many years has been 
among the missing. 

Frank Rash met me at the train in 
Louisville and after the usual greetings 
had been exchanged coyly acknowledged 
the assumption of a grandpaternity in 
which he took an obvious pride. It has 
always been a matter of some mystery to 
me why one should assume a personal 
excellence in so vicarious a performance 
but it seems to be a very common failing. 
Probably the limitations of my own celi- 
bate status precludes me from grasping 
the inward significance. Anyhow, Frank 
has a very sweet grandchild and is very 
happy in the fact. From other sources I 
found that he is helping General Dawes 
to help the great silent engineer to help 
the country to help themselves. In other 
words, he is the representative of the 
Dawes group for his own state and, I 
understood, several adjacent Common- 
wealths. And finally, Frank was the 
same genial, urbane citizen whom I 
remember as an undergraduate well 
over the passage of more than three 
decades. 

Frank conveyed to me the sad in- 
telligence of the death of,Hounsfield some 
time previously. The latter was a cousin 
of Lammot duPont, caught on our Class 
baseball nine and shared in Charlie 
Rockwood’s strange addiction to pigtail 
twist. He was neater though about it 
than Charlie and a better shot from the 
vantage point of the top of the old Rogers 
Building. The ballistics of the rifle and 
the shotgun. 
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In Pittsburgh I foregathered with War- 
ren Bickford and was his guest during 
the afternoon at one of the neighboring 
country clubs. We shot some golf, I for 
the first time in 25 years, barring my 
meteoric performance at Oyster Harbors, 
and I will say that the Club had the most 
attractive group of traps, including three 
or four 100-foot valleys, I have ever 
visited. Bick, in the hope of encouraging 
me, I imagine, took these impedances 
in his stride and told me afterward that 
in the intervals while he waited for me to 
descend into and subsequently climb out 
of the depths that te had completed a 
course of reading initiated while an 
undergraduate at M. I. T. Incidentally 
both he and Frank Chesterman who ac- 
companied us extended a most gracious 
and charming —— which made 
the day a memorable one. 

From the Secretary's office I have re- 
ceived word that Lester Miller is at 1829 
Dacoma Avenue, Berkeley, Calif., and 
Carl Hallstrom is in Venice, which seems 
to have been mislaid in the same state 
unless the native sons are practicing 
plagiarism. Finally, word has just reached 
me that Frank Cady died in Providence 
last July. 

One is forced to pause for a moment 
at the thought of losses of classmates as 
recorded in this single letter. Never be- 
fore in my recollection has it been the 
sad duty of your Secretary to bring to you 
at one time notice of the demise of three 
of our group. I can not feel that it is a 
question of growing old. After all we are 
a group of hale and vigorous young 
fellows in our early fifties. Certainly the 
members of the Class with whom I come 
in contact give but little evidence of 
advancing years. I suppose, however, 
from now on we must count on an occa- 
sional defection from the ranks. 

My best wishes to you all for the sum- 
mer. — Attan W. Rowe, Secretary, 4 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


1903 


Since the last issue of The Review, the 
only note that has come to the secretaries 
is in regard to Dr. F. B. Jewett, who took 
subjects with us and is connected with 
the Class. Jewett is President of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., and Vice- 
President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. On March 28 he 
gave a talk on ‘‘Changes in Methods of 
Industrial Development as a Result of 
Industrial Research,’’ at a joint dinner of 
engineers, architects, and chemists in 
Rochester, N. Y. On March 20, the 
Rochester Democratic Chronicle gave a long 
account of his life and experiences, with a 
picture of him and referred to him as 
‘One of the outstanding scientists of this 
age. . . . His most notable achievements 
were the construction of long distance 
telephone lines, the introduction and 
development of loading coils for tele- 
phone lines, and the development work 
on vacuum tubes for use as telephone 
repeaters." 

We are absolutely dependent on the 
activities of members of the Class for 
class news, and while you may not con- 
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sider what you do as important, it may be 
of interest to other members; so drop a 
line to us. Personally we are interested to 
hear from every member of the Class, and 
if you prefer not to have certain notes 
published, if you say so, nothing will 
appear in print. But tell us where you are, 
what you are doing, and something 
about yourself. What are your sugges- 
tions about the 30-Year Reunion next 
year? Remember we are getting along 
in years, and there won't be many more 
good times together. Let’s not pass up 
any chances to renew old acquaintances. 
—Freperic A. Eustis, Secretary, 131 
State Street, Boston, Mass. James A. 
CusuMan, Assistant Secretary, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


1905 

The 60-odd members of the class who 

articipated in Tech Show must have 

n surprised by the brief death notice a 
few months ago. The passing away of the 
once important activity, after a more than 
30 years’ honorable life, is indeed sad. 
Your Secretary, who was a canary, or 
something, in the ballet of the 4th Show, 
Applied Mechanics, has endeavored to 
learn something of the causes of the 
disaster. 

A message from Cambridge says that 
“‘all of us on the Advisory Council have 
been trying for the last few years to bring 
it back on its feet financially, but with 
the lack of support and interest on the 
part of the student body and Alumni, it 
was decided to discontinue it for the 

resent.’’ This seemed odd in view of the 
act that the shows at Harvard, Colum- 
bia, N. Y. U., Princeton, U. of P., to 
mention a few, are going merrily on. 

Charlie Primrose Hawkes comments: 
“I have once in a while run across some 
old photographs taken back-stage at the 
Hollis Street. If the shows are discon- 
tinued, I believe it will take a whole lot 
of fun away."’ That peach of a heroine, 
Tom Estabrook, thinks that the Show 
was “‘one of the few humanizing things 
about the whole institution and the 
source of very many pleasant memories.”’ 
Court Jester Donald wonders whether the 
present generation at Tech might not 
want ‘“‘something more serious and 
worth while.’’ Baritone Barnes allows 
“‘we knocked them cold . . . and the 
same spirit of youth still flows in our 
veins, thank Heaven.’’ Joe Daniels, the 
Scientific King, was so overcome by 
emotiomthat, for once, words failed him. 
But Erwin Bender was ‘‘sorry to learn 
that our Floradora Gang quit, or is now a 
‘Dodo.’ Well, all ‘Kings’ have to quit 
nowadays.’’ And perhaps that is it. The 
King is dead; long live the King. 

Here is some more about Bob Luce 
from the Boston Globe: ‘‘He has been a 
hydrographic and ic engineer, con- 
nected with the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, since 1906. 

‘He is familiar with the Philippines as 
he spent five years, from 1910 to 1915, in 
command of survey vessels in that section 
and in inaugurating and developing pre- 
cise dead-reckoning on the Adoni 
Coast. On November 30, 1915, he was 


married to Edith Laurence Hutson of 
Charleston, S$. C. From 1915 to 1919, he 
was in charge of the Section of Tides and 
Currents in Washington and was also in 
charge of publications concerning tidal 
lines. 

“During the World War he was a 
lieutenant commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force and was 
navigator of the naval transport Mada- 
waska from September, 1917, to February, 
1919. From 1919 to 1928 he directed 
surveys along the coast of California, 
Oregon, Florida, and southwestern Alas- 
kan coasts. For a time he was also in 
charge of inaugurating and developing 
new under-water, sound-wave devices 
for oceanographic depth and position 

ding. 

“In 1928 he was appointed commander 
of the Boston office of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. He resides at 
78 Oakley Road, Belmont, and is a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Washington Society of Engi- 
neers, and the Yale Engineering Society. 

‘During the early part of March, 1931, 
when unusually high tides battered the 
North Shore from Winthrop to the coast 
of Maine, Commander Luce gave the 
Globe information of the causes of ab- 
normally high tides which flooded the 
North Atlantic coast causing consider- 
able damage.”’ 

Al Prescott is sending his boy, Oliver, 
to Wesleyan next fall.— Roger Burk- 
hardt, son of our Ed, is a sophomore and 
active in dramatics and the student news- 
paper. — Bill Mann has moved to Yuma, 
Ariz. —In April there were only 158 
fivers reading The Review. That isa drop 
of 13 or 7% in two years. What's the 
matter? — Rumor says that aviator Elmer 
Wiggins cracked up early this spring, but 
was personally undamaged. — Edward 
L. Davis, long out of print, is now re- 

rted at 83 Chester Road, Belmont, 

ss. — The Tech tennis team made a 
fine impression when it played Wesleyan 
in May. — Charlie Dean is in San Diego, 
Calif. Nobody left in Colorado. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Segar and the boy made a 
short call on your Secretary in April. Mrs. 
S. looked just as she did at East Bay 
Lodge. 

Chester Allen, who seems to have 
added an **L’’ to his signature, head of the 
Civil Engineering Department at Michi- 
gan State College, writes: ‘‘I have been 
mixed up in various activities, none of 
them very important. For instance, I am 
a member of the Board of Registration 
for Architects, Engineers and Surveyors 
in the state of Michigan, having been a 
member for about five years. Also, lama 
member of the East Lansing School Board 
and have been so for about six years. 
Have also been City Engineer of the 
little ‘burg’ of East Lansing for eight 

ears and have run a consulting engineer- 
ing practice on the side. Haven't built 
anything very spectacular, but have built 
several fairly useful structures and picked 
up a few nickels on the side. 

‘Here on the campus I am sponsor and 
sort of patron saint for two honorary 
engineering fraternities, besides the stu- 
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dent chapter of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. I have also written a few 
magazine articles on some extension work 
that we were doing on the township road 
situation here in Michigan and a few 
other articles of miscellaneous nature for 
certain other magazines. Also, I used to 
assist in broadcasting when the college 
here had its station, WKAR, going on a 
full-time schedule, but since our schedule 
has been very much decreased I haven't 
done any broadcasting. 

*‘T manage to take some kind of vaca- 
tion most every year, even if it is nothing 
more than going out to the lake for a few 
weeks. One year the family and I made a 
trip to Gettysburg, Pa., another year to 
Niagara, another year to Sault Ste. Marie 
here in Michigan. The children got a 
great kick out of camping along the way 
and so did I, but one such trip a year is 
enough.”’ 

Tech came down and trounced Wes- 
leyan in a track meet on May 14. Progress 
has been made in the intervening years, 
for Turner’s times in the 220 and 440, 
Boggs’ in the 880, Marcy's in the mile, 
Lorenz’ in the two mile, Lindsly’s dis- 
tance in the shot and hammer, and 
Morrill’s in the discus were all beaten. 
After the meet, we learned that a com- 
gud had inquired for your rage 

it was a message from Cowdrey, Keith, 
Lewis or Lyon, ‘Thanks, the same to 


ou. 
: The claim that Ba/lyhoo was inspired by 
The ‘05 Flivver of 1930 is hardly fair. 
Perkins’ famous paper was clean and 
clever. Nothing like the fight with the 
cops on Rogérs’ steps and Andy Fisher 
serving blueberry pie has ever appeared. 

Harry Wentworth wrote a long letter 
to the Transcript telling the younger gen- 
eration that as we again surge forward 
we must have modified ideals and that 
they must furnish them. — Dr. Reginald 
Fitz, our third M.D., is located in Brook- 
line. — John Loughlin, excuse it, J. 
Sherwood, is ‘‘still inspector for the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, in Boston, away from 
home most of the time." 

Fred Abbott furnished the most un- 
kindest cut of all: ‘‘I have been hoping 
for some time that I might see you in 
order to relate to you an experience which 
I had last fall in the western part of the 
State. I was driving through Pittsfield 
poing to Albany I picked up a likely 
ooking young chap to give him a lift; 
this is something that I scarcely ever do, 
but he appeared to be such a clean sort of 
a boy and he had a heavy suit case that I 
took him in. On conversing with him it 
was revealed that he was a student at 
Wesleyan and he allowed that he knew 
you. After he found out that we were 
classmates he said to me, ‘If you know 
Mr. Davis very well, I wish that you 
would please ask him to get a new hat 
because the old thing that he has worn 
for the past few years is a disgrace to the 
campus.’ I hope you will take this to 
telat be ned the pub- 

umstances have pos e pu 
lication of the rt ye "05 ques- 
tionnaire of June, 1931. Doubtless before 
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long they will appear in the class news, or 
elsewhere, possibly in a special edition of 
The '05 Flivver. — Roswett Davis, Secre- 
tary, Wes. Station, Middletown, Conn. 
Stpney T. Srricktanp, Assistant Secre- 
tary, 20 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


1907 

We regret that again we must record 
a death in these notes. Mrs. Adele T. G. 
Noyes, wife of Erskine P. (Tucky) Noyes, 
of our Class, died suddenly on April 14, 
1932. She was widely known in Augusta, 
Maine, where she lived, as an instructor 
of dancing and was also active in clubs 
and social organizations. Besides Tucky, 
three daughters, aged 15, 14, and five, 
survive her. Your Secretary wrote a note 
of sympathy to our classmate immediately 
upon learning of the event through the 
thoughtfulness of Phil Walker of our 
Class, and received an appreciative reply. 
Tucky is director of personnel and safety, 
Central Maine. 

Emerson Packard has left Brockton, 
Mass., where he lived and worked for 
many years, and is located at 41 Coyle 
Street, Portland, Maine. He is Maine 
representative of the ee Products 
Company of Providence, R. I., tar prod- 
ucts and road tar. 

In April, 1932, Jim Barker was ap- 
pointed Vice-President in charge of retail 
administration of Sears Roebuck and 
Company. It seems that this company 
decided to concentrate the operations of 
its 384 retail stores by having all of its 
30 districts report directly to Chicago on 
administrative matters rather than to the 
four territorial headquarters cities as 
formerly. Jim, who had been Vice- 
President in charge of the eastern terri- 
tory, with his office in Philadelphia, was 
chosen to fill the newly created post as 
Vice-President in charge of all the com- 
pany’s stores, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Jim is also a director of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Congratula- 
tions, Jim, on your new appointment. 

George Griffin is town engineer for the 
town of Falmouth, Mass., keeping busy 
on survey work, road layouts, bridges, 
sea wall construction, and so on. George 
lives at Woods Hole, Mass., is married; 
and has four children. 

It has always been impossible to secure 
from John H. (Stud) Leavell much in- 
formation about his activities in peace 
and war due to his modesty. The ian 
ing clipping from an Oklahoma paper, 
however, gives us most interesting and 
enlightening facts: ‘‘When the American 
Legion and allied organizations last 
February started the campaign to find a 
million jobs and thereby start the coun- 
try on the road back to prosperity, a 
chairman was named in each state, who 
would be responsible for the organization 
of workers within the state's boundaries. 
In Oklahoma, this man was John H. 
Leavell. 

‘At this date, some seven weeks after 
the inception of the drive, when close to 
600,000 jobs have been found throughout 
the nation, Oklahoma leads all other 
states in number of jobs found in propor- 
tion to population. 


“It is a record of accomplishment that 
has amazed the leaders of the drive — 
men of the legion, the United States, de- 
partment of labor, the Association of 
National Advertisers, and the American 
Federation of Labor. For Oklahoma, a 
state of great distances and comparatively 
5 rg population, to take the forefront in 
this effort to re-employ men and money 
was unexpected. The credit goes to the 
enthusiasm and driving power of John H. 
Leavell. 

“This outstanding figure in veteran 
ranks was born on July 9, 1883, in George- 
town, Texas. His father was a Confeder- 
ate veteran and he has had ancestors in 
every war since the French and Indian 
wars. He was educated at Exeter Academy 
and Boston Tech, graduating as a mining 
engineer. He was married in 1907 to Miss 
Rama Doble. They have one child. 

“In 1916 Mr. Leavell organized the 
first citizens training camp at Salt Lake 
City. He entered the army the first day of 
the war and served 30 months; was one 
year in France with the 316th Engineers 
of the 91st Division. He was in three 
major offensives. Mr. Leavell received 
the Croix de Guerre, a corps citation, and 
the distinguished service cross for slip- 
ping through the German lines at night 
for a distance of five kilometers with four 
enlisted men, making a reconnaissance of 
bridges, gun emplacements, and ammuni- 
tion dumps. 

‘*After the Armistice, Mr. Leavell was 
placed in charge of all public utilities in 
the occupied zone. He was commissioned 
a major during the war and is at present 
an officer in the reserve corps. 

‘In Tulsa, where he resides, Mr. 
Leavell is a member of the committee of 
five and originated the Leavell commis- 
sary plan under which 10,000 unem- 
ployed are fed a completely balanced 
ration at a cost of six cents per day (see 
Class Notes in the May, 1932, Review). 

**Mr. Leavell is President of the Leavell 
Coal Company, Trojan Coal Company, 
and Brester Quicksilver Consolidated, and 
a director of Kirk Smelters of California 
and the Fourth National Bank of Tulsa. 
He is a Knight Templar and a thirty- 
second degree Mason.”’ 

James E. Garratt is now designing en- 
gineer, Division of Water, Department 
of Public Affairs, Newark, N. J., having 
his office at 101 City Hall Annex, New- 
ark. He writes that he sees a lot of our 
classmate, A. R. Cullimore, who is the 
head of the Newark College of Engineer- 
ing — in fact he teaches hydraulics in the 
night technical school of that institution. 

Clarence Lamont is district manager for 
Carl N. Corwin Company, fire insurance, 
at 511 Merritt Building, Los Angeles. — 
George Norton, who was an officer in the 
United States Army, ‘serving as 2nd 
Lieutenant, Ist Lieutenant, Captain, 
Major, and Lieutenant-Colonel succes- 
sively, from 1908-1919, became associated 
with Eaton, Crane and Pike, paper manu- 
facturers of Pittsfield, Mass., as chief of 
the cost department, in 1919, and has ad- 
vanced until in March, 1930, he became 
Pacific Coast General Manager of the 
company. His business address is 770 
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Mission Street, San Francisco, and he 
lives, with his wife and ten-year-old son, 
at 1420 Montero Avenue, Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Johnnie Thomas, who is district super- 
intendent of the American Can Company 
in charge of all manufacturing operations 
on the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii, writes 
that he is President of the M. I. T. Club 
of Northern California this year, and 
George Norton is Vice-President. This is 
a very live club, having a luncheon meet- 
ing every Tuesday. John says he tre- 
turned in May from a trip to Honolulu 
and while there he met Walter Hoover '07 
who was vacationing with his wife. John 
has a daughter graduating from Leland 
Stanford University this year, and another 
daughter a student at the University of 
California. — Bryant Nicnots, Secretary, 
19 Rowe Street, Auburndale, Mass. 
Harotp S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Com- 
pany, Whitman, Mass. 


1909 


Here we are around to the July number 
again, and the close of another year! 
For most of us it has been a year of 
anxiety, and, in some cases, of need; but 
we should look forward with the realiza- 
tion that conditions will sometime be 
better, when —— we shall enjoy 
our blessings all the more after this period 
of depression. 

About the middle of April your Secre- 
tary was glad to hear from Fred Faulkner, 
who is the head of the — . of 
Civil Engineering in the Nova Scotia 
Technical College. Fred writes that last 
summer he was laid up with a nasty 
heart attack, but in the fall was permitted 
to return to work only on the condition 
that he take things easy. He says the 
treatment seems olencive and he is now 
feeling very well again. Fred spoke of 
reading in the Class Notes about Dr. 
Charles Camsell, who has been elected 
President of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, this office being considered the 
highest gift of the engineers of Canada. 

Art Shaw’s older boy, Richard, is a 
member of the Class of 1935 at the Insti- 
tute. How many more of us have sons 
or daughters already in college? It would 
be interesting to make up a list of the 
younger generation. 

The April 28, 1932, number of the Engi- 
neering News-Record contained an article, 
‘Research Aids Economy in Filter Plant 
Design,’’ by Arthur B. Morrill, Assistant 
Engineer of Filtration, Detroit Water 
Department, Detroit, Mich. The Editor, 
commenting on this article, says: ‘‘Al- 
though the investigations carried out 
near to be extremely valuable in enab- 

ing the designer to achieve the greatest 

possible economy, they also served to 
indicate the larger field of study still to 
be covered.”’ 

The May 5, 1932, number of the Engi- 
neering News-Record, speaking editori- 
ally on ‘Symposiums Made Useful,’’ 
tells how our Jim Critchett, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, saved the day for 
the American Welding Society by ‘‘volun- 
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tarily choosing to supply the needed 
review and critical analysis,’’ thus con- 
verting a session which left the average 
listener in a daze into a most stimulating 
and thought-provoking meeting. The 
News-Record goes on to say: “A lawyer 
would never consider permitting a jury 
to retire without summing up for it the 
many points of evidence that had been 
presented. Why should program com- 
mittees do less for their audiences? 
Every symposium that is worth organiz- 
ing is worth summarizing by an able 
review.” 

Paul Wiswall writes from New York: 
‘*Fourteen of us were at lunch at the Tech 
Club on April 23. Most of the regulars 
were there, as always. George Southgate, 
who is with Jim Critchett in the Union 
Carbon and Carbide office, was a new- 
comer. In sending out the notices, I found 
that Allen Jones was reported as bein 
located in Newton, N. C. Horace Clar 
answered from Sanford, Maine, as fol- 
lows: ‘Mighty sorry I cannot be with you 
but, as you see from the address, I’ve left 
New York and am now established u 
here in Maine. Give my best to the crow 
and tell them to look me up when passing 
this way.’ Molly Scharff answered from 
his new location with Main and Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York City, that he had 
to be away for the day of our luncheon, 
but I hope he proves to be regular. Carl 
Gram asked me to write Hutchinson, who 
is often in town at the Chrysler office. 
I missed Hutchinson but had a note from 
him saying that he might be called a 
commuter to and from New York from 
Detroit.”’ 

Horace Clark has also written to the 
Secretary that he moved his family to 
Sanford, Maine, the first of April, where 
he would be very glad to see any of the 
Class who may be traveling through that 
country. He is now Superintendent and 
General Manager of the Sanford Water 
District, which took over the systems of 
two private companies in January, 1931, 
serving the towns of Sanford and Spring- 
vale, which have a combined population 
of 13,000. 

Paul has also had an interesting mes- 
sage from Colonel C. C. Carter, written 
from Lake Como, Italy: ‘‘Sorry I could 
not join you on the 23d ult. We return to 
West Point in August. My recent travels 
took me from West Point to Washington, 
Dayton, San Antonio, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Panama, New York City; then to 
Europey where we arrived in March. 
Have seen much of France and Italy. Go 
to Switzerland tomorrow and Great 
Britain in July. A wonderful trip and 
many impressions have been formed. My 
best to all.”’ 

In the April, 1932, issue of Mechanical 
Engineering, published by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, there 
appeared an article, ‘‘Lubrication Re- 
search,’’ of which Mayo D. ote: was 
one of the co-authors. Hersey was former 
Chairman of the Special Research Com- 
mittee on Lubrication of the A.S.M.E., 
and is now in the Research and Develop- 
ment Department of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., Paulsboro, N. J. 


Laurence Winchester has returned to 
Boston and your Secretary saw him 
recently. — Cuartes R. Main, Secretary, 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Paut M. Wiswatt, Assistant Secretary, 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Maurice R. 
Scuarrr, Assistant Secretary, 1 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


1910 

Here are a number of communications 
for the last issue of the year. Jack Babcock 
and Brownell both kick in with the news 
of Floyd Pitcher’s promotion. Brownell 
writes: ‘I noticed the following clipping 
in Railway Age for May 7 and know that 
it will be of interest to the 1910 men: 
‘Floyd J. Pitcher, assistant engineer of 
structures on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, with headquarters at New 
Haven, Conn., has been promoted to 
engineer of structures, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding P. B. Spencer, 
whose death was noted in the Railway 
Age of April 2, page 592. 

“Mr. Pitcher was born on February 
6, 1888, at Somerville, Mass., and is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In October of 1910 he be- 
gan railroad work on the Boston and 
Maine, in office of the engineer of struc- 
tures, and in April, 1916, he left the rail- 
road to become connected with E. W. 
Wiggin, consulting engineer at New 
Haven. In August, 1918, Mr. Pitcher 
entered the service of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford in the engineer- 
ing department, and in October, 1920, 
was appointed assistant engineer of 
structures, the position he held until his 
recent promotion.’ Congratulations to 
Pitcher!"’ 

J. Kearsley Harrison of Harrison and 
Company, Engineers writes: ‘‘Just a line 
to thank you for your letter and to tell 

ou that I cannot give you any news of 
interest. Please note, however, thechange 
of the address and my company to Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia. 

“I would be mighty glad to hear from 
any of our classmates who are in Phila- 
delphia. I confess I attended one dinner of 
the local Technology Club, but unfortu- 
nately did not find any members of our 
Class present that I knew. This was many 
years ago and I confess that since that 
time I have not followed up the Associa- 
tion.” 

Here’s a real letter from Gordon 
Hawes, written at Palo Alto, Calif.: ‘‘I 
am in receipt of yours of April 29 requir- 
ing me to proceed to write you in order 
that you may so be able to discharge 
your duties as Class Secretary. The old 
Army game — Pass the Buck. But just 
the same you have my real sympathy and 
I'll try to help out. 

**But writing a letter is for me a task 
that is accomplished only as the result 
of desperate and unremitting effort. I am 
not one of those clever mortals who, 
when set down before pen and paper, are 
immediately supplied with a flow of witty 
and amusing conversation. 

ae there are not many 1910 
men hereabouts. At least I seldom run 
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into any. In March, Charley Almy bright- 
ened the prevailing fog in San Francisco 
with his presence for a few days and I was 
fortunate enough to be able to spend an 
hour with him, reminiscing over the days 
on Boylston Street. And I occasionally 
hear from Van Warren who lives in Los 
Angeles. The latter used to get up here 
once in a while in the B.B. (before the 
bust) era but nowadays the 425-mile hop 
is too much of a trip to be taken casually 
by either of us. 

“The Technology Club of San Francisco 
is, however, a fairly active body, meeting 
weekly for luncheon and pulling off 
various entertainments from time to time. 
But unfortunately for me, having no job 
to require my regular presence in that 
city, I am not often able to attend. It is 
greatly to the credit of the moving spirits 
that they have not allowed the existing 
conditions to affect their efforts. 

“Oh, yes, we have The Depression 
calling on us, too, and even the proverbial 
Californian optimism has been consider- 
ably subdued by it. They are willing to 
concede that business is not quite as brisk 
as usual and, like Irvin Cobb, look on 
present times as ‘one of the mildest 
booms’ they can recall. 

‘As the modern convention seems to 
require that one be asked for his opinion 
as to when a business recovery may be 
expected, I'll wind up this thesis by 
quoting a friend who claimed to have 
made a searching investigation on this 
point. He stated that he believed things 
would shortly improve and cited, in sup- 
port of this theory, the findings of an 
agricultural seer. The latter prophesied 
the Bp end of the National 
Headache on the grounds that every past 
depression in his experience had lasted 
through three pairs of pants and that, 
in the present instance, he was on the 
third pair, the seat of which was so 
durned thin that if he sat on a penny he 
could tell whether it was heads or tails.”’ 

Cliff Hield comes through with a breezy 
communication: ‘Your appeal has 
touched my sense of fairness. You have a 
thankless job. My actions of necessity 
have been both circumspect and cir- 
cumscribed and I imagine I am not alone 
in my sorrow. 

“IT am still selling Alemite Products 
with reasonable success. I have been dis- 
tributor for nearly nine years. I see a Tech 
man occasionally but no classmates. 
My family grows in wisdom (I hope) but 
not in numbers. My two boys are now at 
an age where it does me good to be with 
them, so after all I am an optimist even 
though one must listen to the belchings 
of a Hoover, a Smith, and a Roosevelt, 
as well as our local socialists. 

“Yours is a good idea. If you can raise 
Stuart Sneddon from the wind-swept 
plains of Manhattan, you will have done 
more than I can do.”’ 

Stuart Henderson writes from Pitts- 
burgh to bring the record up to date: 
**You deserve a lot of credit in attemptin 
to dig news out of us old timers an 
here’s to it. I seem to be the only 1910 
man in the Pittsburgh district, at least 
I have met none at the numerous smokers 
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and dinners our local alumni association 
puts on. I have met Harding frequently 
on my trips to New York and now and 
then some other member. However, it is 
a poor town where you cannot bump into 
a Tech man. 

*‘l am with the Westinghouse Electric 
where I have been since graduation and 
peculiarly enough I am still in engineering 
work. With three sons and a daughter 
soon ready for college, I have little hope 
of retiring to Florida where I hope to 
finally land. In fact, I have the spot all 
ready to pitch the tent. 

“Our daughter enters Wellesley in 
September and the following September 
her brother enters Northwestern at 
Evanston. For the next ten years there 
will be two in college. I have no thrilling 
events or front page accomplishments to 
tell about but I am getting a lot of kick 
and fun out of life and expect to continue 


to do so.’ — Dupigy Capp, Secretary, 
40 Water Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 
1911 


This is Apple Blossom Sunday at 
Douglas Hill, with Mistress Spring in 
full bloom and Summer exactly a month 
away, as these notes take being, and when 
you loyal classmates are reading them as 
they appear in late June it will be just a 
year since our delightful Twenty-Year 
Reunion here. Plans of an informa! char- 
acter are now under way for some of the 
couples and stags who were here in 1931 
to return for the last week-end in June 
and have a miniature class reunion. 

You'll all be glad to hear that Ralph 
Damon, I, was elected President of the 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company in late 
March. He was formerly Vice-President 
in charge of production of the Keystone 
Aircraft Corporation of Bristol, Pa., 
and at one time connected with the Cur- 
tiss Robertson Airplane Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis. Ralph received his 
flight training during the war with the 
Air Service. His headquarters will again 
be in St. Louis. 

Then there’s Monk deFlorez, Il, — 
he’s getting up in the world! He's a con- 
sulting engineer in Manhattan, with an 
office at 2 Rector Street. Now his head- 
quarters are on the nineteenth floor at 
19 Rector Street, we learn. 

Northeastern University in Boston, 
whose Vice-President and Dean is our 
own Carl Ell, XI, last year started to 
play football and this fall plans a fresh- 
man football team as well as varsity. 
Coach Al McCoy, also baseball and 
basketball coach, is quoted as saying 
that sports succeed there because of his 
two bosses — E. S. Parsons, Director of 
Student Activities, and Dean Ell. *‘Dean 
Ell,”’ he says, ‘‘insists that the facult 
always have the same interests, as mack 
as possible, as the students and the same 
viewpoints. Therefore, at a basketball 
game, it is not unusual to see more than 
50 of the faculty rooting for North- 
eastern. The faculty is young, especially 
in its enthusiasm, and thus is closer to 
the boys. So you can see why Dean Ell is 
popular.”’ 


Jim Greenan, III, general superintend- 


ent of the Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Company at Antamok, Luzon, P. I., 
sailed from Manila in June for San Fran- 
cisco, on a vacation. Mrs. Greenan and 
the children preceded him and are at the 
family home in Southern California at 
Tujunga. Jim operated mines in Nevada 
for several years before going to the 
Philippines two years ago. 

Friend Wife and I were at the Hotel 
Men's Exposition in Boston in late April 
and were delighted to see Roger Loud, 
VI, there in charge of the N.E.L.A. 
commercial exhibit of electrical cooking 
devices. During that same trip, while 
on the way to the Alumni Council meet- 
ing at Walker Memorial, I ran into 
Gordon Wilkes, II, who had his fellow 
Phi Bete, Don Stevens, II, in tow. Don 
was in the Hub on a flying visit and was 
returning to his Okonite berth in Passaic 
pronto. 

It sure is great each month to see Bill 
Coburn, I, Jack Herlihy, VI, and Em- 
mons Whitcomb, X, at the Alumni 
Council meetings. At a recent one Whit 
said he had just come back from New 
York City where he saw Bob Haslam, 
X, back at his desk for the Standard Oil 
Company, apparently again in good 
health but working harder than ever. 
The night after the May Council meet- 
ing there was a dinner scheduled by the 
Worcester County Alumni Association of 
M. I. T. at the Worcester Country Club, 
with President Compton as guest of 
honor. I stayed over for the dinner and 
had delightful renewals of acquaintance 
with my Worcester friends including Stan 
Hartshorn, X, of Gardner and Hal Robin- 
son, I, of Worcester. At the Alumni 
Council meeting the preceding night I 
learned from Cleon johnson, X, that a 
recent new arrival, Beth Haynes, gives 
Mrs. Johnson and himself a quartet rang- 
ing in age from two months to eighteen 
years. That puts him one up on me — 
how about you? 

Heine Zimmerman, IX, was within 
a few days of moving from Pittsburgh to 
San Francisco to take charge of operations 
of the Columbia Steel Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, when word came from New 
York to hold everything. ‘‘Soon after- 
wards,’’ Heine writes, ‘changes began 
to take place in the organization, and I 
have finally landed in New York as 
Assistant to President of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The change 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast is 
quite agreeable to me as I shall be able 
to keep in touch with many of the Tech- 
nology men in the East. When you are in 
New York, don’t fail to come in to see me 
at 71 Broadway.”’ This is a well-deserved 
ager aatves for hard-working Heine and 

is classmates certainly are proud of his 
accomplishments. 

Heine entered Franklin and Marshall 
College in the fall of 1904, and became a 
member of the Pennsylvania Eta Chapter 
of Phi = "8 Psi in that year. He gradu- 
ated from Franklin and Marshall College 
in 1908, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy and was elected to member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa. He then attended 
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Technology from 1909 to 1911 and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Science degree. 

He became an Assistant in Analytical 
Chemistry at Technology and, for two 
years following, an Instructor in Theo- 
retical Chemistry. In 1914 he joined the 
staff of the Research Laboratory of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
in Pittsburgh as Research Associate. 
Subsequently he occupied the following 
positions in the Research Laboratory 
organization: Assistant Director, 1915- 
1917; Acting Director, 1917-1919; and 
Director, 1919-1922. During the World 
War he was appointed Consulting Chemi- 
cal Engineer to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, working on War Gas Investiga- 
tions until the Armistice. In 1922 he was 
appointed Assistant to the Vice-President 
of the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, which position he has held 
until his recent appointment. 

Heine is a past member of Duquesne 
Club, University Club, and Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh, and a past member of the Chem- 
ists Club of New York City. He is a 
member of the American Chemical 
Society and a past Chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Section; a member and former 
Director of the Electrochemical Society 
and Chairman of the Pittsburgh Section; 
a member of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
the Metallurgical Advisory Board of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. — 
Orvittz B. Denison, Secretary, Douglas 
Inn, Douglas Hill, Maine. Joun A. 
Herutny, Assistant Secretary, 588 River- 
side Avenue, Medford, Mass. 


1912 


At this writing our Twenty-Year Re- 
union is only a few weeks off. But un- 
fortunately press dates for The Review 
make it impossible to report the Reunion 
until the first issue next fall. In spite of 
business conditions there seem to be 
enough classmates able and willing to 
come, so that we have felt justified in 
going ahead with the plans. 

John W. Raymond, Jr., I, sends in a 
new address—18 Arlington Avenue, 
Beverly, Mass. — Kenneth C. Robinson, 
II, reports he will be moving to Pitts- 
burgh, in June, and that for the time be- 
ing his address will be Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 6th Street. 

Gerald M. Keith, I, writes that he 
will be teaching summer courses at the 
Yale Engineering Camp in June. He also 
says he hopes to be breaking in a new car 
(Congratulations, Gerry!) and will try 
to reach Plymouth with it on June 18. 

B. H. Morash, VI, has been appointed 
Canadian Manager for the Dudley Lock 
Corporation of Chicago, which is organ- 
izing a subsidiary in Toronto to manu- 
facture and sell in Canada and the British 
Empire. They make combination locks, 
padlocks, and so on, for lockers for 
schools, colleges, clubs, and other in- 
stitutions. Morash will be located in 
Toronto and his suggestion that we hold 
the Reunion there came just a little too 
late. Let's give him the next one to handle. 
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Dr. John A. Allan, Professor of Geol- 
ogy at the University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, is the President-elect of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy for the fiscal year 1932-3. — 
Freperick J. SHeparD, Jr., Secretary, 125 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. Davip 
J. McGratu, Assistant Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


1913 

Jim Russell dropped in the other day 
and gave your scribe a few bits of gossip. 
Jim is still carrying on the boiler and 
machine business in South Boston, with 
oo committee in Milton for a side 

ine. 

Arthur Vose is also on the school 
board in Milton. After a vigorous contest 
this spring, Vose was reélected, getting 
the biggest vote not only for the school 
board, but running ahead of nearly all 
the candidates for other offices. That indi- 
cated something or other for 1913. 

A squib from the Journal of Commerce of 
March 16, states the following about 
Loebenberg: ‘‘A. L. Leobenberg as- 
sumed his position as Vice-President of 
the United States Industrial Chemical 
Company, Inc., yesterday. The United 
States Industrial Chemical is a subsidiary 
of the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company. 

“Mr. Loebenberg is well known in the 
chemical industry with which he has 
been identified in important executive 
capacities for many years. A graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he was formerly director of manu- 
facture and subsequently Vice-President 
in charge of sales of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Inc., a division 
of the Allied Chemical and Dye Company. 

‘‘He was previously plant manager of 
the Beckers Aniline and Chemical Works, 
Inc., which was developed into one of 
the most important factors in the Ameri- 
can dyestuffs and organic chemical 
industry. 

‘‘More recently he has acted in the 
capacities of Vice-President and General 
Manager of subsidiaries affiliated with 
American Machine and Metals, Inc.”’ 
Our last visit from Loebenberg was some 
three or four years ago when he dropped 
into town for the Annual Alumni Dinner. 
We wish him luck in the new venture. 

Heard indirectly that Ken Hamilton 
had left the George E. Keith Company at 
Brockton'and was now affiliated with the 
Norfolk Paint and Varnish Company in 
Quincy. a Hamilton will confirm 
this rumor in detail. — Had a nice letter 
from Allison P. ‘‘Goat Keeper’’ Smith 
from his farm in Stow, Mass. He stated 
that his busy season had started, and 
indications pointed toward a —— 
crop of apples — Smith's specialty. His 
two oldest boys (two out of six) have 
been taken into partnership and have 
assumed charge of the dairy and poultry 
business. Family all well and things 
—_— up. 

Bob Portal appeared at the portal of our 
office the other day. He has taken over 
the firm by which he was employed and 


now gives orders to those who used to 
boss him. Says business looks good in 
spots and that he ought to have a reason- 
able summer. Norfolk Golf Club takes 
care of what little spare time he has. 

It was rumored that Bellis was in town 
from his heat-treating plant in New 
Haven. We hope that when he comes 
again he will drop in and look us over. 
We would like to know how things are 
in general in that section, and in particu- 
lar, with reference to Bellis himself. — 
Bill Brewster has just been reélected class 
representative on the Alumni Council. 

Your scribe expects to be on the job 
a large part of the summer and would be 
quite eager to answer promptly any mail 
received from classmates. A few brief 
notes each month would make this sec- 
tion in the class news quite imposing and 
also interesting. A happy and prosperous 
summer to you all. — Grorce P. Caren, 
Secretary, 50 Beaumont Street, Canton, 
Mass. Artour L. TownseNnpD, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 3-435, M. I. T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


1914 

The second and final luncheon of the 
winter for the Boston section was held 
at the Engineers Club on May 11. Alfred 
W. Devine, the Assistant Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles for the state of Massa- 
chusetts, gave a most interesting dis- 
cussion of the work of the Registry. 
Devine’s many years of service in this 
very important position had not de- 
tracted a bit from the genial disposition 
he had when at Tech. Pat Adams at- 
tended this luncheon much to the joy 
of all of us. Much of the customary en- 
thusiasm was lacking at this luncheon 
due to the unfortunate situation that the 
evening before a bank in which Gazarian, 
Dean Fales, and your Secretary were quite 
interested had found it necessary to sus- 
pend. Nevertheless, there is always opti- 
mism in a Fourteener. Attending the 
luncheon were Devine, Adams, Berry, 
Gazarian, Blakeley, Fales, our Honorary 
Member, William Jackson, and your 
Secretary. 

The Boston section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers is to be in good 
hands next season. They have chosen as 
their chairman Dean Fales, and as vice 
chairman, Alfred Devine. What better 
representation could '14 ask for? 

he learned members of our Class still 
appear in evidence. The Bell System Tech- 
nical Journal for April contained an in- 
teresting article by H. A. Affel on the 
*‘New Key West-Havana Carrier Tele- 
phone Cable.”’ An abstract of this article 
was also printed in Electrical Engincering. 
J. W. Horton addressed the Alumni Coun- 
cil at the April meeting on the subject of 
television. He has also been awarded a 
patent on frequency measuring circuits. 

After such a reference to the learned 
members of our class, it is only fitting 
that proper notation should be given to 
those interested in finance who make it 
possible for the rest to carry on. Paul 
Owen has followed in some manner the 
career of a banker almost the entire 
time since graduation. He has now be- 
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come a member of the firm of Ivor B. 
Clark, of New York City, who are 
mortgage specialists. Perhaps many of the 
class are not interested in buying mort- 
gages, but we are willing to bet that a 
large number would be interested in 
knowing where they could place them 
just now. If you have a skyscraper that 
needs financing, just see Owen. 

Commander Joe Currier of the Navy 
has been transferred from the U. S. S. 
Oklahoma to the U. S. S. Salt Lake City 
where he is now chief engineer. The Sait 
Lake City is one of the new 10,000-ton, 
100,000-horsepower cruisers. Currier has 
been stationed on the Pacific Coast with 
the Oklahoma, but will now return to 
the Atlantic. He reports that he has seen 
Captain L. W. Burnham of the Marine 
Corps, and found him in command of the 
Marine Detachment of the Arizona. 

Your Secretary is very sorry to report 
that he missed a visit from Buck Dor- 
rance. Buck came up to Boston and while 
there came over to Cambridge to see your 
Secretary, but unfortunately at the time 
he was here your Secretary was busy 
closing a bank and did not get back in 
time to see Dorrance. From the press 
dispatches it is noted that Buck is still 
very busy in his capacity as President of 
the Campbell Soup Company. 

This will be the last issue of The Re- 
view until fall. In the meantime it is 
hoped that every Fourteener will enjoy 
a most pleasant vacation and be ready to 
return in the fall to a prosperous business. 
— Harotp B. Ricumonp, Secretary, 30 
Swan Road, Winchester, Mass. Gzorce 
K. Perey, Assistant Secretary, 21 Vista 
Way, Port Washington, New York. 


1915 


All the notes for the past year’s issues 
have been made up of letters from our 
widely scattered classmates. What better 
close for the year than to devote this 
whole column to a letter written by 
Lucius Bigelow, V, on May 3, 1931, from 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., where 
Lucius has charge of the chemical de- 
partment? It is interesting, amusing, and 
entertaining, written as you'd expect 
Lucius to talk, with flashes of his serious 
academic mien and touches of his droll 
humor. I hope some of us can accept his 
offer of southern hospitality. Our best 
wishes for success with many good times 
to you, Lucius. 

“Your friendly letter has been lying on 
my desk for many weeks buried, perhaps, 
but not forgotten. Now that the warm 
and summer-like Sundays provide a little 
spare time, I have resolved to wait no 
longer to send an answer. When I read 
of our classmates who have traveled to 
the far corners of the earth and wrought 
mightily in their respective jobs and when 
I scan the joyful notes of rafts of happy 
homes established and of the advent of 
oodles of kiddos — well, I just think I 
had better wait another 50 years or so 
until I have some news. However, here 
goes for such as there is. 

“When the will of progress seems 
hedged up sometimes, the only thing to 
do is to uproot and work on to some- 
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thing new. So I resigned my position on 
the staff of the Chemistry Department at 
Brown where I had been for a good many 
years and came here to Durham to have 
charge of the work of Organic Chemistry 
at the Duke University. Now that I have 
been in the South for nearly two years, 
I find that I have profited by the change 
in more ways than one. 

“The Duke Endowment as is rather 
widely known is something of the order 
for forty million dollars with promise for 
accumulations to eighty millions. Its 
benefactions are widespread and include 
gifts to numerous institutions and a brave 
plan for hospitalization in this part of 
the world. The bulk of the money, how- 
ever, went to what is Duke University. 
The authorities investigated sites in all 
locations and then when prices had soared 
skyward, quietly moved to another 
— and bought 5,000 acres of woodland 
or a bargain. 

‘On the site there has grown up like 
magic a magnificent university campus. 
There are some two score buildings 
erected at a cost of about twenty million 
dollars in round numbers. These include 
a first class hospital with 400 beds opened 
last July. A medical school opened in 
October, chemistry buildings, law school, 
school of religion, chapel (at a cost of a 
million or so), administration, classroom, 
biology, physics, library, unions, and 
several large quadrangles of dormitories. 
Also we have a fine gymnasium, and 
a fine horse show stadium which was 
opened in October, 1929, and which has 
accommodations for 35,000 ple. I 
have seen over 20,000 in it, believe it or 
not. 

“All the buildings except only the 
chapel are completed, and a beautiful 
layout of grounds constantly being im- 
proved surrounds the whole. A large fac- 
ulty reunited from far and near is at work 
with a student body of over 2,000. The 
women's college — the original campus 
— is about a mile nearer the city of Dur- 
ham and inside the city limits. It has over 
a dozen new buildings together with the 
older buildings of Trinity College, The 
Precursor of Duke, with dormitories, 
auditorium, unions, and library. There 
will be ultimately accommodations for a 
thousand women, the present number 
being somewhat less than half of that. 

““Now what does all this really mean? 
Let me tell you what I think it means to 
those of us who thoughtfully and 
seriously consider the situation. The 
growth of an entire University from the 
ground up in a little over five years 
constitutes a most striking challenge to 
everyone here from the President to the 
humblest freshman, to rise up and create 
the real University of scholarship and 
achievement. This is no mean task which 
is thus imposed upon us, but it is going 
to be met and accomplished. This is the 
ideal which is to be found here, and I 
believe it to be most thoroughly worth 
while. 

“There are six members of the chem- 
istry department staff. Of these, two are 
natives of the South, two are from New 
York, one from New England (guess 





who?) and one from California. We have 
some 400 undergraduate students and 12 
graduate students. We have had 86 
applications for graduate fellowships and 
assistant-fellowships for 1931-32, and 
not even a quarter of these could possibly 
be considered with the money as yet 
available. 

“Our new chemistry building worth 
ae cared seven hundred thousand 
dollars has just been completed and we 
expect to take possession on May 11, 
1931. It is a three-story building thor- 
oughly equipped with the most modern 
fixtures and contains more than 30 re- 
search rooms. The present prospect is that 
nearly all of these will be in use before 
very long. Our building also contains a 
large lecture room seating over 200, an 
exceptionally fine room for our chemistry 
library. We now take some 70 chemical 
periodicals and have a most generous 
supply of journals, including many com- 
plete sets of American and foreign publi- 
cations; in fact if we add the complete 
bound sets of Chemical Journals in our 
library, the Medical Library and the main 
library, there are more on the Duke 
Campus than on any other university in 
the entire South, according to a report 
by the National Research Council. These 
collections are being constantly expanded 
as rapidly as the necessary funds evento 
available. 

‘Durham has a population of 52,000 
which is more than twice the number 
who lived here ten years ago. It is an 
industrial town devoted largely to the 
tobacco industry. It is, I think, the 
fourth largest city in the South. Verily, if 
you should judge by the traffic on Satur- 
day night, you would think there are a 
million here. The climate is good; the 
spring and fall are long and the winter 
mild, though we had our blizzard last 
December that kept me stuck in a drift 
for two hours. The summer is, of course, 
very hot, especially in July and August. 
There are many = here but no racial 
tension and very little trouble. I should 
not omit that the University of North 
Carolina, a first-class institution, is at 
Chapel Hill, 12 miles south of us and the 
State College is at Raleigh, 26 miles east, 
making more or less of an academic 
center in this part of the state. My very 
best to all our classmates. The latch- 
string is out for any of you who can get to 
Durham.”’ 

To you all go my best wishes for a 
happy and enjoyable summer. If any of 
you are going to be in Boston this sum- 
mer and will either write me or ‘phone 
me at home, Commonwealth 7848, I'd be 
a to see you and we'd try to arrange a 
unch with some of the Boston boys. — 
Azet W. Mack, Secretary, 379 Marlboro 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


1916 


V. L. Ellicott, epidemiologist with the 
Baltimore City Health Department has 
recently been made health officer for 
Montgomery county. Ellicott entered 
Johns Hopkins University after leaving 
oe and graduated from there in 
1921 with M.D. and Dr.P.H. degrees. 
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He has been with the Baltimore City 
Health Department for the past eight 
years. 

The February 7th issue of the Boston 
Herald carried a picture in its rotogravure 
section showing E. W. Macy with his 
ten-foot alligator which he shot down in 
Florida on a pleasure visit. Macy cer- 
tainly looks like business with his car- 
tridge belt, Springfield rifle, mustache, 
and so on. 

Howard W. Green is now director of 
the census for the Cleveland area and 
gave an address at a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Real Estate Board at Hotel 
Hollenden on ‘‘Land Values and Popula- 
tion Drift.’ Green is said to know more 
about Cleveland and its people than any 
other man ever knew about in their com- 
munity. He has taken Cleveland apart 
geographically, socially, and economi- 
cally — and has put it together again. 
He knows where the people came from, 
where they live, how and why. Since 
graduating from Technology he was with 
the Panama Canal Zone health work 
for two and one-half years, and, later, for 
four years was in charge of malaria fever 
control work in Porto Rico for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He has been 
secretary for the Cleveland Health 
Council since 1925. 

Elmer Haines figured quite prominently 
in the recent China-Japan conflict. He 
is representative for the United Aircraft 
Products in the far East and was actively 
engaged in looking after the thirty Wasp 
and Hornet engines used by the Chinese 
army. I hope that we may have a letter 
from him at an early date telling the rest 
of the class about his experiences. 

It was most pleasing to receive the fol- 
lowing letter from Dina Coleman:— 

“I have just received The Review and 
it looks as though we were the world’s 
worst letter writers, and if no one else 
will write, I shall try my hand. 

‘*After the reunion, things here got no 
better faster, so in October Mrs. Coleman 
and I left the two boys and their twin 
sisters to the tender care of their nurse 
and the cook and departed for a few 
weeks’ trip to Paris, Geneva and way 
points. Although twelve years had 
elapsed, I found the French still loyal 
to all the old stuff about hands across the 
sea, and all that. They entertained us 
wherever we went in such grand style 
that I gained fourteen pounds, and was 
still gaining when we left. Except for 
the modernization of Avenue Champs 
Elysées, and a short section of the Grand 
Boulevard near the Opera, Paris was the 
same as ever, and out in the Provinces, 
the change was even less. They seem to 
get along very well without our man- 
replacing machines, and at that time, 
except for the strictly tourist industries, 
there was very little evidence of unem- 
ployment. 

‘The friends with whom we visited in 
Geneva were attached to the League of 
Nations, and we had an opportunity to 
view its workings from the inside. They 
threatened to slap Japan on the wrist the 
day we were there, and every one was 
fearful that the League might be put to a 
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1916 Continued 

test of its strength, — or weakness, de- 
pending on your viewpoint. Everyone 
seems to feel the official absence of the 
United States, and regret it keenly. I may 
be wrong, but there is a distinct air of 
pessimism over its ultimate success 
without us. It is too bad, and yet, I am 
convinced now that we did well to stay 
out of it. 

“When we got home, I found that our 
business had suffered an almost total loss 
of orders, and since then we have been 
developing a broader line of products, 
in an effort of keeping our men from drift- 
ing into the deplorable state of things 
that now exists in Bell and Harlan Coun- 
ties. So far we have been able to keep both 
the plant and the mines running full time, 
and now that our new lines are before 
the buyers, I am more optimistic about 
the chances of keeping it that way. The 
patent office has finally allowed me a 
patent on a new type of kiln for ceramic 
products, and has some additional pat- 
ents under consideration on process, 
and so on. We have hopes of turning out 
a product far better and more uniform 
by this new process, and at less cost. 
Our first tests were very satisfactory, but 
I can see a long, hard road ahead of us 
yet, before the thing is commercially 
profitable. 

**Last month in Cleveland I saw Doddie 
Dunn and George Kittredge, and talked 
with —— Fleming on the phone at 
Akron, and except for Stan Krug at Cin- 
cinnati, there have been no Tech men of 
any class around this way. Jimmie Evans 
has promised to stop by some day on his 
travels and I am saving a little corn. 

‘With best regards, and the cheering 
news that I am going to renew my 
acquaintance with golf this spring.”’ 

Jeff Gfroerer is back in the states again 
and is making temporary headquarters 
at 12 Spring Street, Taunton, Mass. I 
haven't had a chance to see him yet but 
I understand he has the U. S. A. patent 
rights for some new German process for 
making bread. The idea sounds good for, 
as I understand it, it cuts production 
costs practically in two for the Staff of 
Life. — Francis C. Foote has been 
elected President of the M. I. T. Club 
of Pennsylvania. —Henry B. Sueparp, 
Secretary, 269 Highland Street, West 
Newton, Mass. Cartes W. Loomis, 
Assistant Secretary, Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 


~ 1917 

Lucius Tuttle Hill is limping around 
with a burned foot but with the modest 
feeling of satisfaction of a great hero. 
It seems that his cook spilled some 
grease, got it on fire and yelled for help. 
Lucius Tuttle rushed to the rescue and 
in his sublime forgetfulness of self, put 
his foot in it. That is the best description 
of the event we have yet been able to 
obtain, but we hope that at the Reunion 
he will tell us more of the details so 
that any necessary corrections may be 
published later. 

It is unfortunate that The Review will 
not hold its forms until after the 11th, 
so that a full account of the happenings 


at the Corinthian might be included in 
this July number, but you may be sure 
that the time was an enjoyable one. 

This man Douglas from Arizona is 
taking up plenty of space in the news- 
papers of late, one of the most recent 
comments being to the effect that this 
former artilleryman was starting a battle 
to reorganize the Government. Possibly 
it is sufficient for us to remind you that 
Lewis William Douglas in the House of 
Representatives from Phoenix, Ariz., can 
claim membership in the Class of 1917 
so that when you see his name appearing 
you may be compelled to feel some degree 
of responsibility for his actions. His 
thoughts may have been influenced to 
some degree by your mental waves in his 
impressionable and tender undergraduate 
years. 

And then Carl N. Hand who is also 
accused of being a 1917 man is seeking 
the State senatorship in West Virginia. 
He is President of the Rubber Service 
Laboratories Company and has been ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Republican party 
in and near Nitro, W. Va., where he has 
been located for the past 11 years. — The 
impression seems to grow that the coach- 
ing of Professor Dudley Edwards Bell 
must have something to do with all this 
political activity. 

Enos Curtis has been admitted to 
general partnership in the firm of D. M. 
Collins and Company, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Previously, 
he was with the Guaranty Company of 
New York, later with Morris S$. Hare 
and Company, H. L. Horton and Com- 
pany, and of late with Jackson and 
Curtis. Enos came to Boston on business 
for the company recently and in the rush 
found time to say hello to one or two in 
Boston. 

Hope I see you in June. — RayMonpD 
Srevens, Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1918 


Those of us with long memories can 
recall how we used to gather about the 
piano in the Commons Room of the old 
Lowell Building on Trinity Place and sin 
*‘We’ve the engineers for a emmead 
years that can do it corking well!’’ When 
Vic Hafner added his tenor to our own 
faltering bass, little did he dream that in 
1924 he would make drawings and sound 
an alarm that would be published 
throughout the world. The drawings 
were made of the cracks in the dome of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, completed 340 
years ago by Michelangelo who spent 
17 years on the work; the alarm was 
sounded lest the dome — 630 feet in cir- 
cumference — be destroyed. Eight of 
the 16 buttresses which Hafner studied, 
have now been repaired. By 1935 we hope 
to chronicle completion of the entire 
restoration. 

Less pious, but of more intimate im- 
noma to most of us, is the work of 
ellow architect Bill Wills, who has had 
some attention in the news prints as a 
result of his my of a six-room house, 
complete with fireplace, hot and cold 
water, metal casement windows, colored 
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tile bath, fire-proof construction, all for 
$3,500 — if you don’t count grading the 
front lawn, hooking on to the sewer, and 
attaching a lead in to the gas meter. We 
almost forgot Bill’s old Welch cupboards 
and the rough plaster walls that Tom 
Sawyer will whitewash for you every 
other year for as little as $50. 

And just to prove 1918's versatility, 
George L. Hall gave up being a coal mer- 
chant after doing some studying in the 
juice lab in order to turn electricity into 
art. Two stories above Boylston Street, 
Boston, he plays with voltages and with 
luminous cities. He likes to make the 
ashen grayness of his model city ripen 
into dawn; the structural outlines of his 
miniature skyscrapers becoming clear 
instead of mere blurred masses. High 
noon, and then the sunset still blazoning 
the distant escarpments of the city when 
the first artificial lights appear in the 
office windows. But the aeronautical 
beacon atop the highest tower and the 
signs that flash sporadically across the 
parapets of the buildings make the illu- 
sion too realistic to be fun. 

Walter Biggar left his card with our 
personable secretary some time the latter 
part of May. Unhappily we were at Class. 
Classes are now over, and so is the 
Secretary. 

Julie Howe, our long-time Treasurer 
has gone to Avon, Conn. (just out of 
Hartford), to be business manager of the 
Avon Old Farms School, with which we 
are acquainted. The buildings are stone 
in impressive English architecture; the 
students are boys who stem from wealthy 
families; the principal is Dr. Percy 
Kammerer than whom there is no better. 
Julie will be very happy there. 

All attempts to extract the promised 
brochure from John Norton regarding 
his European sojourn as a Guggenheim 
Fellow have been abortive. He is hereby 
memorialized. 

On April 20, Lieutenant Robert L. 
O’Brien, Massachusetts Supervisor of 
Aviation, died at his home of influenza. 
Most Massachusetts aviation legislation 
was prepared by O’Brien and much of it 
has been copied by the other states. A 
Boston College graduate, he did special 
work with us. —F. ALexanpEeR Ma- 
coun, Secretary, Room 1-305, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. Gretcuen A. Parmer, 
Assistant Secretary, The Thomas School, 
Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 


1920 


Your Secretary has had the good for- 
tune of bumping into two prominent 
classmates on the street recently. Norrie 
Abbott was spied wandering around aim- 
lessly near the Statler Building where 
we stopped and swa lies about how 
good business was. Norrie claimed that 
I never inserted an announcement in these 
notes concerning the arrival of his second 
son, John Whitman Abbott, now one 
year old. There being no Review from 
July to October, I may have missed this 
important announcement and if so, I cer- 
tainly want to apologize for missing this 
important news. Norrie said he had seen 
Bob Patterson recently and mentioned 
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1920 Continued 
that Ev Freeman was now one of the big 
shots at Brown and Sharpe, a fact which 
I believe has been reported in The Review 
previously. 

My next victim was Ken Clark who is 
now connected with E. L. Freeman Com- 
pany in Boston, producers of tile. We 
~ a pleasant visit and Ken is looking 

ne. 

I have before me a newspaper announce- 
ment of the engagement of einie Haskell 
as of March 19 to Miss Emily Morgan 
Hussey, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Albert Hussey of Plymouth, Mass. 
Heinie, as you no doubt know, is head 
of the Brunswick Mills, a busy and pros- 
perous wool manufacturing concern in 
Pawtucket and is also a member of the 
firm of Leckle and Haskell, Consulting 
Textile Engineers of New York City. 

Another notable marriage is that of 
Clinton L. Bond of Calcutta, India, to 
Miss Frances Wells Shennan of Hazleton, 
Pa. The couple were married at Singa- 
pore on May 11 and will reside in Cal- 
cutta where Bond is connected with the 
Standard Oil Company. 

In case I didn’t mention Ed Ryer’s 
address in the last issue of The Review, 
it is c/o Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, 111 John Street, New York 
City. We understand that the move from 
Detroit to New York represented a note- 
worthy promotion as well as a change 
for Ed. 

A. A. Nikitin has taken a fellowship 
at the University of Delaware. This 
fellowship is given by the Crop Protec- 
tion Institute, and Nikitin is going to 
conduct a special investigation on 
copper salts for insecticides. 

G. I. Brown has left Cincinnati and 
moved to Buffalo, New York, address 
88 East Depew Avenue. Ed Brickett is 
now in Allentown, Pa. We don’t know 
what for.—Ed Burdell is in Columbus, 
Ohio, 253 Woodland Avenue. 

It is with a feeling of pride that I call 
to your attention the fact that one of our 
classmates has thus early in his career 
attained the distinction of a Park Avenue 
address. Dan Hennessey is now at 101 
Park Avenue, New York. Maybe this is 
an office building, but anyway, it’s Park 
Avenue. — Harotp Buasez, Secretary, 
7 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 


1921 

Chick Kurth reports that, on April 23, 
Miss Katherine Blackmer, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Blackmer of 
Melrose, became the bride of Donald 
Horatio Hatheway, son of Mrs. Alice B. 
Hatheway of Somerville, in the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, Boston. The bride 
is a graduate of Melrose Hospital, Class 
of 1923, and of Simmons College school 
of public health, 1929. Don is Technical 
Assistant in the electrical division of the 
ge department of the Edison 

lectric Illuminating Company of Boston, 
39 Boylston Street. The newlyweds are 
at home at 101 Playstead Road, West 
Medford. 

The New York Herald-Tribune gives 
May 11 as the date of the marriage, at 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, of Miss 


Frances Wells Shennan, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice G. Shennan of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., to Mr. Clinton L. Bond, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Bond of Adams, Mass. 
The couple will live in Calcutta, India, 
where Clint is with the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Professor C. E. Locke sends us an 
excerpt from a letter from Richard W. 
Smith in which Dick says he was sorry to 
miss Dr. Rowe’s recent talk in Atlanta, 
but he was obliged to be in Tennessee at 
that time on a job which has held over 
since he was on the Tennessee Geological 
Survey. Dick is now out in the field on 
his regular summer work as State Geolo- 
gist of Georgia. Drop in and see us in 
Gotham, Dick, if you take that proposed 
vacation trip north. 

It was a most pleasant surprise to run 
into Harold O. Bixby, Lieutenant, Signal 
mp U. S. A., at the recent convention 
of the Acoustical Society in New York. 
Members of the exclusive Technology 
Quoit Club will be glad to know that 
Bix has not changed a bit since our brass 
pounding days. He is stationed at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., and if he doesn’t come 
across with a complete story for these 
columns we threaten to tell his men 
what happened that time in the wee sma’ 
hours when the oil condenser popped 
while he was clearing the hook to 
9CA! 

Ray tells us that, while in Boston 
recently, he spent some time with Harold 
D. Griswold, who is Assistant Treasurer 
of the Griswoldville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Griswoldville, Mass. Deane has 

ad a recent addition to the family, —a 
daughter, Janice Marilyn, born on April 
14. Janice has a sister, Marieta Jean, who 
is two years old, and a brother, Robert 
Deane, who is five. 

- Chick reports further that he occasion- 
ally sees William C. Kohl and John B. 
Mattson. Bill is specializing on small 
motors with the Century Electric Com- 
pany, 10 High Street, Boston, and John 
is a lawyer with Andrew Peters, 1 Fed- 
eral Street. 

Our very best wishes to all for a pleas- 
ant summer,—and please send some 
news to your secretaries or Chick Kurth! 
— Raymonp A. Sr. Laurent, Secretary, 
Rogers Paper Manufacturing Company, 
South Manchester, Conn. Carore A. 
Crarke, Assistant Secretary, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., 463 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


1923 


It is probably to be expected that 
Theodore Edison VIII Moon *y in some 
measure at least, follow in the inventive 
footsteps of his famous parent. The New 
York Times of May 3 considered it an 
important item of news that he had been 
granted his first independent patent for a 
device to eliminate vibration in machin- 
ery. I believe the following paragraphs 
from the Times article will be of interest: 

“Theodore Edison had obtained sev- 
eral patents for inventions developed 
under the guidance and advice of the 
noted inventor. Since the death of his 
father he has assumed charge of the 
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experimental laboratories of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., and has continued the re- 
searches of the elder Mr. Edison for a 
substitute for rubber. 

“Work on the device for the elimina- 
tion of vibration was started by Mr. 
Edison before the death of his father, 
but the plans were not presented to the 
Patent Office until after the death of the 
elder Edison. Engineers of the company 
said that the device could be attached to 
any machine from a phonograph to a 
large dynamo, with the result that all 
vibration would cease.”’ 

Another member of the class who 
recently got his name in the papers is 
Palmer Putnam, XII. The New York 
Herald-Tribune in reporting the appraisal 
of the estate of his - rasy the late Major 
George Haven Putnam, dean of American 
publishers, states that in addition to the 
residuary estate, he is to receive a sword 
and insignia of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States belonging to his father and 
a collection of books on the Civil War 
possessing considerable historical impor- 
tance. 

Gerald White, XV, after a stay of some 
time in Colombia, South America, has 
gone to Russia. I have no further par- 
ticulars. —I have a note from R. A. 
Folsom’18, Secretary of the Technology 
Club of Northern California that at its 
annual meeting in March C. E. Harring- 
ton, VI, was elected Treasurer, and 
Frosty Harmon, X, Assistant Secretary. 

Doc Smith, XIV, who has been Boston 
representative of Reliance Motors, has 
been transferred to the home office of 
the firm in Cleveland. He reports that he 
has been assigned to sales development 
work, and that Cub Hubbard, IX, is one 
of his associates. 

John Burchard, 2nd, IX, reports the 
birth on January 15 of John Ely Burchard, 
3rd, together with the following brief 
account of himself: ‘‘After graduating in 
‘23 and spending two years assisting Pro- 
fessor Spofford, during which time I took 
my master’s degree, I went to work for 
A. F. Bemis’93, in the corporation, 
Bemis Industries, Inc., and have been 
with him ever since and I am now head of 
the Patents and Research Departments. 

“I have written a number of articles 
for various magazines, but the one which 
stirred up the most furor was the one 
in the March, 1932, issue of The Tech- 
nology Review on ‘‘Houses of the 
Future’’ which Time paid the compliment 
of printing nearly a whole column com- 
ment thereon. I had never expected to 
know anybody personally who made the 
columns of Time much less to be the one 
and it was indeed gratifying. 

“I have made a couple of trips to 
Europe with Mrs. Burchard during the 
last five or six years and on one of them 
I collected a lot of material for a book on 
the Romanesque churches of France, 
first draft of which I wrote and sub- 
mitted to the publishers, but it needs a 
lot of revising before I can really have it 
published and so far time has not per- 
mitted the necessary amount of work. 
Perhaps it is one of those things that will 
only appear in ultima Thule.” 
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Michael Drazen, VI, writes: “‘I have 
been living in Jefferson City, Mo., since 
May, 1930. About three years ago I came 
to work for the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Missouri in the Valuation Engi- 
neering Department. After about nine 
months as field engineer, I was transferred 
to the Jefferson City office as assistant 
to the Chief Engineer, and here I have 
been almost two years. My work is quite 
varied and very interesting. I attend all 
hearings held before the Commission 
relative to valuations, grade separations, 
railway crossing elimination and protec- 
tion, railroad service and related fields. 
I then write reports based on the trans- 
cript of the evidence at these hearings. 
I have gone quite afield from Course VI 
work, and I find much use for the eco- 
nomics I took in Course XV. Am also 
studying law now to learn more about 
the legal side of utility regulation. If 
any of the fellows ever come through 
these backwoods, I would be mighty 

leased to have them look me up at 
oom 101, State Capitol Bldg., Jefferson 
City, Mo.”’ 

In a recent letter Joel Lund reports on 
two other Course XV men. He mentions 
that he saw Phil Coleman in St. Louis, 
who is with Illinois Power and Light 
Company, and that he understands that 
Ray Holden is back with the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company. Joel himself, re- 
cently married, has just moved into a 
home of his own in St. Louis. 

Bill Scofield, II, is now living in 
Hackensack, N. J., at 201 Fairmount 
Avenue. He writes: “‘I am now repre- 
senting the Consolidation Coal Co. on 
their West Virginia coals in the metro- 

litan area of New York and vicinity. 

his covers quite a large territory in 
that my travels take me into Western 
Connecticut and Massachusetts as well 
as the upper half of New Jersey and 
lower part of New York State. Pre- 
viously, I was connected with the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 

“M family responsibilities are con- 
siderable now in that I have a son better 
than four years old and a daughter with 
sixteen months to her credit. They makea 

t team and furnish plenty of excite- 
ment! Both Mrs. Scofield and I would be 
delighted to have any of the boys dro 
in on us and your codperation in extend- 
ing such an invitation through the 
medium of The Review will be highly 


a iatéd.”’ 

"Eecoaah Coleman, XV, reports the first 
addition to his family. The young man, 
Daniel Mumford Coleman, was born on 
February 17. Coleman is Plant Engineer 
of the St. Louis plant of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Company, and Safety 
Director of the company’s group of four 
plants. 

Major Notley Y. Du Hamel, I, of the 
U. S. Army Engineers, has been assigned 
to the 29th Engineer Topographical 
Battalion at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., 
according to a clipping from the Brook- 
lyn Times. ni W. Dexter, Jr., 
has been elected Vice-President of the 
M.I.T. Club of Western Pennsylvania. 


The New York Herald-Tribune reports 
the engagement of Miss Constance Wilma 
Rick to Leon C. Reyna (Army Ordnance). 
— The Denver Post chronicles the mar- 
riage of Arthur Hill, II, and Clara 
Louise Cleveland whose engagement was 
recently reported in these columns. The 
ceremony took place in Denver on 
March 19 and Doug Waterman, X, was 
best man. The couple will reside at 931 
Emerson St., Denver. Hill is with the 
Colorado Portland Cement Company. 

A card from Red Adams, XV, from 
Calgary, Alberta, shows that while he’s 
back on this side of the Atlantic, he is 
still traveling far afield. Your Secretary, 
not quite so far afield himself as some- 
times, is putting this unusually bulk 
batch of notes together in Richmond, 
Va. — Horatio L. Bonn, Secretary, 31 
Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
James A. Pennypacker, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Room 661, 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


1924 

I recently had a pleasant letter from 
Ed Hanley still holding forth in Schenec- 
tady. Ed went to Harvard Business 
School after leaving the Institute and 
although with General Electric, he is in 
the accounting end. He is assistant to the 
Assistant General Auditor in charge of 
works accounts. Takes rather a deep 
breath to say that all at once. He rather 
intimates that they did such a good job 
watching the commercial men that they 
were able to drive one of them, Bill 
Robinson, a good long way from home, 
to wit, the Pacific Coast. 

Another letter I have recently received 
is from Bill Correale now in business for 
himself. He has associated himself with 
Mr. Anthony Conrad Eiser doing engi- 
neering and contracting work. At the 
time he wrote he was quite busy as they 
had just obtained a contract for the con- 
struction of a swimming pool. I trust 
there are more just waiting for you, Bill. 

Dick Shea has helped me out this 
month with this. The Institute of Radio 
Engineers awarded the Morris Liebmann 
Memorial Prize to Edmond Bruce for his 
theoretical investigations and field de- 
velopments in the domain of directional 
antennas. Bruce is still with the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and has been 
doing some exceptional work along 
specialized receiving developments. 

During May I sent out a call for notes 
to all course secretaries but I regret to 
report my replies were rather meagre. 
May I respectfully suggest that all you 
gentlemen declare a holiday for yourselves 
and help fill these columns? 

On the due date and while I was enjoy- 
ing a pleasant Saturday afternoon nap, 
I was rudely awakened by the telephone. 
Upon informing the operator that I was 
really Harold G. Donovan, she said she 
had a telegram from Arlington, N. J., and 
then read me this: ‘‘Please insert follow- 
ing for Course X Our second daughter 
Anne Withers Coleman was born tenth 
April Regards Bill Coleman."’ Regards to 
you, Bill! And a second child. A daugh- 
ter, but I’m not sure she is a second 
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daughter, was born April 28 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanchard Dominick Warren and 
has been named Mazcia. His address is 
126 Peach Street, Walpole, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Barack of St. Louis, 
announced on March 6 the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Rebecca to 
Samuel Seltzer of Providence. — Sam- 
uel J. Helfman has been reélected Secre- 
tary of the M. I. T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The following excerpt came from a 
letter from Bill Wolfe to Professor C. E. 
Locke: ‘‘After a few short jobs, I finall 
started working for the City of New Yor. 
in 1925 and have stayed in the White 
Way ever since, except for a few months 
in 1930. 

‘Naturally work only occupied the 
day time and left many free hours for 
other activities. I studied law, passed the 
Bar and became a lawyer. I married, 
opened a home, and am now actively 
engaged in setting a good example to a 
three-year-old football to Who 
knows, maybe M. I. T. will have a foot- 
ball team by the time he is ready to 
enter? 

‘Tam still with the city but am now 
in its law department and have formed a 
partnership with my brother to do law 
and patent law work. We have visions, 
but they may be only pipe dreams. Any- 
way, we are starting in in a big way, 
having an office in New York and another 
in Boston.’’ — Harotp G. Donovan, 
General Secretary, 372 West Preston Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


1926 

Eben Haskell, who has been saddled 
with the job of supervising our Class 
Insurance, deserves a round of Picea 
for the way in which he has handled this 

art of the class’s activity. Despite flood, 
amine, and depression, he has carried on 
tiently and optimistically. In the fol- 
owing letter he sets forth in his pure 
and liturgical prose the latest facts 
concerning our Class Insurance: 

‘In 1926 when the fund was started, 
397 members of the Class signed pledges 
agreeing to contribute a first payment of 
$10.00 and thereafter 24 annual payments 
of $8.70 each, the money so made avail- 
able to be invested in 25 year endowment 
life insurance policies on the lives of 19 
members of the Class. These policies are 
to be payable to the Institute at maturity 
or prior death of the insured members. 

“Now that the fire and smoke has 
cleared away for this year, the picture is 
something like this. Of the original 397, 
only 97 members of the Class are fully 
paid up-to-date, the remaining 300 being 
anywhere from one to six years delin- 
quent. Since so many fellows have fallen 
by the wayside, we have been forced to 
cancel some of the policies year to year, 
but in this respect, the picture is not 

uite so discouraging. We still have 11 of 
the original 19 policies in full force. 
This means that more than one-half of 
the fund is still intact, although only 
one-fourth of the boys who signed up are 
still contributing. This has been made 
possible by using the yearly cash divi- 
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1926 Continued 

dends on the paid up policies and by using 
the cash obtained from the surrender of 
policies. Of course, this cannot go on in- 
definitely and even if it could be done, 
our fund would not approach the $125,000 
goal we had in mind, because we de- 
—— on keeping all of the policies in 
orce and on reinvesting the cash divi- 
dends in the regular Institute funds. 

“Considering the present economic 
conditions and the fact that the younger 
college graduates are probably harder 
hit than any other one class, the present 
condition of our fund is not completely 
discouraging and hopeless. We can main- 
tain the fund at its present state if all the 
members who are still contributing can 
continue to do so in the future and if 
those who have are out, say, in the 
last three years could resume their pay- 
ments as soon as their business troubles 
get straightened out. If this can be done, 
certainly our record will be as good, if 
not better, than the other classes who 
have taken up some form of endowment 
insurance.” 

Eben also reports the wedding of 
Charles H. Merritt, 3d, to Miss Sally 
Hodgson on May 28 at Bethel, Conn. — 
Theodore Norton announced his engage- 
ment to Miss Honor Randall of Westerly, 
R. I., on May 7. — Lieutenant H. R. 
Wells of the Army Air Corps last Febru- 
ary was promoted to Captain. He served 
from 1927-1930 in the Philippine Islands 
and was in China for one month. He was 
chief of the technical data branch at 
Wright Field from November, 1930, to 
April, 1931. — Carl F. Theisen, another 
of our aviators, is back at the Institute 
taking advanced work. Carl, it will be 
recalled, received a broken back in an air- 
plane crash — an injury from which he 
effected a remarkable recovery. 


Joe Levis has lost none of his ing. 


In early May he won the National Foils 
Championship and with it a berth on the 
United States Olympic Fencing Team. 
The Class will watch with great interest 
the outcome of the Olympic matches in 
Los Angeles. 

George W. MacDuff is serving as an 
envoy of Stone and Webster at Kingston, 
Jamaica. — Manlio Acunto of Messina, 
Italy, died August 30, 1928, according toa 
report recently received. — To our list of 
Technology Club officers can be added the 
name of Millard M. Greer, Assistant 
Secretary for Membership of the M. I. T. 
Club of Western Pennsylvania. 

Since the Class of 1925 has no notes in 
this issue, we will take up the white 
man’s burden and announce that Malcolm 
G. Davis is Treasurer of the fore- 
mentioned club while Charles M. Board- 
man is Assistant Secretary for Publicity. 
— In the absence of further 1925 notes, 
the secretariat of 1926 will be glad to 
consider offers for acting as guest con- 
ductor. 

Despite these parlous times, the Secre- 
tary ventures to wish that thesummer will 
be a profitable one for all members of the 
Class, and if not profitable, at least 
renewing and refreshing. —J. Rayne 
Kituran, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
11-203, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 


Course V 


Johnny Fletcher, in addition to teach- 
ing science in Willimantic (Conn.) High 
School, is coach of the successful track 
teams there. — Stan Cheney is reported 
to have taken a sea trip for his health 
starting about December 1. Details are 
lacking; der Chemikersekretar is ashamed 
to admit he did not investigate fully. — 
A very British Christmas card was re- 
ceived from Seiichiro Kamedzawa, giving 
his addresses as: home, 316 Gotenyama- 
Kita-Shimagawa, Tokyo; and office, 
Tokyo Physical and Chemical Research, 
Kami-sugimaecho, Hongo, Tokyo, Japan. 
Correspondence is now under way to 
obtain Steve’s own story exclusively for 
The Review. Watch these columns for 
the first chapter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Baxter of 56 
Maplewood Terrace, Rochester, N. Y., 
have announced the birth of their second 
daughter, Barbara, on March 6. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene A. Chase, conversely, 
announced the arrival, some time last 
winter, of their second son, Stewart 
Eugene. The exact date is in storage with 
the Macdonald household effects and un- 
fortunately Chippy’s whereabouts are at 
saat unknown. —- The ener of 

olina Morrow Macdonald has already 
been noted. 

These notable accretions of the Course 
V family are overshadowed by the in- 
formation, received from Avery Ash- 
down, that on November 26, 1931, in 
Zurich, Switzerland, Reginald Leslie 
Wakeman married Mile. Gabrielle Fran- 
4 Bonne, who holds the degree of 

.D from Il'’Academie des Sciences. 
Reggie has spent the years since the 
acquisition of his doctorate studying, 
first in Paris, more recently at the Hoch- 
schule in Zurich; it is expected that he 
will bring his bride home this summer. 

These are all the items that have come 
to my attention. A letter from every 
member is expected during the summer. 
The address below will reach me even 
when I am successful in the present re- 
search — for a job. You see, Triplex sold 
out in January — but that’s ancient his- 
tory. — Irvine R. Macpona tp, Secretary, 
63 Quincy Street, Medford Hillside, Mass. 


Course X 


We have had happy news from Fran 
Jenkins. The doctor, or the stork, or 
whatever brings babies has brought 
Fran a second daughter, who will be 
called Ann. Fran has also become the 
Sales Manager of the Western division 
of the Kimberly Clark Corporation, and 
has his office at 510 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles. That is news in the Jenkins 
family! 

B. Y. McCarthy has moved with the 
research staff of the Texas Company 
from Texas to Beacon, N. Y. Mac has had 
much of his former self melted away by 
the rays of Texas suns. — Doc Voster 
wrote to me recently and apparently he 
and Mrs. Voster have had a child re- 
cently, but Doc neglected to say whether 
she was a boy or a girl or what his name 
was. 
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Dick Jones is just completing a year 
here at the Institute in the special eco- 
nomics group. Dick spent the spring holi- 
day in Bermuda. One of his diversions, 
while there, was to see how many taverns 
he could visit in an evening making his 
way by bicycle. Dick has all the dope on 
economics under his belt, and is now on 
his way back to the Atlantic Refining 
Company in Philadelphia to start an 
economic revolution to overthrow King 
Depression. 

Wes Hemeon is doing some special 
research work at the Institute. He re- 
cently took a trip to Norfolk and back on 
a freighter. The voyage was somewhat 
rough and he found it difficult to adjust 
himself to walking on solid ground 
again. 

Bill Criswell is working in the sales 
division of the Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. Bill recently made a 
survey of the New England market. 

I hope you all have an enjoyable sum- 
mer. I expect to be rather busy this 
summer finishing uP the thesis for a 
Doctorate. — Lez Cummines, Secretary, 
216 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


1928 


To start our column for the last issue 
of The Review this spring, we had a 
letter from Hector Hagedorn, IV. Over a 
year ago, Hector left Rochester, New 
York, and started for his home in the 
Philippines via Europe. Let’s have 
Hector’s story: ‘I have Seen traveling all 
this time since I left New York last 
February. Surely had one grand time and 
many thrilling adventures, especially in 
the land of castles and black-eyed beau- 
ties where revolution was at its height 
when I made my appearance. My travels 
on the Continent were concentrated 
mostly in Spain, France, and Germany. 
Of course I lost my heart in Heidelber 
and stayed longer than I had expected. 
Thence flew to Berlin on account of a 
friendship which matured in that land of 
student princes and princesses. Of the 15 
countries I visited in Europe and Asia, 
Spain impressed me the most for its 
beauty (and beauties) as well as historic 
interest.'’ By now, Hector is in his home 
in the Philippines, and we hope to hear 
from him again soon to tell of his thrill- 
ing experiences. 

A post card from Willie Beard, I, stated 
that he is now teaching American Gov- 
ernment at California Tech in Pasadena. 
From all reports, Willie is well on his 
way to emulate his father’s accomplish- 
ments in government and history. 

Since our last column, two '28 births 
and one '28 engagement have been called 
to our attention. On March 12, Waldemar 
I. (Bill) Bendz, Course VI, became a proud 
father of a girl. Bill’s address is 61 
Charlesbank Road, Newton, Mass. — 
On March 14, Newton S. (Newt) Foster, 
II, announced the arrival of his son and 
heir. Newt is now living at 17 Courrier 
Place, Rutherford, N. J. 

The engagement of Richard M. Sawyer, 
a graduate student, II, in our senior year, 
was announced on April 17 to Miss 
Dorothy M. Rugg, daughter of Mr. and 
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Mrs. William C. Rugg of Boston. — 
Henry D. (Hank) Harrington, IV-A, is 
now located at 22 Heward Avenue, Sta- 
tion B, Buffalo, N. Y. Hank is workin 
for the du Pont Allophane Company an 
will be delighted to get in touch with any 
‘28 men located inand around thatsection. 
The above exhausts our supply of class 
note information for our fourth year as 
Institute Alumni. Here’s hoping that 
many letters will come in during the 
summer from all of you men who have 
been conspicuous by your silence so that 
our class column for the October Review 
will be long and interesting. I wish all 
you men a pleasant summer. — GEORGE 
I. Cwatrretp, General Secretary, 420 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Course I 


From a source now forgotten we learned 
that Ted Zavorski has been on numerous 
jobs since June, 1928. He was at Detroit 
on the Ambassador Bridge, at Montauk, 
L. I., supplying cut stone to the State 
Park Commission, and is now (or was 
when I received this information) on an- 
other cut stone job in Springfield, Mass. 

Bob Cook tells us that Gabe Disario is 
married to Mariano Contreras’ sister, 
and that he and his wife were in Boston 
for a vacation last September. We pre- 
sume that by this time Gabe and Mariano 
are big shots in Venezuela, and we'd like 
very much to hear from them. 

Hal Porter has moved up a step with 
the Quaker Maid Company and is now in 
charge of merchandising to its New Eng- 
land and Southern Divisions. Hal got Bill 
Hammond up to supper one night last 
winter. Bill moves around within a 
hundred mile radius of New York in the 
process of carrying out his duties with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and is thoroughly 
engrossed with his job. 

I had a long interesting letter from 
Jones early in April. Since Christmas he 
has moved across the Ohio River to 344 
West 5th, East Liverpool, Ohio. Jonesy 
when last heard from in 1929 was with 
the Sinclair Refining Company in Chi- 
cago. He accumulated enough cash on 
that job to go back to Tech for a year and 
migrated with his wife back to Boston 
on what must have been an eventful nine- 
day trip with two tons of furniture on a 
one-ton truck. After a year at Tech, back 
to Chicago and then ‘‘While looking for 
work, I met a man who was building 
dinner ware kilns. He was a mechanical 
engineer,-and was hooked up with two 
potters in this kiln business. He had a 
mechanical engineer working for him, 
but needed a civil to work out the struc- 
tural problems. So now I am ¢he struc- 
tural engineer for the Ladd-Cronnin Engi- 
neering Company. I don’t have much to 
do, only design foundations, steel and 
layouts, order a lot of the materials, 
build the kiln, hire and fire the work- 
men, keep the time, set up machines, 
make gas regulators work, set up Brown 
instruments, and make the control work, 
break in the kiln firemen, show the kiln 
hands how to place ware in the new kiln, 
and alibi for any little thing that isn’t 
just as was expected. 


“Outside of the time I am at that, I 
work over new theories with the boss. 
I am just finishing my second kiln now. 
The first ware was sent in today, and will 
be out again some time tomorrow after- 
noon. I assisted on a kiln at the Harker 
Pottery Company in Chester, W. Va. 
That is the oldest pottery in America. 
Then I took charge of the held work, and 
started my first kiln at the C. C. Thomp- 
son pottery in East Liverpool, Ohio. If 
you ever drive over route 30 you will cross 
the Ohio River at East Liverpool, and the 
pottery is just east of the bridge. Go in 
and take a look at my kiln. I had as high 
as 33 men at work at one time, besides 
doing the engineering, and a lot of the 
stuff mentioned above. I lit that kiln the 
day after Christmas, and in three weeks it 
was up to 2,100° F., but it has been built 
to stand 2,000 degrees for firing glost. If 
you think that is not hot, just step in and 
look into the fire box. 

**These kilns are circular in plan. The 
tunnel is supported on steel, with a Hay- 
dite concrete floor, and then built up of 
firebrick, and insulation. The ware is 
carried on a continuous platform, made 
out of a heavy I-beam bent into a ring. 
Cast iron and firebrick make the top. 
This travels on wheels, and rotates very 
slowly. The kiln at Thompsons is for 
bisque, and is 60 feet in diameter. It is our 
biggest kiln so far. This last one is 48 feet 
in diameter. It is at the W. S. George 
Pottery in East Palestine, Ohio. We have 
an unlimited field of clay products, so 
there are possibilities." 

My own job folded up last March. 
Then by independent action, Earl Craw- 
ford and I made connections with the 
same company and are now endeavoring 
to sell oil burners to residents of West- 
chester County. I find it difficult to take 
this stunt very seriously and it will prob- 
ably be only a passing fancy. 

Art Josephs sailed for Europe on Febru- 
ary 20, and arrived in Vienna some two 
weeks later via the Azores, Lisbon, 
Cannes, Naples, and other points. When 
last heard ye he was enjoying Vienna 
and attending some lectures on advanced 
hydraulic subjects. — Herm Schwartz 
has left the McGovern Company. The 
water tunnel on which he had worked 
for three or four years is nearly com- 
pleted, and he has shifted to another tun- 
nel job in Kentucky. 

Got up to Boston for an hour or so late 
in April and ran into McCarthy out to 
judge the javelin event in a track meet 
then in progress on Tech field. Mac is 
—_ working with Martini on their 
idea for a fuel oil engine. On another trip, 
with Porter and Ed Ure, to Princeton for 
Tech-Princeton regatta, we ran into 
Chick Lyons, and Peter Zugale, VI-A, 
and Dick Smith, XV-2. Smithy was ac- 
companied by his wife and two-year-old 
son. — Grorce P. Pato, Secretary, 426 
East 238th Street, New York, N. Y. 


1929 
Another summer has rolled around and 
we are just that much further from our 
college days. How much difference has 
that three years made in us? We are spread 


XXIX 


world-wide and employed in a multitude 
of industries. It would be interesting to 
know what percentage of our class has 
followed elas trained for at the Insti- 
tute and what success has been the re- 
ward of their efforts. Where are you all 
and what are you doing? Write and tell 
us about yourself. 

Since our last notes, Virgil MacDaniel, 
XV, dropped in Akron to call on some of 
his fraternity brothers who are now 
working for Goodyear and looked me up 
at the same time. He is on the staff of 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
and judging from the information, he has 
a pretty good job. His company puts out 
‘*Multibestos’’ brake lining and Mac’s 
job is to follow that product. He does 
some selling, but most of his work seems 
to be consulting or service work. Where- 
ever there is trouble, Mac has to go out 
into the field and root it out. His job is in 
Cambridge, but his work takes him all 
over the country. Quite the stuff. He said 
that Eric Bianchi had left Dewey and 
Almy and was now working for his 
brother-in-law. There’s one alumnus that 
ought to succeed. 

Charlie Green, II, writes that his ad- 
dress is still 12 Richardson Court, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., but that he is now in the 
Dutch West Indies. There he is working 
for the Pan American Petroleum Corpora- 
tion in Aruba, D. W. I., and has been 
since June, 1930. Previous to this, he had 
been with the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany. Healso writes to meas follows: ‘‘In 
case you may have forgotten me, I used 
to be right behind you in fourth year 
drafting room. I still remember the dizzy 
ride you gave me one icy night when 
your old Dodge spun like a top from 
Harvard Bridge to Beacon Street.’’ Yes, 
I recall you without the reminders 
Charlie, and I remember that spinning 
slide down that grade from the bridge to 
the corner of Beacon Street while the 
trafic cop stood there one 
wondering if we'd stop before we came 
to the lines of traffic that were crossing. 

The Boston Globe of April 27 carried the 
announcement of the engagement of Ray 
Delano, II, to Audrey Elizabeth Spoerer 
of Catonsville, Md. Ray worked down 
Baltimore way after he left Akron, but 
his latest address places him back in 
Boston. — Bob Loomis, X, is now work- 
ing as a chemist for the Case and Marshall 
Paper Company of Woodland, Conn. 

Now for the treat of 1932. Brig Allen 
crashes through from Washington with 
lots of news about himself, his work, and 
a little about those he has met in his 
travels. Here is his letter: ‘‘It has been a 
long time since I have written you telling 
you of all that goes on in this section of 
the country and it has been a long time 
since I have seen much about the old 
crowd. I have not seen as many of our 
class as I would like to and hope that 
before the last issue of The Review comes 
out we will be able to round up a lot of 
good dirt. 

‘‘Might as well start out reporting for 
myself. I was sent down here with the 
senators about the first of September to 
try to snare some of the Government 
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1929 Continued 

business that is being placed. We have 
never worked this business before and 
for a while I had my hands full trying to 
find my way about and learning the ropes 
and tricks of the trade. It's a dirty busi- 
ness and the price situation is as bad as it 
could be and still not lose money. I find 
the work very interesting and quite ex- 
citing, especially after working with 
industrial concerns where the purchase 
of a five-horse motor would bring every 
salesman for ten counties for three days 
trying to get it. 

“Am living with Bruce Sherrill, 
Classes of '27 and '28. We have a studio 
apartment and are both more or less in- 
terested in the same work so can help 
each other a good deal. 

“I have had my territory changed a 
little, now cover Baltimore and vicinity, 
all of Virginia and Maryland as well as 
Pennsylvania in the vicinity of York. 
Means a good deal of traveling for me. 
Would like to look up any of the class 
that may be located in any of this terri- 
tory if they will make themselves known. 

“Had a letter from Charlie Denny the 
other day. He has left the Westinghouse 
Company. They would not give him the 
raise he asked them for so he is now sell- 
ing some sort of contraption for the 
safety of school children crossing streets. 
Suggest that Charlie give you the details; 
it may be that some of you old married 
men can help him out selling them to the 
various school boards in your towns. 

“Understand that Eric Bianchi has 
changed his job. He was with Dewey and 
Almy. Haven't heard from him since he 
married Kay Dennison. Saw M. I. T. take 
a trimming at basketball at Stevens Tech. 
Met Earl of the Track Team there. He is 
with the telephone company. 

“Ted Ewald is back in New York. He 
is now taking some advanced courses in 
statistics and similar subjects at Colum- 
bia. Expects to beat Babson out of a job 
when he gets his Master's in June. He 
hasn't changed much but has that funny 
look in his eye that makes me believe that 
perhaps he thinks Cantor is right. 

“Would like to know where Boyer, 
Thomas, Aldrich, and Marlow are. 
Nearly forgot to report for Ed Powley, 
Jr. Ed senior is married and living in 
Boston, working for the Standard Oil 
Company, I believe. 

“Has anyone heard from Amasa G. 
Smith or Edwin Ware? Might tell Ware 
that I saw his girl in Philadelphia some 
time ago. She was there for the wedding 
of Lois Dow, who some of the boys may 
remember. Last I heard from Amasa he had 
a broken leg and was in Birmingham, Ala. 

“Expect to get up to Boston this spring 
some time to see the gang up there. It 
may ease the minds of one or two I had a 
couple of bets with that I am still single 
and if things get any worse with a couple 
I know, I won't have any trouble win- 
ning hands down. Hope things are going 
well with you and give my regards to any 
of the boys you run into.’’ Fine letter, 
Brig, but I’m sorry I cannot give you the 
information you desire on the where- 
abouts of some of the boys. My latest 
dope places Bill Thomas back in South 


Africa, but Boyer, Aldrich, and Marlow 
are still listed under their family’s ad- 
dresses, never having sent in any new 


dope. 

Best wishes to everyone for an agree- 
able summer. Hope that you, Brig, and 
the boys get through this June without a 
hitch, then you should be safe for some 
time to come. June in Leap Year will keep 
you all on your guard, I’m guessing. 
Until next fall, then, lots of golf, tennis, 
boating, fishing, and swimming or what 
have you.—Eart W. Guten, General 
Secretary, Box 178, Fairlawn, Ohio. 


1930 


The news that has reached your Secre- 
tary these last few months has been ex- 
tremely scarce. It seems like ages since I 
have heard from some of the Course 
Secretaries and if the silence continues we 
shall have to appoint new ones and see if 
that produces results. 

News has come to us of the marriage of 
Zareh M. Sourian to Miss Zabelle Bay- 
entz of Boston. The clipping we received 
informs us that Sourian is a New York 
architect but gives no further information 
as to his address or whereabouts. 

We also have word of the marriage of 
Ed Mears to Miss Edythe Emily Campbell 
of Lynn. The wedding took place on 
March 19. 

From Portland, Maine, comes word of 
the engagement of Hal Spaans to Miss 
Marguerite Elise Nason. We gather that 
Hal is still in Philadelphia working for 
The Bell Telephone Co. It seems like a 
long way to commute from Philly to 
Portland but love wili find a way. 
The following excerpts are from a letter 
written by H. W. Chapman, VI: “‘I 
started working for Air Way Electric Ap- 
pliance Corporation in November, 1930, 
and have been with them ever since. I 
started in as a student sales engineer for 
the Heating Division where we manu- 
facture unit heaters and electric heaters. 
After two months the Company let 
yee pd all of the Heating Division go. 

had been working in the laboratory 
under our research engineer. I was kept, 
though why I don’t know, for my boss is 
a young fellow named Child who, being 
a Cornell man, says he has no use for 
M. I. T. Two months ago Child was 
made manager of Air Way's Canadian 
Plant, leaving me the only engineer in the 
heating division. Since that time I've 
been working night and day, for there's 
always plenty of work to be done in an 
experimental laboratory. At the present 
time, I’m installing an experimental 
refrigerating — with the hope that 
we'll eventually go into the manufacture 
of complete air-conditioning appara- 
ee 

John S. Riley, VI, writes the following: 
“At the time of my graduation, I was em- 
ployed by the Universal Hoist and Body 
Company in Everett on a part time basis. 
When I finished I moet a full time job 
and have been with the concern ever 
since. ..." 

Some time during the summer an at- 
tempt will be made to get in touch with 
all members of the Class. If you want to 
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hear news about your friends, send in 
something about yourself. — Mors. 
Marean, General Secretary, 1239 Norwood 
Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Courss II 


Jack Bennett is holding down a good 
job with Goodyear and occasionally en- 
joys the distinction of accompanying Mr. 
Litchfield on business trips. Jack’s work 
has taken him into the realm of account- 
ing and he is broadening his background 
by taking evening courses at Akron Uni- 
versity. He shares a room with Ted 
Riehl] in the same house with Fluque 
Rowzee and Jim Holden. Phil Holt lives 
near-by. 

Ted Bridge is the first of our number to 
claim marriage laurels. The lucky girl 
was Eleanor Lysle Frescoln of Walling- 
ford, Pa. Ted is with Westinghouse at 
South Philadelphia. — Al Carideo is 
working for the City of Boston Park De- 
partment on the Extension to the City of 
Boston Airport project. From all I hear Al 
is getting to be something of a lady's man. 

Ted Dourdeville has been looking for a 
job since last August. He says the In- 
stitute files are overrun with the records 
of Alumni looking for jobs. Ted reports 
that Al Bjurling is a draftsman for the 
Clifford Mfg. Company in South Boston, 
that Ray Binder is doing graduate work 
in hydraulics under Professor Daugherty 
at the California Institute of Technology, 
and that Willie Paine is with the Bendix 
Company at South Bend. 

Mason Hanes is in Flint building bigger 
and better Buicks, and reports having 
heard from Larry Podvin occasionally and 
having seen H. S. Thomson once. The 
latter, by the way, has just been trans- 
ferred to Wilmington where he is to work 
under the chief metallurgist at the du 
Pont Experimental Station. 

Joe Harrington is back at the Institute 
getting a Doctor's degree. He is working 
under Professor Fuller on the stresses 
existing around holes punched in struc- 
tural members to give lightness. He is to 
receive his degree next June after only two 
years of graduate work. We are indebted 
to Joe for the following information 
about Gus Klumpp, Berestneff, Ed 
Huson, Freddie Ladd, and Soroka. Gus is 
with the Carnegie Steel Company a 
big things in the way of increasing ef- 
ficiency. Berestneff and Ed Huson are 
back at the Institute. Ed has taken up 
some Course XV subjects. Freddie is doing 
his best to pierce that mask of fog over- 
hanging the ‘‘Course II graveyard’’ with 
a ray or two of sunny light. Soroka works 
in the engine lab too, and spends part of 
his time on advanced subjects. 

Lester Keene has designed a new torsion 
meter for use on the ships of the U. S. 
Navy. — Larry Podvin claims to have 
escaped the wiles of Old Man Depression 
by spending his time in a hospital. In fact 
he contemplates staying there for another 
year. lam sure Larry would be more than 
glad to hear from every one of us. His 
address is 1410 No. 21st Street, Superior, 
Wis. Larry reports that Paul Kimberlin 
is doing very well at a job with Bethle- 
hem Steel. 
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John Parmakian is doing research and 
design work in connection with the 
Hoover Dam project. He finds his work 
very interesting and is enjoying an at- 
mosphere of prosperity. — Bob Sidur and 
Chuck Hughes are living together in 
New York City. Bob is doing plant 
maintenance work for A. T. & T. He sees 
Jack Jarosh every so often and says Guff 
Thompson passes the time by taking pot 
shots at prairie dogs somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Kansas City. 

Will anyone having the addresses of 
the following please forward them to me? 
T. F. MacLaren, G. G. Perry, P. Torchio, 
Jr., I. P. Wang, and W. J. Wyszynski. — 
AuteEN LatHaM, Jr., Secretary, 2106-A 
Kanawha Street, Charleston, W. Va. 


Course XVII 


Messing around in my desk before I left 
Norfolk, I ran into a letter from G 
Morse at Harvard Business. He is spend- 
ing most of his energy worshiping at the 
feet of aviation (more fool he), and is tak- 
ing the most technical course possible 
with the hope that he may get hooked u 
with aviation operation. Well, I wish 
him luck. Since graduation he has spent 
both summers babying and chasing an 
86,000 cubic foot blimp around the east- 
ern states. Most of us saw it with Bird 
and Sons Rugs and Roofs or with Enna 
Jettick Shoes. He was assistant ground 
officer and chief mechanic and claims the 
answer is Goodyear training, — of 
yankee native wit, plus loads and loads of 
luck. Gerry says that he, Jim Morton, 
and Jim Bowen have all kept in the swim 
without special incident — no spectacu- 
lar crimes, and no marriages, births (to 
speak of — maybe) or deaths. 

Hugh Mulvey wrote in recently that he 
had left Kellett. I was sorry to oon this 
because Kellett seemed to be doing so 
good. Mulvey spent some time visiting 
other companies and paints a very dismal 
picture of the whole situation. 

George Brady is now studying business 
at the Babson Statistical Institute. As 
usual Hazel supplied the news. If George 
maintains his batting average I will have 
enough mail from his wife to start black- 
mail or something. However, I won't use 
it for that and some of the other wives 
would do as well to come through as 
nobly. Hazel says the Brady latchstring 
is out at 565 Chestnut Street, Waban, 
Massachusetts. I certainly advise every- 
one to take a chance, at least once, for 
Hazel is a swell cook. 

Fred Dickerman finally returned to the 
U. S. after touring all over that mysteri- 
ous country in central Europe where 
boundaries change irregularly on Fridays 
and languages are all mixed up. He landed 
in Boston in the midst of this great de- 
pression and walked right into a job with 
Berliner-Joyce in Baltimore. He would. — 
I hope I will be able to convince someone 
to buy my toothpaste so I don’t begrudge 
him his genius. 

In the navy this year I have run into 
several of the P. G.’s who used to run the 
high-hat drawing room upstairs. Whitey 
Blick is now out in Honolulu flying 
corsars as executive officer or something 





of a scouting squadron. Lieutenant Bill 
Buracher is around here and says hello 
every day. He is to be in Washington next 
year with the Bureau. Right now he is 
executive of VP-9 flying P.M.-1 big 
boats. Sel Fahrney has been on my ship 
ever since I have been in the squadron. 
His wife just sent him an announcement 
of the birth of a baby boy. Tom A. Turner 
was in charge of the aerology reports at 
Hampton Roads all fall, and was well 
cussed out several times for his foul 
week-end weather, but his services were 
certainly well appreciated. 

As for myself, I have made a wonderful 
trip all the way by air from Hampton 
Roads to Miami for the air races, then to 
Cuba, Jamaica, and the Canal Zone. In 
Coro-Solo I was lucky enough to swing a 
transfer to the squadrons making the 
flight of the west coast and the trip, 
therefore continued with stops at Bahia 
Honda, Panama; Corinto, Nicaragua; 
Acapulco, Manzanillo, Magdalena Bay, 
Mexico, and then San Diego. The trip 
was without incident except for forced 
landings in two of the squadron’s twenty- 
four planes due to engine trouble, but was 
extremely interesting. We leave soon to 
participate in the war problem, and then 
will return to Panama ss air. My year of 
duty will be over in June — then I will 
be on the pavements too, I guess. I cer- 
tainly would like to have more news 
from the members of the course. — 
Frank H. Hankins, Secretary, c/o Post- 
master General, New York, N. Y. 


1931 


Buck Moody is designing the Hoover 
Dam or something. His address is Custom 
House, Denver, Colo. — Also, Sageman 
is working in Chicago, building railroad 
stations perhaps. — Huntress has been 
seen in Boston, claiming to be working 
for the State. 

Joe Birdsell and Gil Roddy, who have 
been living a questionable life in the parts 
of Beacon Hill which one doesn’t men- 
tion, are seen occasionally around the 
Institute. Gil is seriously considering 
helping to put the Chase National Bank 
back on its feet beginning this summer, 
while Joe is seriously considering. 

One of the heretofore faultless cogs of 
the Institute machine has finally broken 
down and, strangely enough, your Secre- 
tary has been given a traveling fellowship 
to Cambridge University in England. — 
Johnny MacBrayne has kindly consented 
to take over the duties of this office, and 
will appreciate word, preferably written, 
for publication in The Review, addressed 
to him at M. I. T. — James B. Fisk, Gen- 
eral Secretary, 79 Taber Street, Providence, 

ok 


Coursg IV-A 


As the year draws to a close I have the 
following news to report of IV-A men, 
which I received through the far famed 
—— route. 

he tragic death of our well-liked 
classmate, Ralph Opferkuck, in an 
automobile accident is probably no news 
to all of you in IV-A due to the diligence 
of Martin Feeney in personally writing an 
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account to you all. Martin, by the way, is 
teaching mathematics, English, and 
science, in Hyde Park High School. — 
Larry Berkowitz is still at the Institute 
and putting in his spare moments playing 
music (should I say this vice versa?). I 
also hear that Johnston is still working 
at Technology, but I haven't seen him. 

John Miller is working as a draftsman 
on the electrification project of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. — Comrade R. W. is 
with Curtis Publishing Company. Gid 
Rice calls the job, ‘‘a paper route.’’ Gid, 
by the way, is still with his father, al- 
though what he is doing beside the old 
man, I couldn't really say. 

I met Don Stearns not long since and 
learned that he is completing Master's 
degree work at saws § His extra cur- 
riculum activities there included writing 
a filing cabinet full of job applications 
with no takers as yet. — Erwin May 
indignantly answers my insinuation that 
he had a graft job with the City of Chi- 
cago. Says he proudly, ‘‘I have no job.”’ 

Last reports from Tillinghast were that 
he was doing little or nothing that earned 
good U. S. shekels and he threatened to 
leave the paternal fireside in Minnesota 
and come up here. When I answered, 
however, in a fit of pessimism and de- 
scribed the bread line on Tremont Street 
that extended way past the ‘‘Ace in the 
Hole,’’ he suggested in return mail that 
life was gloomy enough without such 
inferences and hinted that I get tight 
some evening and write him a nice, rosy, 
glowing 1929 letter, so he could convince 
the pater that Boston’s the place for 
John, but I always get the jitters and 
can't write. 

Your Secretary has been doing a little 
of everything since he packed his plumb 
bob at F. L. Rice’s in January and is now 
with the oil division of the Metropolitan 
Coal Company, hoping soon to catch up 
with that corner around which prosperity 
is lurking. 

Please send me some news and if ac- 
counts are erroneous, blame your indolent 
selves, you punks! — Orto C. Kouter, 
Secretary, 39 Holman Road, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


Course VII 


Gilbert Ayres has taken over the job 
of secretary for Course VII due to Jerry 
Truax being under considerable pressure 
at the Harvard Medical School. 

Bob Phelan and Wally Tibbetts were 
recently written up so I won't say any- 
thing further about them. Wendell Cur- 
rier is with the Campbell Soup Company 
doing research particularly in vitamins. 
The soup business seems to be prospering 
especially well during these times of 
depression. Stan Deake is with the Fish 
and Game Commission of the State of 
Massachusetts. Maybe he'll pass out free 
hunting and fishing licenses to the boys. 
At least he ought to be getting plenty to 
eat now as he appears to be the most 
prosperous member of the class. 

Paul Elbaum is selling bananas to baby 
welfare associations for the United Fruit 
company; incidentally, the banana busi- 
ness seems to be prospering too. — Dunk 
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1931 Continued 

Duncan is back at the Institute working 
as an assistant and for his Ph.D. — Mayer 
Hyman is getting his Master's degree 
from the Institute this June. Next year 
he is going to the Medical School at the 
University of Chicago. — Sam (Spucked- 
ing) Jacobson is also getting his Master's 
degree this June. He expects a commission 
in the army of unemployed after that. 

Joe Ferrucci is in his second year at 
Johns Hopkins, well on his way toward 
an M.D. — Fred Nordsiek is in the bab 
business. He is with the Borden mil 
Company doing reseatch. We expect him 
to develop a milk that will make a brute 
out of any baby in six months. — Jerry 
Truax, Helge Holst, and Peanut Johnson 
are all going to Harvard, to the Medical, 
Law, and Public Health Schools respec- 
tively. 

From all accounts, Count von Bearon 
is another member of the Army although 
nothing definite is known. — Bryce 
Prindle is working for the Textile Foun- 
dation. His engagement to Miss Harriet 
Baker of Brookline was announced some 
time ago — congratulations, old scoofer. 
— Fil Ayres is still at the Institute as a 
research assistant. He is also expectant of 
a Ph.D. sometime in the distant future. 
If any of you chaps feel the spirit move in 
= or the spirits moving you, drop me a 

ine and let us know how you're getting 
along. — Gitpert B. Ayres, Secretary, 
Room 10-407, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 


Course XII 


Marriages and engagements: The mar- 
riage of Miss Lucille Blandin of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Richard F. Wilder 
took place in the Old South Church, 
Boston, on February 23. They will make 
their home in Louisville, Ky., where the 


groom holds a with the Mengel 
Corporation. Miss Ruth A. Campbell of 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Charles C. 
Gelinas were married in New York City 
on February 6. Gelinas is an engineer 
with the Government Service. They will 
make their home in New York City. 

Announcements of the marriage of Miss 
Hilda Charlotte Sherey to Harry Kamy 
have been sent out. The marriage is to 
take place June 7. The couple will make 
their home in Woodhaven, L. I. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Morton C. Campbell announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Leila, 
to John G. B. Hutchins. Miss Campbell 
is of the Class of 1931 at Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Hutchins is now taking graduate 
work at Harvard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manley Gray, of East 
Machias, Maine, announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Kathleen Muriel 
to John Rea Vincent. — The engagement 
of Miss Ada Leavitt of Cambridge to 
Richard Soule French has been an- 
nounced. — Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. 
Graham of Winthrop announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Rosamond, 
to Theodore Waddell. Miss Graham is a 
graduate of Simmons College. The con- 
gratulations and best wishes of the Class 
are offered to these fortunate members of 
31. 

From the heart of the Bavarian Alps a 
letter from David Ericson: ‘‘So far as I 
know the other two members of the 
Geology Class are still in Cambridge. 
Hugh Chase is doing graduate work at 
the Institute, and Eddie Rhodes, when 
last he wrote was helping Dr. Whitehead 
with some work on a oak dome. 

‘For my part, I spent most of the win- 
ter in Paris, attending lectures in geology 
at the University of Paris. About the 
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first of April I changed the scene of my 
activities, or perhaps more truthfully, 
inactivities, and came to southern Ba- 
varia. I have been spending part of my 
time in Munich and the rest in some of the 
little towns on the northern border of the 
Bavarian Alps. Needless to say, the geol- 
ogy is interesting and especially so on 
account of a series of petroleum seepages 
extending for several hundred kilometres 
east. God knows what can be done with 
such in these sorry times, but eventually 
there may be some worthwhile produc- 
tion in these regions. 

“At first I thought Munich looked 
rather prosperous. After having been 
there off and on for several weeks I am 
thinking very differently. An astonish- 
ingly large number of shops and even 
whole buildings are empty, and many 
industries are at a standstill. Here in the 
country are a great many wandering beg- 
gars. They confine their begging to the 
innkeepers and farmers. But he the love 
of Mike let’s talk about something else 
than this wretched crisis. In Munich I 
paid a couple of visits to the Deutsches 
Museum, the largest of its kind in the 
world, and a most extraordinary place. 
Every science, branch of engineering, and 
industry, from astronomy to road build- 
ing is fully represented. So far I have not 
had time to do more than the geology, 
mining, and astronomy sections. 

“Incidentally, the climate here in the 
Alps is the most atrocious yet recorded. 
However, I find the good ‘Dunkles bier’ 
zehr gut, and it goes a long way toward 
making things up. 

‘Your Secretary wishes that you all 
have a pleasant and profitable summer.”’ 
— Davin B. Ericson, Secretary, 23 Rue 
Campagne-Premiere, Paris, France. 
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